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MARSHAL SAXE.* 


TourRnay was besieged by the united forces of Marlborough and of 
Prince Eugéne. This was in 1709. Among the Saxon troops of the 
allies was a volunteer, still a mere boy, with blue eyes, an open and reso- 
lute countenance, and a sharp, decisive bearing. This boy-volunteer 
was the natural son of Augustus II., King of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony, his name was Maurice, he was barely thirteen years of age, 
and he had come on foot from Dresden to Flanders. 

There was much that was romantic in the birth of this boy-soldier, 
destined to be one of the great captains of his age. A tragic event oc- 
curred on a night of July, 1694, at the palace of the electors of Hanover, 
which history has never cleared up. Philip of Konigsmark was ae 
assassinated, if we are to believe certain modern investigators, as M. 
Philaréte Chasles and M. Henri Blaze de Bury, at the instigation of 
the Countess de Platen, who was jealous of the preference shown by 
KGnigsmark to Sophia Dorothea, afterwards wife of George I. of 
England. 

Philip had a sister, young, beautiful, and full of spirit; she remem- 
bered that the Elector of Saxony had been her brother’s friend, and she 
went to him to appeal against the conspiracy to which Kénigsmark had 
failen a victim, Frederic Augustus received her with the utmost sympathy 
and kindness ; the beauty and the tears of the fair Aurora, indeed, soon 
awakened a deeper passion. Frederic exercised all the seductions of mind 
and all the magnificences of his sovereignty, to win over the young 
countess, and he was irresistible. ‘Two years after the disappearance of 
Philip, on the 19th of October, 1696, Aurora of Kénigsmark gave birth 
to a son, whom Augustus called Maurice, from the chateau of Mauritz- 
berg, where he first met the countess. At a’ subsequent period he re- 
cognised him as his son, and gave him the title of Count de Saxe. But 
- a was expiating the errors of youth in the convent of Qued- 
imbourg. 

Maurice displayed military tendencies from his tenderest years. Or 
rather, there was nothing tender in him, for armed with a cudgel he dis- 
ciplined other boys and engaged them in combat. Madame de Kénigs- 
mark had strong French predilections, with which she imbued her son. 
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He was even taught to use no other language, and his orthography was 
as rude as his nature. Yet testimonies are not wanting to show that he 
wondrously in his studies, and was at seven years of age a little 
henomenon of precocity. He took, even at that early age, the deepest 
interest in the wars of Augustus against Charles XII., and it is probably 
owing to the excitement thus induced that his future career became more 
istt marked. Voltaire has narrated the played by the Countess 
of Kinigsmark in these disastrous wars, and how, repudiated in the hour 
of success, she became the cherished companion of the ex-king in times 
of reverse. 

It has been hitherto generally supposed that Maurice’s initiation in 
military life occurred before the walls of Lille, when twelve years of age, 
but both the writers now before us attest to this being an error, and it 
would perhaps have been as well also to huve dismissed some of the details 
of the prodigious progress made by so young a boy in various branches of 
science, including mathematics and fortification, as also languages, as well 
as in horsemanship, sword-exercise, and other manly ees» ae It 
is even said, for example, that he would dispute the palm, when at the 
Hague, with the most skilful masters of arms. 

Maurice was, however, but little over twelve when he obtained a com- 
mission under the celebrated Schulenbourg, and it was with his father’s 
consent that he started on foot, and was subjected to the usual military 
discipline. The strangest inconsistencies confront the reader, however, at 
almost ev e of this romantic history. His own correspondence 
shows that Maurice was always in want of money, and ever pestering his 
mother for supplies, yet ere he reached Tournay he is spoken of as feasting 
his brother-officers and participating at Brussels in the festivals given by 
the Prince d’Egmont. Again we are told that he had a horse killed under 
him in the trenches at Tournay, and that a bal! went through his hat ; 
but was it customary, even in those remote times, for an ensign to be 
mounted, or for a mounted officer to be in the trenches? Certain it is, 
however, that the boy-officer distinguished himself so as to attract the 
notice of Marlborough and Eugéne. 

Tournay having fallen, Marshal Villars attempted to prevent the in- 
vestment of Mons by giving battle. The boy-ensign is said on this occa- 
sion to have swum his horse across the Scheldt, with a foot soldier behind 
him, and to have shot a French soldier with his pistol. The night after 
the great battle of Malplaquet, he is also described as saying, “1 am 
satished with the day's work.” M. Taillandier avers, however, that 
Schulenbourg “ placed him that day with the reserve, and that the im- 
petuous child participated only at a distance in the dangers of the day.” 
Count de Seilhac, preferring the more commonly received traditions, de- 
= young De Saxe as rivalling the Chevalier de Saint George—as 

ames I]. was called—in feats of arms, and “ intrepid as indefatigable, 
he was one of the first to scale the breach at Mons on the night of the 
25-26th of September !"’ The reduction of Mons followed upon the defeat 
of the French at Malplaquet, and brought this first campaign to an abrupt 
termination, Maurice announced the capitulation of Mons in a letter to 
his mother, in which he said, “1 write to you in German, although | 
“wud you do not like it, in obedience to the wishes of General Schulen- 

urg.” 
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Maurice had been brought up in the Protestant religion—that of his 
mother—his tutor, M. de Stoterogen, was of the — and 
when General Schulenbourg proposed, on the termination of the campaign, 
to entrust his education to the Jesuits of Brussels, the project was not 
countenanced by Madame de Kénigsmark, and he was left to pursue his 
studies in Holland, under the direction of M. de Stoterogen. 

The young Count de Saxe joined the allies in the campaign of 1710 
at Douai, just as that stronghold fell into the hands of Marlborough and 
Eugéne. De Villars, however, defended the approaches to Paris at 
Arras, and thus obliged the allies to turn aside to Bethune, which was 
defended by Vauban, but capitulated on the 27th of August. The delay 
occasioned, however, by this change of tactics brought the campaign once 
more to a close without any decisive blow having been struck, and the 

withdrew to their winter-quarters. De Saxe so signalised himself 
as to have been upbraided with too much rashness, and he was, in conse- 
quence, well received at Dresden, where the king publicly acknowledged 
him, and granted him an allowance of 16,000 crowns. fie accom panied 
his father in the diversion made in favour of Russia, at that moment at 
war with Turkey, in Swedish Pomerania, and so distinguished himself at 
Troptow and Stralsund, that the king gave him the colonelcy of a regi- 
ment of cavalry, called that of Beust, but afterwards De Saxe. The 
young colonel was, however, defeated with Danes and Saxons alike by 
Steinbock at Gadebesk, and his regiment having been guilty of some 
irregularities, it was punished in the person of its colonel, who was con- 
demned to walk for four days in the rear of the army among the sutlers 
and attendants. The lesson was not lost upon him, and he devoted the 
next two years (1713-1714) to reorganising and disciplining his regi- 
ment. He is said, indeed, by the difficulties which he had to overcome, 
to have imbued himself in y owe this with those principles of military 
organisation which enabled him afterwards to reform the whole cavalry 
of France. 

Amidst these military duties, it is admitted on all sides that the young 
count was as rash and impetuous in his private conduct as he was on the 
field of battle. The king his father, and the countess his mother, both 
came to the salutary conclusion, that the best way to eurb these excesses 
would be to give him a wife. There was at that time in Saxony a heiress 
of such great wealth—Mademoiselle de Loeben—that her hand was 
sought for by a whole host of suitors. She had even been betrothed, 
when very young, to the Count de Friesen, and then to a M. de Gers- 
dorff. It is further said that, to secure her property, a religious marriage 
was solemnised with the latter, when Johanna Victoria, as she was 
christened, was only nine years of age. The king was appealed to by 
De Friesen to annul this unnatural alliance, and the young lady was sent 
for to court, to be brought up under the surveillance of Madame de 
Triitzchler. It would appear that the Countess of Kénigsmark soon 
singled her out as a fit wife for the Count de Saxe, but the latter de- 
clined at first even to see her. She was, however, thrown in his way, 
she herself not being unfavourable to the king’s son; and whether by 
caprice—that he became really charmed with her person—that, as some 
say, he was pleased with the name of Victoria—or that he simply allowed 
himself to be guided in the matter by the king and countess, De Saxe 
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and Mademoiselle de Loeben were wedded on the 12th of March, 1714, 
he being at that time eighteen years of age and the lady fifteen. M. de 
Friesen was consoled for the loss by a pecuniary indemnification, whilst 
M. de Gersdorff was glad to be forgiven his act of abduction by resign- 
ing all claims to the heiress. 

Count de Saxe, although only a few months married, did not hesitate 
to join the army, assembled in alliance with the Prussians for the cam- 
paign of 1715 against Charles XII. To avoid a painful separation, he 
quitted Dresden without bidding farewell to his wife or mother. Sur- 
rounded by a body of Polish cavalry at Crachnitz, he twice repelled their 
assault with the aid of only twenty followers, and made his escape with 
only a slight wound. On the Ist of August he was engaged in besieging 
the island of Usedom. The resistance of Stralsund was more heroic. 
The forces of Prussia, Denmark, and Saxony were united to overthrow 
the most valiant captain of his day—Charles XII. De Saxe headed a 
company of grenadiers at the assault, where he saw the Swedish king 
with a musket in his hand fighting like a private soldier. The son of 
Augustus was filled with admiration at so much courage, united to so 
much simplicity, and he ever after held Charles in the utmost vene- 
ration. 

There are some doubts as to whether the young count was or was not 
engaged in the campaign on the Danube in 1717. Weber and other 
German writers decide in the negative ; Saint-René Taillandier and the 
Count de Seilhac in the affirmative. Certain it is, that the Countess of 
Kénigsmark and her son had an inveterate enemy at court in the person 
of the Count Flemming. The latter even succeeded so far in his enmity 
as to obtain the disbandment of De Saxe’s regiment. The young count 
resisted, but the king held firm. 


‘It was resistance,”’ observed Augustus, “ that sent the countess your 
mother to Quedlimbourg.” 

“ Sire,” replied Maurice, “the countess my mother is a woman ; she 
could not punish traitors, and there are no monasteries in which to exile 
colonels of cavalry.”’ 


** No, count,” the king coolly rejoined, ‘ but there is a prison in the 
castle of Konigstein.”’ 

Maurice had to give way, and he joined his wife at her country resi- 
dence, some twenty leagues from Dresden. But a domestic life was 
unendurable to a youth of his restless and ambitious disposition. He 
sought to be reconciled with the king, declared that he had been suff- 
ciently punished by living with his wife, and said that he even preferred 
a prison. He was once more received in favour at one of the most 
licentious courts in Europe, and 1718 being an epoch of peace, the young 
count was carried away by the turmoil, and soon became deeply embar- 
rassed in his affairs. 

De Saxe is said to have become united in the bonds of friendship with 
the young French count De Charolais during the campaign on the 
Danube. The count returned to Paris in May, 1720. De Saxe, crippled 
by debts and opposed by the minister Flemming, followed him shortly 
afterwards. He was well received at the French capital. The renown 
of his dashing bravery had preceded him, and even the reputation he en- 
Joyed for less creditable adventures was rather in his favour with the 
“Regency” than otherwise. De Saxe was not only befriended by the 
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Duke of Orleans, but he became one of the intimates who were admitted 
to the “ petits soupers” of the Palais Royal. It was through the medium 
of this friendship that he obtained an appointment from _ pls XV., on 
the 7th of August, 1720, as maréchal de camp in the Frencharmy. His 
fondest hopes and most ambitious desires are said to have been almost 
surpassed by this act of condescension on the part of the king. 

Augustus in vain opposed his authority as father and sovereign to the 
stubborn determination of De Saxe. Neither the consideration of ties, of 
country, father, king, mother, or wife, had the slightest influence with 
him. He was, in fact, glad to get rid of one and all at the same time. 
This was the epoch (1726) when the frenzy of speculation in the Rue 
Quincampoix was at its height. De Saxe was carried away with others, 
and he not only sought to make his fortune forthwith, but he at the same 
time commenced proceedings to obtain a divorce from his wife. A certain 
Countess Pociey is said i ten won thus early that place in his affections 
which belonged legitimately to the Countess of Saxe. And yet Maurice 
was not without enemies in the country of his adoption. There were not 
wanting in a court devoted to intrigues many who envied and openly 
complained of the favours shown to the young adventurer, who was called 
“the Saxon.” This, too, at a time when the Duke of Berwick was com- 
mander-in-chief, and the Scotchman Law at the head of the finances. 

De Saxe persevered, however, steadily in his projects. He lived, after 
a fashion so sumptuous, on the quay then called Des Theatins, now 
Malaquais, as to astonish even the Parisians. He sold his domain of 
Shzhlen in order to purchase the regiment of Sparre, which became 
thenceforward known as the regiment of Saxe. It is said to have been 
twelve companies strong, and to have had twenty-four colours. The men 
wore blue coats with yellow facings, white waistcoats, and buttons and 
hats with silver braiding. The count drilled and disciplined his regiment 
to the utmost perfection. It had, curiously enough, fought against him 
at Malplaquet, although up to 1670 it had been a German regiment. The 
Chevalier de Folard, author of a “ History of Polybius,” predicted at the 
time great results from the system introduced by De Saxe. Nor did he 
lose favour at the death of the Regent, but, on the contrary, was well re- 
ceived at court, and was with the king, M. de Seilhac says, at that famous 
hunt at Chantilly, which was attended by seventeen ladies. Two different 
versions are given as to how the count obtained his divorce. One is to 
the effect that, in order to meet the exigencies of the Saxon law, he 
allowed himself to be surprised in the room of a lady’s-maid, and six 
witnesses having testified tothe fact, a divorce was pronounced, but the 
count was at the same time condemned to death. From which extreme 
penalty he was delivered by the intercession of the a Another version 
is, that he himself, with the aid of witnesses, established guilty transac- 
tions on the part of his wife at the convent of Quedlimbourg! ‘The 
countess does not appear, from preponderating testimony, to have been 
free from imputations, which in those licentious times were common to all, 
but it also appears that she wished to behave well to her husband, and, 
after her divorce, she married a Captain Runkle, with whom she was 
much happier than she ever could have been with the overbearing, ex- 
travagant, and profligate De Saxe, and to whom she bore several 
children. 

De Saxe returned to the court of Augustus at Warsaw in 1726. The 
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succession of the duchy of Courland and Semigallia was at that epoch 
isputed by Poland, Russia, and Prussia. The reigning Duke Ferdinand 
was infirm, and had no heirs, and the minister Brakel, who was at the 
court of Augustus at Warsaw, foreseeing that the duke’s death would be 
the for the dismemberment of the principality, sought to anticipate 
such a disaster by obtaining the nomination of a successor. The abilities 
and renown of the Count de Saxe pointed him out as a fit and proper 
rson, and this view of the subject met with the concurrence of Lefort, 
French ambassador at St. Petersburg, who sought further to bring 
about an alliance between De Saxe and the Princess Elizabeth—a union 
which would have assured to him the principality of Courland, and which 
was favoured by the empress and the princess herself. King Augustus 
was, however, opposed to this arrangement. De Saxe, as usual with him 
when —— in his projects, adopted an independent line of action. He 
went to Mittau, the capital of Courland, and there laid siege so effectually 
to Anna Ivanowa, the dowager-duchess, that she publicly declared her 
intention of giving her hand to the son of Augustus, and the future Duke 
of Courland. The States were convoked, and the Count of Saxe was 
unanimously elected. Russia, however, at once opposed the election, as 
carried out in a sense opposed to the interests of that country, and the 
policy of Lefort, the French ambassador, as also of Brakel, the Courland 
minister, and declared through the person of a Prince Mentaikoff, that 
unless a new election was proceeded with, the duchies should be invaded 
by twenty thousand Russians. De Saxe sought for assistance under these 
adverse circumstances from King Augustus, but, as we have seen, he 
acted at the onset in defiance of the king, so the latter did not feel in- 
clined to support him in such a conjuncture with his men and means. The 
Duchess Anna Ivanowa went, on her side, to St. Petersburg to endeavour 
to reconcile parties—not a pleasant undertaking, when we consider the 
views previously entertained by the empress and her daughter, Princess 
Elizabeth. The hostility of Russia was for the time being averted. The 
Diet of Poland, assembled at Grodno, did net, however, desist from its 
hostile attitude. De Saxe, who was busy organising an army in his duchy, 
was supported at the court of Augustus by his mother (and that notwith- 
standing his outrageous conduct towards her and his wife), in opposition 
to the enmity of the minister Flemming. By one of those turns peculiar 
to political imbroglios, Russia, at first opposed to the pretensions of De 
Saxe, was still more opposed to the supremacy of Poland in Courland, and 
now supported the count against his father. The Diet, however, pro- 
ceeded with the action taken, condemned the election, and pronounced 
for the union of Courland with the republic. The king at the same time 
recalled the count from his principality. 

De Saxe wrote no end of letters (remarkable for good sense and bad 
orthography) at this crisis. He pretended respectful obedience to the 
king, but wrote defiant letters to others. He exerted himself in enlisting 
auxiliaries in France and in Sweden. The fair sex laboured unanimously 
in his cause; he was always a favourite with them. The Countess of 
KGnigsmark sent the price of her diamonds, Countess Biélinska of her 
a and the renowned tragic actress—Adrienne Lecouvreur—pawned 

r aoe: and sent him 40,000 francs. In a brief space of time, De 
Saxe found himself in possession of an army and of a treasury. Russia 


also came forward and promised an army of eighty thousand men, but De 
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Saxe does not appear to have — much confidence in their promises, 
for he wrote to his mother, Greeks are always Greeks.” 

The death of the Empress Catherine was, however, a fatal blow to the 
would-be prince ; he was obliged to withdraw from Mittau, where he was 
exposed any day to the assault of the Poles or the Russians, and he went 
to Konigsberg and Libau, taking refuge afterwards in the island of 
Usmailen, where he fortified himself. He had only a few hundred men 
under his command, but he expected a rupture between Russia and 
Poland, and in case of war breaking out he had decided upon siding with 
the republic. This wasa line of policy which proved fatal to him, The 
nobles of Courland withdrew their support, and the Dowager-Duchess 
Anna Ivanowa, wearied by his open infidelities at Mittau, having with- 
drawn her affection from him, the Russians were left, without a hand 
being raised in his favour, to expel the count from his islanded retreat. 
Thus ended an enterprise which, supported by France and England, and 
at first by the duchess and by the = of Courland themselves, pre- 

ich appears to have been at once 
lost and sacrificed by the count’s ill-regulated passion for the fair sex. 
Lefort called it indeed wne guerre de quenouille in reference to the 
holders of distaffs who played so important a part in this imbroglio. 

On his return to Paris, De Saxe is said to have gone at once to the 
house of the actress who had so nobly aided him in the hour of distress. 
Adrienne Lecouvreur was out, and a letter left by accident on the mantel- 
piece is said to have revealed to the count the certainty of intimate 
relations with a nephew of the Abbé de Tencin. Going to the house 
of the young man in question, he is said to have returned in his company 
to Lecouvreur’s, and after a profound bow, to have withdrawn, saying, 

“T withdraw, lady fair. 1 know that the conquered ought to give way 
to the conqueror.” 

But M. de Seilhac justly remarks that this anecdote, long current, and 
often repeated, is totally opposed to the well-known jealous and violent 
temper of De Saxe. 

The return of the count to Paris was quite a triumph. The drama 
enacted in Courland had invested him with heroic proportions, and there 
was nothing he was not deemed equal to. Paris protested against 
Russia and Poland alike, and persisted in attributing to the maréchal de 
camp the titles of Highness and Duke of Courland and Semigallia. 
The count, on his side, sought for consolation from the rigours of fortune 
in the pleasures of the capital. ‘The scandal of the day has left on 
record that one of his favourites was no less a person than the Princess 
de Sens, whose mother was a duchess and the legitimised daughter of 
Louis XIV. and of Madame de Montespan. It is certain, however, that 
amid all his dissipation the count held by Mademoiselle Lecouvreur with 
sincere affection, which was more than returned. She is said to have 
been the only person who could soften his natural coarseness of disposition. 


‘This beautiful and unfortunate actress died on the stage when performing 


in “ Phédre,” “in the arms of Voltaire, her eyes fixed on a bust of the 
Count of Saxe,” says M. de Seilhac. There were not wanting those who 
attributed the sudden decease of the tragedian to the machinations of the 
Duchess of Bouillon, who is said to have been passionately enamoured 
with the Count of Saxe. Mademoiselle Aissé, in her “ Letters,” pub- 
lished by Ravenal, gives a detailed account of a previous attempt made 
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by the duchess to poison her rival by means of lozenges to be presented 
by a certain abbé, who avowed the commission, and was sent to the 
Bastille. De Saxe himself is also said to have placed a veiled bust of 
the actress in his room, and by its side a cup turned upside down, and 
inscribed “ The Duchess of Bouillon, 1730.” A note signed by Voltaire 
annihilates these suspicions, according to M. de Seilhac. ‘She died,” 
Voltaire relates, “in my arms of inflammation of the bowels.” But. in- 
flammation of the bowels does not run its course with such rapidity as to 
allow a person to go through an arduous performance, yet perish in the 
midst of it. 

A reconciliation between De Saxe and King Augustus, brought about 
by Frederick II., King of Prussia, led to frequent visits to the court of 
Dresden, De Saxe even made an attempt to induce the Dowager- 
Princess of Courland to overlook his infidelities, but the lady told him 
distinctly that he must renounce all hopes of marriage in that quarter. 
Count Flemming having died on the 30th April, 1728, the king wished 
De Saxe to wed the widow of his greatest opponent, but this project, as 
might have been anticipated, came to nought. His mother, the Countess 
Kiénigsmark, had died in the convent of Quedlimbourg in the preceding 
February. Neither mother nor son had wherewithal to pay the expenses 
of the funeral. The French ambassador, Lefort, was also still intriguing 
to bring about a marriage between De Saxe and the Princess Elizabeth of 
Russia, and the count was preparing to go to St. Petersburg, when a 
faux-pas on the part of the princess put a sudden end to the negotiation. 
In 1730, Anna Ivanowa was proclaimed Empress of Russia—a circum- 
stance which must have made the count feel sensibly the folly of his 
conduct. He feigned the deepest repentance, and sent messengers to 
bring about a reconciliation, but it was in vain. Anna Ivanowa had 
taken a certain Biron, who pretended to be a descendant of the Birons 
of France, into favour, and ultimately appointed him Duke of Courland. 

Baffled in his ambitious projects, De Saxe returned to France, the 
country of his adoption, and where he was an immense favourite. 
* Paris,” says M. de Seilhac, ‘has from all times taken a pleasure in 
conferring distinction on certain original individuals, they become the 
idols of the multitude, who applaud their eccentricities, their ridiculous 
points, and even their vices.”” The count returned to Paris in September, 
1731, and proceeded at once to give his regiment a new uniform, and to 
review it in public. But he did not abandon his claims on Courland ; 
he intrigued as actively as ever, and whilst in September, 1731, he was 
in Paris, two months after he was at Dresden with a little court of French 
followers, who profited by his extravagance and prodigality. On the 
ist of January, 1733, he was at Versailles, on the 12th of the same 
month he was again at Dresden. There is every reason to believe that 
De Saxe had won over Augustus II. to} measures which would have in- 
volved the North in war, but they were put an end to by the death of 
the king, who perished from a fall on the Ist of February, 1733. De 
Saxe was henceforth reduced to the condition of any other soldier of 
fortune, to make his way by his sword and his genius. The king left 
two other illegitimate sons in the same position, the Chevalier de Saxe, 
son of the Countess Teschen, who distinguished himself under Prince 


Eugene, and Count Rutowski, son of Madame de Spiegel, who served 
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under Victor Amadeus and the King of Prussia, The elector is said to 
have offered to De Saxe the command of the Saxon army, but for some 
reason or other he is also said to have declined the offer, and to have pre- 
ferred being a French maréchal de camp. 

Civil wars followed upon the death of Augustus II. One party elected 
his son, Frederic Augustus, Elector of Saxony, King of Poland ; another, 
Stanislas Leczinski. Russia interfered in favour of the elector. Stanislas 
took refuge in France, and Louis XV. taking up his cause, declared war 
against the emperor on the 10th of October, 1733. The French army 
assembled in Alsatia under the Duke of Berwick. De Saxe, a Lutheran 
and a German, was appointed to the command of the advance guard, to 
act against his compatriots and co-religionaries. But De Saxe was not 
troubled with conscientious scruples. On the 12th of October he crossed 
the Rhine at Ognat, to the left of Kehl, and was followed by Berwick on 
the 14th. Kehl capitulated on the 28th, and the campaign of 1733 
ended with this indecisive result, De Saxe won, however, the 
‘opinions of Marshal Duke of Noailles, one of the few of Louis XV.’s 
generals who recognised the count’s abilities without jealousy. It was 
to the duke, in consequence, that he first showed the manuscript of what 
he termed his “ Reveries,” and such, indeed, they were, for with much 
that was practical and ingenious, there was also much that was chimerical 
and impossible in these theoretical essays on military art. 

The Duke of Berwick once more led the French army across the 
Rhine in April, 1734. De Saxe was employed in the episcopacies on 
the Moselle, and led the assaulting party at Traubach, as usual exposing 
himself as much, if not more, than any private in the service, On the 
advance to Ettlingen, he discovered a defile in the mountains which 
turned the position of the Imperialists, and he contributed signally to their 
defeat. This affair led to the investment of Philipsbourg on the 3rd of 
June. On the 12th the Duke of Berwick had his head carried off by a 
cannon-ball, and was succeeded by the Marquis d’Asfeld in the command 
of the army. Prince Eugéne having come to relieve the siege, De Saxe, 
who acted in the division under the Duke of Noailles, was deputed to 
defend the river approaches. His progress was one continued series of 
successes. Philipsbourg surrendered on the 17th of July, the French 
army re-crossed the Rhine, and De Saxe, now a lieutenant-general, was 
received with every demonstration of satisfaction by the king at Fon- 
tainebleau. 

In April, 1734, England and Holland interfered 2 aw to put an 
end to these prolonged and disastrous hostilities, which had no real or 
legitimate basis. Although negotiations proceeded slowly, the recom- 
mencement of hostilities was suspended. Marshal de Coigni was ap- 
pointed to the chief command at Veinolshein, and De Saxe was instructed 
to take up a position in front of Mannheim. Prince Eugéne having re- 
_ceived reinforcements from Russia, ultimately took the field in September. 
De Saxe attacked the village of Rusnich and the bridge on the Solm, but, 
being unsupported, had to give way before superior forces. The Im- 
perialists then took up a position on the river, and awaited the attack of 
the French. De Saxe had the command of the right wing, and is 
credited with having saved the French army, by acting simply on the 
defensive, when Belle-Isle was nearly cut off. The campaign concluded, 
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however, without the French being able to achieve anything further than 
these purely defensive operations. 

De Saxe is said on his return to Paris to have recommenced his usual 
career of unbridled dissipation, diversified by occasional military studies 
under Folard, who was much addicted to the study of the ancients. 
Even Madame de Pompadour was disgusted at his delinquencies. “Tl 
poussait,” that lady said, “la bassesse jusqu’d la crapule. I! ne con- 
naissait point l'amour délicat, et ne prenait d'autres plaisirs dans la société 
des femmes que celui de la débauche. II trafnait aprés lui un sérail de 
filles de joie.” 

Amidst all these dissipations, De Saxe still kept his eye on Cour- 
land, and he went to Dresden in the month of May, 1735, where he 
was but coldly received. His refusal to accept the command of the Saxon 
army was very naturally held in remembrance. The Marquis of Livry 
managed to reconcile him with King Augustus LII., who, however, de- 
clined to act in his favour in Courland, where the inflaence of Russia was 

ramount. He returned disappointed to Paris, and lived for three years 
in obscurity. ‘ His hotel,” M. de Seilhac says, “was the rendezvous of 
a mixed society. A few gentlemen, who were attached to him for his 
personal qualities, like the Duke of Nonailles; a few great ladies, who 
were not la fleur des pors des vertus, of Versailles, like Mademoiselle de 
Sens, of the House of Condé ; some military men who disliked constraint, 
and were partial to good living ; actresses of alluring manners, and cer- 
tain dramatic authors protected by these ladies, constituted the circle of 
his ordinary relations.” As Madame de Pompadour tersely expressed it : 
* Everything in his private life was characteristic of an ordinary man ; he 
was only great in action.” In 1739 he went once more to Saxony, ‘and 
broke his knee-pan when hunting at Mauritzbourg. He had been pre- 
viously wounded in the thigh at Crachnitz, and the old wound breaking 
out at the same - laid him up, so that he was not able to leave Dres- 
den till 1740, when he went to the waters of Balaruc, in Languedoc. 
He visited on this occasion Toulon, where the Spanish fleet was blockaded 
by the English under Matthews, and he was received on board the 
English flag-ship with distinguished honours. 

Charles VI. of Austria died on the 20th of October, 1740, and was 
succeeded by Maria Theresa. There were, however, other claimants to 
the throne, and France and Spain supported the claims of the Elector of 
Bavaria, not so much in the principle of legitimate right, as with the 
view of embarrassing and weakening the empire. A treaty of alliance 
was concluded in May, 1741, to which the King of Prussia and the King 
of Poland also became parties. Hostilities were commenced in July, by 
the Elector of Bavaria seizing upon Passau and Oberhaus. De Saxe, who 
the previous year had by some strange phantasy offered his services to 
Saxony, was appointed as lieutenant-general, to act with the French 
division, which was to co-operate with the elector. He crossed the 
Rhine at the head of the second column on the 10th of August, and the 
Ens at the head of the advance-guard on the 4th of October. The enemy 
awaited him in front of Waldsee. De Saxe attacked him, and cleared 
the way for the allies. 

The courage and magnanimity of Maria Theresa not only begat her 
friends in her own states at such a crisis, but the English also raised an 
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army in Hanover to baffle the operations of Prussia. The elector re- 
treated, in consequence, to the Ens, while the allies sought to concentrate 
themselves at Prague. It was upon this occasion that De Saxe accom- 

lished his, first really great feat of arms, surprising and capturing the 
bienemed city with a mere handful of , 

By the reduction of Prague, the Elector of Bavaria became nominally 
sovereign of Bohemia, the allies were provided with winter-quarters, and 
De Saxe, at the head of a flying column, kept the Austrians on the 
other side of the Zasava. The enemy only retained possession of the 
stronghold of Egra, and De Saxe was sent to besiege the place. He 
employed peasants to open the trenches, in order to spare his troops, and 
in five days began to open a breach. The commandant of the place, 
seeing that resistance was vain, capitulated. A few days after this signal 
act of valour, De Saxe obtained leave of absence to go back to St. Peters- 
burg in order ostensibly to establish his claims to a domain in Livonia 
which had belonged to his mother, bat which had been confiscated by the 
Dowager-Empress Anna Ivanowa. 

He was presented to the Empress Elizabeth, who received him all the 
more graciously as it had been at one time a question of marriage be- 
tween herself as Princess Elizabeth and De Saxe. His requests were 
granted, and he took advantage of the same opportunity to press his 
claims upon Courland, but without effect. The policy of Russia was to 
widen the distance between that country and Poland and Saxony, not to 
cement a closer alliance. 

De Saxe, on his return to the army, took the command of the Bava- 
rian contingent. The allies were at that epoch blockaded in Prague, 
and were reduced to the utmost extremities. Marshal de Maillebois in 
Westphalia, and De Saxe at Nider-Altaich, were ordered to their succour, 
but both were stopped and thrown back at the defiles of Bramahoff. It 
was in vain that De Saxe, with his usual gallantry, captured the fort of 
Elenbogen ; De Maillebois persisted in withdrawing the army of relief, 
for which act of cowardice he was himself relieved of the chief command, 
which was transferred to Marshal de Broglio. 

The new commander advanced hing te Danube himself on the right 
bank, De Saxe, who had to drive the Austrians from Deekendorff, on the 
left. Here De Saxe obtained provisions, which the troops had been so 
deficient in, that in a letter to Folard he declares having fed on snakes ; 
and he strengthened the place, the keeping of which was essential to 
holding the frontiers of High Austria. It was, however, impossible to 
relieve Prague, and Belle-Isle had to withdraw his troops, and to effect 
his retreat to France, amidst all kinds of difficulties, perils, and losses. 

De Saxe returned to Paris in February, 1743, and was well received 
by the king, who authorised his raising a new regiment, half dragoons, 
half hulans. A regiment, as then constituted, might, indeed, have been 
emblematically represented by a hybrid. The public were more amused 
by his appearing in a box, a few days after his arrival, in company with 
Mademoiselle Dangeville, to whom he was proftering des liqueurs fraiches. 
It was De Saxe all over. In March he went to recruit in Alsatia, the 
traditional land for dragoons and cuirassiers—the ordinary Frank cannot 
carry a cuirass, nor often a helmet—and he established his head-quarters 
at Haguenau. He also obtained horses and recruits from Germany and 
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Poland, but not without difficulties, to overcome which necessitated a 
journey to Dresden, by which he lost the opportunity of going to the 
relief of 

De Saxe returned to Deckendorff on the 23rd of April, byt the fate of 
the army of Bavaria was decided, and it was beyond the power of either 
valour or genius to save it. De Saxe had to withdraw by way of Stat- 
Amhoff, closely followed by the Austrians. The army under De Broglio 
had to retreat in like manner before Prince Charles, and the two united 
in the rear of Ratisbon. Thence they withdvew to Wimpfen, above 
Spires, harassed by the Austrians on their retreat, and where De Broglio 
handed over the command to De Saxe. The latter hastened to defend 
the passage of the Rhine, and he had no sooner accomplished this arduous 
undertaking, than he found himself superseded in the command of Upper 
Alsatia by Marshal de Coigny. The king, admiring as he did the ex- 
ceeding valour and military genius of De Saxe, had still no confidence in 
him as a Huguenot and a Saxon, who might avy day, on the slightest 
offence, go over to the enemy. He would not, therefore, trust him with 
the sole defence of the frontiers, and De Saxe, on his side, refusing to 
act under De Coigny, he was allowed to join the army under the Duke 
of Noailles. 

He accordingly joined De Noailles at Landau on the 31st of August. 
The duke-marshal was engaged in defending the line of the Queich 
against the English, who were acting with the Dutch at Worms. De 
Saxe was appointed to cover the approaches of Alsatia and Lorraine. 
Winter brought an end to the two campaigns, and it was characteristic 
of De Saxe, that he wrote to his sister, the Princess of Holstein, on that 
occasion: “ I confessed Prince Charles on the High Rhine, and then the 
King of England on the Loutre; I absolved them, and sent them back 
to their own homes!” 

It was not enough for Louis XV. that he had engaged so powerful a 
state as Prussia in hostilities against the Empress Maria Theresa ; he re- 
solved upon breaking up the coalition that had been established in her 
favour, by carrying the war into the heart of England under pretence of 
re-establishing the Stuarts. De Saxe was, strange to say, selected for 
this bold adventure, and he assembled with that view a force of nine 
thousand six hundred and ninety-five men at Dunkirk. The departure 
of this handful of troops destined to humiliate Great Britain was delayed 
by bad weather. ‘ The winds,” as De Saxe said, ‘‘ were not Jacobite ;”’ 
and in the mean time Admiral Norris arrived off the port, and put all 
further attempts at departure utterly out of the question. The failure 
of the French expedition did not, however, as is well known, prevent 
Charles Edward landing in Scotland, where he found plenty of partisans, 
to whom De Saxe and his handful of troops would have been no mean 
reinforcement. 

De Saxe returned to Paris upon the failure of this signal project, and 
on the 26th of March he was, through the influence of the Duke of 
Noailles, named maréchal de France. He was the first Protestant raised 
to that dignity since the Edict of Nantes. He was much urged on this 
occasion to abjure, but, irregular as his life had been, he was still firm in 
his religious principles, and he preferred sacrificing rank rather than be- 
come an apostate. 
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War with England had been declared on the 15th of March, 1744. 
An army of one hundred thousand men was raised, and placed under 
Marshal de Noailles, who himself acted under the king in person. This 
force was divided into two—one, under De Noailles, was to besiege the 
strong places, the other, under De Saxe, was to cover the besiegers. 
The two leaders co-operated with the most perfect friendship and devo- 
tion. This unanimity contributed largely to the success of the campaign. 
The first place invested was Menin, which capitulated after six days of 
trench-work. De Saxe took up a position then in front of the place be- 
tween the Lys and the Scheldt. In the mean time, news arrived that 
Prince Charles had crossed the Rhine. Louis XV. and De Noailles both 
hurried away to defend the frontiers of the kingdom, leaving De Saxe 
alone with his division in Flanders. He was thus left to operate, as it 
is termed, solely on the defensive—that is to say, to do nothing—and, 
after withdrawing to a stronger position near Courtrai, and thence to 
Lille, he found himself once more in Paris in the month of December. 

On the ensuing spring (April 15, 1745), De Saxe started for Valen- 
. ciennes, this time invested with the chief command of the army of 
Flanders. Unfortunately, just at this great crisis in his life, the marshal 
was attacked with dropsy, which deprived him of all power of inde- 
pendent movement. He was tapped on the 18th, and worked five hours 
afterwards with the staff-officers. The next day he went with his staff 
to Maubeuge, and, passing Peruwel, turned towards Tournay. His 
manceuvres were directed with the view of drawing the allies towards 
Fontenoy. 

The king was at Douai, and arrived at Tournay on the Sth of May. 
The next day the troops moved to the right of the Scheldt. They are 
said to have been only forty thousand strong, whilst the allies, fifty-five 
thousand strong, were moving on the Scheldt by Fontenoy and Anthoin. 
De Saxe was reduced to superintend the operations in a little wicker car- 
riage, some say a litter. On the 9th of May the allies appeared at Vezon, 
under the command of the Duke of Cumberland. On the 11th, at about 
six in the morning, great guns boomed forth the signal of an attack, the 
allies sought to obtain possession of the wood of Barry to their right, and 
of the village of Anthoin to the left, in which operation they were not 
successful. The two wings are then described as having wheeled round 
to the centre, and thus strengthened the central column, which was ad- 
vancing on Fontenoy. If success had attended upon this second move- 
ment, the French army would have been cut in twain, but a brisk can- 
nonade is said to have arrested the advance of the column, under which 
the leading ranks fell victims to their gallantry. The rear of the column 
formed not the less, and attained the village of Fontenoy, where it found 
itself face to face with the French guard. 

In such a position the English officers, it is further said, stopped to 
salute the enemy. Courtesy could certainly have been carried no further. 
The French officers iatelet to the salutation. A captain of the English 
guard then advanced and said: ‘Gentlemen of the French guard, fire!” 
But a lieutenant of the French guard, Count d’Auteroche, not to be 
outdone in politeness, replied: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we never fire first; fire 
yourselves !”” 


The English fired accordingly, and two hundred and forty men laid 
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dead, and upwards of eleven hundred fell wounded. The French guard, 
shaken by this disastrous fire, dispersed themselves, and could not be re- 
formed. Regiments were brought up from the reserve, and sent against 
the English column, but they were just as badly treated (aussi mal- 
traités). Their devotion delayed the progress of the column, but could 
not arrest it. The English had gained Fontenoy, and they sought to 
envelop it. 

De Noailles, alarmed at the dangerous position in which the king and 
the dauphin were placed, entreated them to retire beyond the Scheldt. 
The king appealed to De Saxe, who declared that his presence was neces 
sary and essential to upholding the confidence of the troops. 

A happy inspiration suddenly changed the aspect of affairs. The Duke 
of Richelieu returned from an unsuccessful charge. But he had observed 
that the enemy were grievously punished by the fire from the French 
batteries. He proposed that four guns should be brought to bear upon 
the head of the column, whilst the whole of the disposable forces should 
be hurled at once at the mass of the enemy. The suggestion was acted 
upon. The guns opened their fire, and cavalry and infantry rushed upon 
the enemy, infantry with their bayonets fixed, cavalry with their sabres 
unsheathed ; the well-trimmed column broke, and finally utterly disor- 
ganised, sought refuge in the wood of Vezon. There was no pursuit, but 
the field of battle remained to the French, who are said to have lost only 
four thousand men, whilst the allies lost fifteen thousand killed and 
wounded. 

So much for M. de Seilhac’s version of the only decisive victory which 
the French ever won over the English. M. Saint-René Taillandier’s ac- 
count differs materially. According to the latter historian, the English 
formed the right, the Dutch the left wing of the allied army. After half 
an hour's cannonading, the English threw themselves on the redoubts of 
Fontenoy with loud shouts, and were “ saluted’’ in such wise that the 
hollow in front of the village was filled with their dead bodies. The Duke 
of Cumberland sought to turn the left of the French position by crossing 
the wood of Barry. How far this movement was nigh being effectual is 
proved by both autliorities, who admit alike that De Saxe reproved him- 
self for not having sufficiently strengthened that part of his position. ‘“ I 
ought,” he is reported to have said to Louis XV., “to have placed one 
more redoubt between Fontenoy and the wood of Barry. I did not 
think that there was a general sufficiently bold to have approached that 


way.” 

Defented in this project, the duke formed his troops in column, by, M. 
Taillandier would have us believe, “‘ mere chance,” or haphazard, which 
advancing direct on Fontenoy, overthrew all that was opposed to it, and 
nearly cut the French army in two. De Saxe conceived at that supreme 
moment a new plan. He allowed the column to advance, in order that 
he might the better destroy it with one blow! How could the marshal 
have allowed that to advance which was already there? De Saxe, too, 
according to M. Taillandier, instead of opposing the king’s departure, 
pressed it, “ not wishing his presence to stand between him and the plans 
which he had conceived.”” M. Taillandier also denies that the final and 
decisive attack upon the victorious English column was due to an inspira- 
tion of the Duke of Richelieu. This erroneous statement, so long 
handed down, he says, had its origin with M. d’Argenson, minister of 
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foreign affairs, who wrote to Voltaire that every one present, masters, 
valets, officers, oay and infantry, all by the duke’s advice rushed pell- 
mell upon the English column, discomfited it, and beat it off the ground. 
Voltaire added to this that the Duke of Biron alone prevented the troops 
retiring, as they had been bidden to do by De Saxe, and by disobeying 
the marshal’s orders converted, with De Richelieu, a defeat into a signal 
victory. M., Taillandier, following M. d’Espagnac, author of a history 
of “ Maurice, Comte de Saxe,” argues that the retreat ordered by the 
marshal only applied to a certain number of troops whom he wished to 
concentrate for the decisive assault. Both historians alike omit to notice 
that the cavalry, which several times charged the English column, were 
chiefly Poles, Germans, and Alsatians, and that many historians have 
attributed to the Irish and Jacobite regiments, organised under the Duke 
of Berwick, the honour of the final and decisive assault. M. de Bonne- 
chose sums up conflicting testimonies thus: the English occupied the 
centre, the Austrians on the right, and the Dutch on the left. The two 
armies consisted of about forty-five thousand men each. The English, he 
, says, advanced in quick time, to endeavour to carry the village of Fon- 
tenoy. Ill seconded by their auxiliaries, they changed their direction, and 
advanced alone against the French lines in that formidable column which, 
after carrying all before it, was ultimately, being unsupported, over- 
whelmed by numbers and defeated. 

The state of De Saxe’s health obliged his withdrawal from active 
warfare after the battle of Fontenoy. The king at the same time loaded 
him with honours and emoluments. He was appointed governor of 
Chambord for life, was given the command of Alsatia, and had a princely 
allowance made to him in money. Never was a victory more exalted in 
song than Fontenoy, probably all the more so because it was unexpected, 
and, like Marengo, had nearly slipped through the victor’s fingers. Had 
Count Konigsberg and Prince Waldeck given proper support to the 
British column, it must inevitably have concluded after a quite different 
fashion. 

The campaign of 1745 may be said to have ended with the battle of 
Fontenoy, for Tournay, Bruges, and all the strong places in Flanders sur- 
rendered to the victors one after another. The withdrawal of the British 
troops, necessitated by the landing of the Pretender, enabled De Saxe to 
further obtain possession of Brussels by a stratagem, which has been de- 
scribed as a *‘ chef-d’ceuvre d’art,’’ but which cannot be described as a 
masterpiece of integrity. Remaining at Gand after the suspension of 
hostilities, under pretence of sickness, he amused himself with cock-fight- 
ing until winter had set in, when he suddenly marched upon Brussels, 
which, unprepared for such a movement, had no other alternative but to 
surrender. 

On the 5th of March the marshal returned triumphant to Paris. He 
was received at Versailles on the 13th. On the 26th of April letters of 
naturalisation were conferred upon him. He was at the same time the 
‘ idol of the public. A crown + aes was placed upon his head at a 
performance of “ Armide’’ at the Opéra, Mademoiselle Metz, who pre- 
sented this crown to De Saxe, being niece to Mademoiselle Antier, who 
had crowned Villars in a similar manner in 1712. 

On the 2nd of April, De Saxe went to take possession of Chambord, 
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but he was soon back again in Paris to reassume the command of the 
army of Flanders with the early spring. He was at Gand by the 22nd 
of April. Unfortunately, jealousies and misunderstandings had arisen be- 
tween De Saxe and the Prince de Conti. Not only was the prince 
envious of the Saxon’s successes in war, but the fom of the day in- 
sinuates that he had also reason to be annoyed at his successes in his own 
domestic circle. De Conti was left to invest Mons, whilst De Saxe took 

ion of Louvain, Malines, and Antwerp. The approach of Prince 
Charles with reinforcements necessitated the presence of De Conti’s 
division, but the prince declined to move from Charleroi. De Saxe was 
thus obliged to resist the enemy unaided at Cinq Etoiles, which he did 
successfully. He was in consequence of this named “ generalissimo,” and 
the Prince of Conti took his departure out of spite. Thus strengthened, 
De Saxe was enabled to take Namur and give the enemy battle, which 
he did with his usual success at Rocoux. ‘This engagement won to the 
marshal as much applause and as many honours as Fontenoy. Even the 
Academy ventured to offer him a fauteuille, but he had the good sense 
to decline it. His very remarkable orthography would, indeed, alone 
have proved that literature was not his forte. “Cela,” he wrote on this 
occasion, “miré come une bage i un cha. Je crains le ridicule et celui- 
ci en serét’un.” 

On the 13th of November he returned to Versailles, where he was ad- 
mitted to the “ petits soupers” of the king and Madame de Pompadour. 
He, on his side, although captivated for the moment by Madame de la 
Popeliniére, wife of a celebrated financier, and Mademoiselle Gélin, of the 
Comédie Francaise, did not prosper as in former times. “ Ma santé est 
bonne,” he wrote; “ mais je ne sais comment cela se fait, mes maftresses 
me deviennent toutes infideles.”” The orthography must have been cor- 
rected here. 

On the 12th of January, 1747, De Saxe was named “ maréchal général 
des camps et armées Francaises”—a dignity instituted by Louis XIV. for 
Turenne, and which Villars alone had enjoyed after him. On the 30th 
of March he was at Brussels. The Duke of Cumberland arrived at 
Maestricht, however, before he was expected by De Saxe. The two armies 
met to the south of that city on the 2nd of July. The village of Lanfeld 
was between the two, and the fate of the day depended upon its occupa- 
tion. Three several times the French were repulsed. De Saxe saw that 
the battle was lost, unless his forces obtained possession before Cumber- 
land’s troops came up. A fourth attempt was successful, and the allies 
were driven from the field. They withdrew, however, into Maestricht, 
and the results of this sanguinary and well-contested combat were null. 
Unable to carry the last-named stronghold, De Saxe turned his arms 
against Bergen-op-Zoom, where he was more successful. The allies then 
withdrew to Breda for winter quarters, whilst De Saxe, appointed 
governor-general of the Low Countries, inaugurated a kind of vice-regal 
court at Brussels. 

De Saxe opened the campaign of 1748 with the investment of 
Maestricht. He was determined that this last stronghold should fall 
into his hands, and even the appearance of the Duke of Cumberland at 
Mayseck could not withdraw him from his purpose. An armistice was 
concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, but a few days’ delay in the ratification of 
the treaty enabled the marshal to make a last effort, and the French 
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having obtained possession of some of the outworks, the place was made 
over to them. The fall of this last stronghold was followed by a peace 
far too prolonged for the marshal’s desires. He was never satisfied, and 
the new bauble he set his ambition upon was to be Constable of France, 
but Louis XV. declined to revive a title in his favour which had not been 
conferred upon Turenne, Luxembourg, or Villars. He withdrew, there- 
fore, to Chambord, where he could cherish his chimeras and dream of 
imaginary grandeurs in almost regal state and luxury. He had troops, 
barracks, hospital, and stables in his park. Above all, he had his private 
theatricals and his favourite actresses—a thing that he never dispensed 
with even when on campaign. Madame de Chauvigny-Blot was, how- 
ever, the ornament of the little court of Chambord, and under her auspices 
a society of amiable ladies was gathered together to charm away the 
leisure hours of the marshal and the officers of state and of the garrison. 
Madame Favart refused to quit Paris and her afflicted husband to join 
the little court of Chambord, and De Saxe is accused with having in con- 
sequence aided and abetted in persecutions which entailed the ruin of M. 
Favart. This is a question, however, of dubious scandal. Madame 
Favart enjoys the reputation, such as it is, of having held the indomi- 
table Saxon in her chains for a longer period of time than any other of 
her sex. 

The time, however, was coming when the hand of one injured husband 
was about to revenge the injuries done by the irresistible Saxon to many. 
The Prince of Conti is said to have sought him out in his own me 4 
and to have inflicted upon him a fatal wound, from which he expired 
shortly afterwards. The incident is narrated at length by M. de Seilhac. 
M. D’Argenson declared, however, that De Saxe perished of congestion 
of the lungs and consequent fever. The “ Biographical Dictionary”’ says 
that he died of fever, and that “‘on his death-bed he was very penitent 
for his lewd practices, and reviewed the errors of his life with extreme re- 
morse.” (Ed. of 1762, vol. x. p. 279.) M. Saint René Taillandier observes 
that, two years previously, Count de Coigny had been killed by the Prince 
of Dombes in a duel on the road to Versailles, and M. D’Argenson in- 
sisted that he had been killed by being thrown out of his carriage. The 
marquis might just as easily have been misled, or have purposely mis- 
represented the cause of De Saxe’s death. M. Taillandier does not, how- 
ever, decide for one form of death or the other, so that, in reality, the 
actual truth of the case remains buried in the same doubts that envelop 
sO many incidents of the marshal’s life—even to who won the battle of 
Fontenoy. It is not a little curious that, although so popular and so 
generally beloved as the hero-marshal was by all classes, no little dread 
was entertained towards him at Chambord. He was looked upon as a 
cruel man, and the peasants of the neighbourhood even believed that he 
threw those who displeased him into the fosses of the chateau. He had 
also a Tartar captain of Hulans, called Babache, in his suite, of such 
terrific aspect as to be reserved expressly to frighten persons whose 
curiosity or impertinence carried them too far. De Saxe died in the faith 
of his mother, and one of the chief regrets felt throughout France, after 
that of losing one of the greatest captains of the age, was that a De 
Profundis could not be chanted over a man who had himself caused so 
many Ze Deums tobe sung. Such have been at all times the exigencies 
of religious differences. 
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WOODBURY. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
PART THE FIFTEENTH. 


I. 
DETERMINED TO BE MARRIED. 


Mr. Bantnaton’s visit to Woodbury was prolonged much beyond the 
period for which he had been originally invited, but Alfred made him 
very welcome, as he hoped that worthy would take his sister-in-law off 
his hands. She had become a bore to him, for she was very exacting, 
and was never done teasing him to remove her from the stupid monotony 
of the country, and to take a house in London or Paris, and let her go 
into gay society. She was also troublesome in her demands for money, 
for Madeleine was not restrained by any delicacy of feeling, and had no 
scruples about asking whatever she wished from Alfred. 

Mr. Percival was tired of the pretty Madeleine and her caprices, and 
was anxious to get rid of her; this could only be done by her marrying— 
but who was to marry her? That was the important question which he 
often asked himself. In his selfishness he had prevented her from ac- 
cepting either Lord Eskdale or Edgar Howard, but his sentiments 
towards the wretched girl had very much changed, and he looked upon 
her now in the same way that he looked upon the poor “ Rose of Wood- 
bury”—as a burden which he would be glad to cast off. 

Mr. Babington’s taking a fancy to Madeleine was the only chance that 
he saw for her, and, though Mr. Babington was coarse in mind, and not 
at all refined in manners, Alfred believed him to be rich, consequently a 

match for his penniless sister-in-law. But day after day passed on, 
and Mr. Babington did not propose. This was no small disappointment 
both to the vain girl, who thought she had nothing to do but to exert a 
little of her coquetry to fascinate any male being that came in her way, 
and to the calculating master of the house; and he racked his brains to 
find out what could be the cause of such dilatoriness, for it was evident 
Mr. Babington admired little Miss Stuart. 

At last, a remark of Mr. Babington’s respecting Agnes—how nicely 
though plainly she dressed, always looking so neat and tidy, without 
wearing very expensive dresses—suggested to Alfred the idea that Made- 
leine’s admirer might fear she was inclined to be extravagant, for Made- 
leine dressed much more showily than Agnes did, and was always laden 
with ornaments. She seemed to have no end of bonnets and ree of 
every description. Alfred had perceived that his guest and destined 
victim in a matrimonial point of view, was rather chary about parting 
with his money, and well knowing how the love of money, or rather the 
dread of disbursing it freely, governs some natures, he took an opportunity 
of advising Madeleine to seem, at least, more economical. 

That young lady replied to his strictures : 
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«“ Oh, if he is stingy, I won't have him. In France, married women 
spend what they like and do what they like. There would be no use in 
marrying a stupid blockhead one does not care a straw about, except to 
have plenty of money at one’s command. Love in a cottage—a cottage 
ornée—might be all very well with such a man as Captain St. George” — 
Madeleine coloured violently when she mentioned his name, and Alfred 
snorted angrily as he heard it—‘ might do very well upon the whole, but 
if I condescend to take that Mr. Babington, it would only be for his 
mone 

a C ondescenii, Madeleine!’ exclaimed Alfred, interrupting her 
abruptly; “faith, if all that has happened were known, the condescension 
would be on the other side. As Mrs. Percy would say, you had better 
mind your p’s and q's, my dear girl, or you may not get a husband 
at all.” 

“ Then it will be your fault and that tiresome, disagreeable Agnes’s,” 
replied Madeleine, sharply. “If you keep me locked up in this out of 
the way Bastille, of course I won’t ; there’s nobody to marry here, unless 
I were to go off with one of the footmen, or with your pet groom, Master 
Lawrence. But if you and that stupid sister of mine, who sits ee 
like a melancholy owl among these horrid old trees, did your duty, liv 
like reasonable beings, and took me to London, or Bath, or Cheltenham, 
or Paris, or Brussels, I dare say I should have plenty of offers.” 

* You have a pleasant opinion of your own attractions, my pretty pet, 
and it is not for me to gainsay it. 1 quite admit their potency; but you 
know Agnes is as immovable now as the steep rock called ‘ the Maiden’s 
Leap.’ She is no longer at all inclined to oblige either you or me; and 
I cannot exactly drag her by force from this place. You and I can’t well 
go alone—we might for an excursion, but not for any length of time— 
and J could not chaperone you. I don’t know a single lady whom I 
could ask to take you to parties in town.” 

“Then why should I not go to mamma ?” 

“ Because, as you know very well, she won't have you. And, by-the-by, 
I heard just before I left town that Lord Darlington is speaking of 
returning to England ; he has ordered his castle in Yorkshire to be put to 
rights ; I should think he will hardly bring your mother with him. At 
least, he may bring her to London, and take a villa for her at Richmond, 
or Twickenham, or some of those places, but he will not introduce her 
at his ancestral home, to affront all the neighbouring gentry. However, 
whether your mother comes with Lord Darlington or remains behind, she 
can be of no use to you. Nobody would marry you if you lived with 
her. You had better make up your mind to Mr. Babington, if you can 
get him, and it would be prudent to humour his whims at present.” 

“T won't marry him if he’s going to stint me in money.” 

“JZ will take care that he shall make good settlements upon you, 
Madeleine, and after you have secured him, and are his wife, you may 
dip into his purse as often as you please,” replied Mr. Percival. 

Madeleine laughed, and with the agreeable prospect before her of 
making ample use of Mr. Babington’s gold, she promised her co-con- 
spirator against that gentleman’s peace of mind, to do her best to delude 
him into the idea that she was very economical. 
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Mr. Babington, on his part, had some serious thoughts of marrying 
Miss Stuart. He admired her beauty, and he imagined, from her co- 
quettish manners, that she had taken a fancy to him. He had come to 
England with the determination of bringing a wife back with him to the 
West Indies. Not that he cared at all for the society of ladies, or valued 
refined females, nor that he longed for domestic life and domestic affec- 
tion; io, he would in reality have been more at his ease, and happier, 
with a coloured woman for his housekeeper and chére amie, but he was 
ambitious. Mulatto and mustee-women were easily got ; he might have 
had his choice among that class, from which, of course, ‘he would never 
have thought of selecting a wife, only a girl for a temporary liaison, but 
to marry a white lady was not so facile of accomplishment. 

After poor Coralie’s death he had found himself still more effectually 
sent to Coventry than before he had aspired to an alliance with the 
favourite belle and beauty of the island in which he resided. His shabby, 
faithless conduct to the FitzHugh family had increased the number of his 
enemies, and it was only because he was the factotum of the imfluential 
London mercantile firm, who had so many of the planters in their clutches, 
that he was tolerated by any one. 

Deeming himself an important personage, he thought that any young 
lady in the colony might be glad to marry him, and accordingly ‘he paid 
his devoirs to the pretty daughter of one of the leading gentlemen i in the 
island. But he only brought upon himself the mortification of a decided 
and somewhat contemptuous refusal, the young lady being an intimate 
friend of poor Coralie’s sister, Malvina FitzHugh, and consequently pre- 
judiced against him. He made a short trip to America to recover his 
spirits, and having by chance met in New York a very lovely girl from 
the Southern States, a member of an influential family belonging to 
North Carolina, he had the presumption to offer himself to her; of course 
he was refused, and returning in high dudgeon to the West Indies, he 
gave up the idea of matrimony for a considerable time. 

At length, however, he was piqued into it again, by having been 
laughed at by someof his male associates for not being able to obtain a 
second wife. It was one of Mr. Babington’s w eaknesses to be very sus- 
ceptible of ridicule, and he was determined to show his friends that he 
could marry if he pleased. This time he selected a damsel from among 
the families who were not of the highest grade in the island. Her father 
was the manager of an estate, and her mother had been a governess, She 
was a very nice girl, however. who had been carefully edlucated by her 
mother, and was too good for sah a man as the agent of the rich London 
mercantile firm. To Mr. Babington’s great surprise and indignation he 
was rejected even by this young woman, who had no right, from her posi- 
tion in the society of the place, to look down upon itm. 

Angry and disgusted, the unlucky candidate for matrimony fled from 
the scene of his diectanfitere, which had soon become generally known, 
and on account of which he was “put into a song,” as the negroes call 
it, for the blacks are sometimes very satirically inclined, and exercise their 
genius in composing verses, laughing at various way which they 
sing—/.e. roar—with all their might, whenever they have an opportunity 
of annoying the subject of their not very harmonious rhymes. 
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The song on Mr. Babington commenced thus : 


Massa Babbletongue bery fine man, 
And plenty ob money hab he, 
But neber a leady he can 
Find his wedded wife to be. 
Poor Mass’ Babbletongue oh ! 
How bery hard it is so! 
Cha—cha—cha! 
Ha—ha—ha! 


Each verse ended with a chorus of laughter, and the whole effusion— 
including the ‘“ cha,” which is a negro exclamation of contempt—was gall 
and wormwood to “ poor Mass’ Babbletongue,”’ a name which, however, 
was not quite applicable to him, seeing that he was a remarkably taciturn 

rson. He could not prevent “these insolent negro scoundrels,” as he 
called them, from singing their song, and he could not get them punished 
for annoying him. So to escape the song and the sneers of his associates, 
for nobody else considered him worth even a remark, he took himself off 
to England by the first packet, registering in his own mind a vow not to 
return in single blessedness to the island. 

Arrived in his native country, he found himself very much at a loss 
how to proceed to carry out the especial object of his voyage across the 
Atlantic. He soon perceived that he had not the most distant chance of 
obtaining a wife among any of the daughters, nieces, or other relatives of 
the merchants by whom he was employed. His own connexions were 
rather low in the scale of society, his uncle and aunt kept an inn, or rather 
a public-house, in a small town in one of the midland counties; his sister 
was married to a commercial traveller, and he had no other relations on 
the face of the earth, except a brother in Australia. He had been to 
Brighton, Ryde, and Scarborough, without any success. There was no 
one to introduce him to ladies, and, quite in despair, he was upon the 
point of advertising for a wife, when chance threw Alfred Percival in his 
way. The acquaintance resulted, as we have seen, in Alfred’s inviting 
Mr. Babington to Woodbury, and there he found a young lady, far sur- 
poms his most sanguine ideas, who, he thought, would willingly accept 

im. 

But, as Alfred had shrewdly guessed, he had some fears on the score of 
her extravagance, and as there did not seem to be any one paying her 
attention, he was not in a feverish hurry to close the affair; on the con- 
trary, he said to himself, ‘‘ Look before you leap,” and so the “leap” was 
postponed, until Alfred Percival and Madeleine were almost out of 
patience. Agnes, meanwhile, though most anxious to get rid of her 
unprincipled sister, both on her own account and that of her daughters, 
particularly of Cecil, who must return home every winter and summer 
for the holidays, and who Agnes did not desire should come in contact 
with her aunt, was too conscientious to wish Madeleine, bad as she was, 
to make a marriage which might probably be an unhappy one. Mrs, 
Percival had ascertained that the Mr. Babington who was their guest at 
Woodbury was the same person who was held in such abhorrence by 
Edgar Howard, and she had consequently no opinion of his character, nor 
any confidence in his good feelings. He might be unkind to her unfor- 
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tunate sister ; he might use her ill. This was a painful idea to poor Agnes. 
But, on the other hand, Madeleine had no heart, and her temper would 
make it difficult for any one to keep her down much. After debating the 
matter over and over in her own mind, Agnes came to the conclusion 
that she would do nothing either to encourage the marriage or to throw 
any obstacle in its way. She trembled at the idea of her sister’s future 
career, whether married or unmarried. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed to herself, “so young, and yet so steeped in 
vice! What will become of her? I can only pray for her—-fervently 
pray that the Almighty may have mercy upon her, may awaken her to 
a sense of her own past guilt, may inspire her with sincere repentance, 
and may graciously pardon her for her terrible sins !” 


In pursuance of the economical line determined on by Alfred and her- 
self for her adoption, Madeleine brought forth from the recesses of her 
wardrobes some of her simplest dresses, she put away the most elaborate 
of the jewellery she generally wore, and desired her maid to trim prettily, 
but plainly, a straw hat which she had thrown aside as only fit for a 
garden bonnet. 

Mr. Babington was not a little surprised at her change of costume, and 
ventured one day to remark it to her. 

“Don’t you perceive,” said Madeleine, with one of her brightest 
smiles, “that I no longer look upon you as a stranger? I wore my best 
things when first you came, of course, but now that you are quite like 
one of ourselves, ] resume my usual very homely attire. 1 know I must 
look horribly ugly in this rustic hat, but one must think a little of eco- 
nomy, and I was afraid that my blue silk bonnet would get quite faded, 
and my white one shabby from the dust of the roads.” 

Mr. Babington naturally protested that she looked charming in that 
straw hat, and that everything became her; that her beauty required no 
fine dresses to set it off ; and wound up by assuring her that she was a 
second Venus, for he had by some chance heard of that heathen goddess, 
and the name was impressed on his memory, seeing that it was the 
cognomen of his negro cook in the West Indies. 

But still he said nothing ¢o the point, and young ladies, and old ones 
too, if they are rich, otherwise there is not much chance of their re- 
ceiving offers, sometimes find this mode of proceeding on the part of their 
apparent admirers very tiresome and tantalising ; and certainly it is not 
right—a man should know his own mind before his attentions to any 
lady are so marked as to excite the notice of her acquaintances, or any 
strong amount of partiality in her mind. 

But Mr. Babington went “sans rien dire,” as the disappointed Made- 
leine confessed to Alfred, who gave her a little crumb of comfort, how- 
ever, by telling her that her departed admirer had signified his intention 
of returning soon, after making some necessary money arrangements in 


London. 
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A QUARREL AND ITS RESULT. 


Tue reception of unpleasant letters seemed to be the order of the day 
at Woodbury. Alfred was still endeavouring to digest the epistle from 
New York, which had fallen like a thunderbolt upon him, when Agnes 
received a letter from the Countess de Mauriac, and the same post 
brought one to Madeleine from Mademoiselle le Grand. Both of these 
contained startling intelligence. 

Octavie wrote Agnes that there had been a violent quarrel between 
Lord Darlington and Mrs. Stuart, in consequence of which a separation 
had ensued. His lordship had left Berlin and Mrs. Stuart, and was in 
Paris for a few weeks before his return to England. So far the informa- 
tion in Octavie’s letter was rather satisfactory than otherwise, and Agnes 
felt thankful that the vicious English nobleman who had caused so much 
misery in her family, and had been her father’s murderer, had at length 
left his unfortunate victim, who, she hoped, would now lead a more re- 
spectable life. But on reading on further, she found how delusive this 
hope was. Octavie added, that Mrs. Stuart had placed herself under the 
protection of a German baron, who was known to be an exceedingly 
immoral man. She did not suppose he would care for her society long, 
and what might not her future career be! Lord Darlington had behaved 
liberally in regard to money matters, but Octavie feared that what he 
had given Mrs, Stuart would soon fly, as her new friend, the baron, was 
a decided gambler, and would probably persuade her, or oblige her, to 
give up all she had to be squandered by him at the gaming-table. 

This communication added considerably to the affliction under which 
poor Mrs. Percival was bowed down. 

“ Sin—sin!” she exclaimed. ‘How terrible are its consequences— 
how widely spread its dominion! It is shocking that my miserable 
mother should go to live with another man—that she should thus de- 
grade herself still further! What a sad example to the unhappy daughter, 
whose soul is already so laden with guilt! I must only hope that she 
may marry, and in a distant country lead a better life.” 

Madeleine was also much annoyed at the information contained in the 
despatch from her former governess. 

Mademoiselle le Grand bewailed the “ unfortunate event” which had 
taken place, in consequence of her poor friend, Madame Stuart’s, jealousy 
and want of temper. Milord Darlington, she said, was very rich, and 
very generous. Madame Stuart had everything she could desire, and, as 

as money could go, every caprice of hers was gratified. But she was 
too exigeante. She would not allow Lord Darlington the smallest liberty ; 
she was angry if he even remarked that any other woman was oes 
No man liked to be kept in such leading-strings, mademoiselle very truly 
said, more especially by a woman who was no longer young, and had, in 
some measure, lost her beauty. Jealousy might flatter a man for a little 
time, but it was inexpedient to show it often. It fatigued your male 
friend—be he “mari ou amant.” On this head Mademoiselle le Grand 
was eloquent, and she strongly advised her former pupil to avoid the rock 
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on which so many liaisons had unfortunately been wrecked. Her dear 
mother had been somewhat unreasonable; she had been provoked at 
Lord Darlington for admiring her own daughter, Mrs. Percival, whom 
he had seen at the Opera in Paris, and she was the more out of humour 
because he and the Count de Villeneuve praised Mrs. Percival’s beauty 
“ 4 l’envie l'un l'autre.” 

Madeleine read this part of mademoiselle’s letter with feelings quite in 
unison with those of her mother. What! the Count de Villeneuve ad- 
mired Agnes, and called Aer beautiful! How was it possible that he 
could have ever looked at her stupid sister, when she was with her? She 
could not believe it; mademoiselle was mistaken, or she was exaggerating, 
or telling a downright story. She glanced hastily through the letter to 
see if there was anything more about the French count, but he was not 
again alluded to. Mademoiselle le Grand went on to say that the 
fashionable opera-dancer, Stephanie, was the cause of the fracas, which 
had ended in a separation. Madame Stuart was very jealous of Lord 
Darlington’s attentions to that much-admired danseuse, and so enraged 
at his having presented the charming Stephanie with a splendid bracelet 
of diamonds and sapphires—a gift which was not intended to come to her 
knowledge, but of which she had heard through a system of espionage 
she kept up on all Lord Darlington’s doings—that she actually wrote to 
Mademoiselle Stephanie to upbraid her for receiving it. 

Stephanie thereupon returned the bracelet to the aristocratic donor, 
with the request that he would not allow Mrs. Stuart to annoy her with 
any further billets. 

Lord Darlington was much vexed at the bracelet having heen returned, 
and exceedingly disgusted at Mrs. Stuart’s conduct on the occasion, which 
had exposed him to the mortification of being ridiculed by Stephanie and 
her immediate coterie. A violent quarrel took place in consequence. 
Not that Lord Darlington was a quarrelsome person, Mademoiselle le 
Grand wrote; on the contrary, he had an excellent temper, and was 
generally too indolent to be excited to anger. But Madame Stuart was 
too much out of humour to remember that she was treading on dangerous 
ground, and her fury was increased by Lord Darlington saying, and 
maintainitig, that Stephanie’ s foot was prettier, if not smaller, than 
hers. ‘ You know, my trés chére,” added the ex-governess, “that your 
dear mamma was very vain of her small foot—an attack upon i was not 
to be borne, so she threatened the English milord with a dissolutign of 
their intimacy, and he took her at her word.” It was a great pity, Ma- 
demoiselle le Grand continued, for the German baron, to whose house 
Madame Stuart had removed, was not rich, and had the reputation of 
being a selfish, bad man. She feared her poor friend would lament her 
folly when too late. 

Madeleine showed Mademoiselle le Grand’s letter to her sister, and 
also to Alfred Percival. Agnes expressed the greatest sorrow on reading 
it, but the cause of her sorrow was, of course, mistaken by Madeleine. It 
was for her mother’s further degradation, for her indulging in such fits of 
passion, and for her pitiable frivolity, that Agnes grieved. Madeleine 
only regretted that her dear mamma ‘had been go foolish as to leave such 
a rich and generous man as Lord Darlington for a poor German. He 
belonged to the court circle, to be sure ; but what of that, he could not 
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introduce her to it. She expected that Agnes would have been delighted 
at the mention of the Count de Villeneuve’s admiration of her, but she 
did not take the least notice of it, and as the flattering communication 
did not seem to make the slightest impression on her, Madeleine did not 
deliver the speech she intended to have made, touching Mademoiselle’s 
inflated way of writing, and habit of making false assertions, 

Alfred was very much annoyed by the contents of the letter. 

“ This is really dreadful!” he exclaimed to Madeleine. ‘ Now that 
your wretched mother has quarrelled, like an idiot, with Lord mos 
and gone to live with a beggarly German, who, I dare say, has hardly a 
thaler at his command, how is she going to find means for all her ex- 
travagant whims? That fellow will rob her of everything she has, and 
then turn her off without the least compunction. And who will maintain 
her then? She won't find such another ass as Darlington to mony 
away his money upon her. She will be down upon me, I sup 
People seem to think that I am as rich as Croesus, and have hoards of 
money, which I have nothing to do but to shovel out. You must ma 
Babington as fast as you can, Madeleine; then when your fool of a 
mother becomes a pauper, which will soon be, you can take her to live 
with you. ‘ Birds of a feather,’ you know ; and as you and she are such 

in some respects, you can very well live together.” 

“If Mr. Babington is as stingy as you seem to fancy he is, do you 
think he would take mamma? Not he, indeed! Agnes is her eldest 
daughter, therefore she is more bound to provide for her than / am.” 

Alfred Percival cast a look of angry contempt upon the selfish girl, as 
he muttered : 

“ Agnes will always do her duty, and that is more than you will 
ever do.” 


If. 


HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 


THE window-shutters at Woodbury Hall were all closed—at least those 
which could be seen from the road that led to and past the mansion ; 
there was an air of gloom around the usually quiet and undemonstrative 
house. Why was this? Because death was there—the corpse of a 
child was lying there—the corpse of the son and heir of the owner of 
Woodbury ! 

And there were weeping and wailing within its walls, and words were 
spoken in bitterness, which, but for the wise forbearance, the prudent 
self-command of one, might have disclosed secrets too dreadful to be pub- 
lished to the world. 

Little Charles Stuart Percival was no more! He had been drowned 
in the stream which ran through a portion of the grounds of Woodbury, 
and Madeleine, frantic with erief, was accusing her sister, in her hysterical 
ravings, of having purposely drowned the boy. 

Alfred, too, was in the deepest distress, for Charlie had been his 
favourite child, and he felt inclined to believe that Agnes’s dislike to the 
boy, and jealousy of him as standing in the way of her daughters, and his 
pomapect of depriving them in future of the large fortunes to which their 
other thought they were entitled, and which, but for this child, might 
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have been theirs, had induced her, in a moment of temptation, to push 
him into the water. “She must have been labouring under temporary 
insanity if she did it,” he said to himself. ‘ How do I know that her late 
melancholy, her repugnance to me, wrapt up in me as she used to be, her 
avoiding society, have not all been caused by this malady breaking out in 
her? Her great-grandmother was partially deranged, when she fancied 
she could prophesy the future. But if she is becoming a lunatic, 1 must 
take steps to have her put under proper control, or she might attempt 
even my own life !” 

Such were Alfred Percival’s thoughts, but he did not give them ex- 
pression. He remained sad and silent, whilst Madeleine, amidst shrieks 
and groans, poured out reproaches and wicked charges against her 
sister. 

‘She did it—she hated him—she drowned him !’’ screamed Madeleine 
from time to time, as she half sat, half lay, propped up by sofa pillows and 
cushions on one of the sofas in the back drawing-room, the shutters of 
which were not quite closed. 

“ You know you hated him—and your favourite Cecil hated him—the 
darling boy !” 

“ Hush, Madeleine, hush!” said Mrs, Percival, gently, ‘ you do not 
know what you are saying.” 

There came a volley of shrill screams; then Madeleine, with hysterical 
sobs, began again : 

“She hated him—she did. Alfred, she drowned poor, poor Charlie ! 
But she will be hanged for it. Yes, you will, you jealous, unfeeling 
creature !”” 

“ Be quiet, Madeleine!” whispered Alfred. 

“Yes, be quiet!” repeated Agnes. ‘ You speak wildly, and but add 
to the misery of those around you.” 

The children’s head-nurse and Madeleine’s French maid happened to 
be both in the room. 

Agnes was anxious to get rid of them, lest her sister should, in her ex- 
citement, make any statement which would tell against herself and 
Alfred, so she requested the nurse to go and despatch a groom on horse- 
back after the doctor, who had not long left the house, to beg that he 
would send, as speedily as possible, a composing draught for Miss Stuart, 
who had gone off into violent hysterics. And she desired Madeleine’s 
maid to call one of the housemaids, and have her mistress’s room arranged 
for her going to bed immediately, for the sooner she could be undressed 
and got to lie down in the quiet of her own apartment the better. 

When the two servants had left the room, Agnes went up to Alfred 
and asked him, in a voice that trembled with emotion, if he could possibly 
believe that she had been in any way instrumental to the death of his 
poor child. 

Alfred hesitated, and then said that he thought, in a moment of irrita- 
tion, she might have pushed the boy into the river. Some one must have 
done so, for it was not likely the poor little fellow would drown himself. 
And no one at Woodbury had any cause for enmity to the unfortunate 
child but her. 

“ She did it—she did it!” shrieked Madeleine again. 

Mrs. Percival’s pale face flushed, and her chest heaved almost con- 
vulsively, but, mastering her agitation by a great effort, she said: 
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“ Alfred Percival, has there been anything in my conduct since first 
you knew me to lead you to believe that I would be guilty of the crime 
of murder—that I would take that innocent child’s life to gratify the evil 
passions of revenge, hatred, and jealousy? Speak!” she said; and he 
spoke : 

“ No—no—nothing ever !” 

“When I saved him, a helpless infant, from strangulation by your 
hands, did I not promise to protect him and to conceal his parentage? 
Have I ever broken that promise ?” 

“No,” said Alfred, whose eyes fell before hers, and who looked exceed- 
ingly embarrassed and uneasy. 

“ But you did not love him. You ever loved him!” cried Made- 
leine. 

“Love him! No. How could I love him? The child who came 
into this world to blast my happiness—to prove the fearful guilt of those 
nearest and dearest to me—to teach me how cruelly I had been deceived 
where I had so implicitly trusted —to rob my children of their rights, and 
to make my life a lie? I did not love him, but I pitied him, and I would 
not have harmed a hair of his head. Poor unfortunate child! Sad as his 
death is, however, better for him it is that he has been taken in his inno- 
cent infancy, than to have lived to be, perhaps, the inheritor of shameful 
depravity, and to be the scorn of the world, as he would have become had 
you, his mother, ever given way to your violent temper as now you are 
doing, and betrayed your early vice.” 

“ Stop her, Alfred!” cried Madeleine. ‘ Tell her that you know she 
drowned that darling Charlie, and that she will be hanged br it.”” 

“For his own sake and yours, he had better stop your ravings if he 
can,” said Mrs. Percival, almost sternly, to her sister; then, turning to 
Alfred, she said, calmly : 

“The inquest will be held the day after to-morrow. You do not in 
your heart believe that I drowned the poor child. But to please her”— 
she pointed to Madeleine—“ you may say so. If a single word accusing 
ine of so shocking a crime fall from your or her lips, or you make the 
slightest insinuation to that effect, I will place myself in the hands of the 
police, and demand a public trial to prove my guilt or innocence. I will 
not live as a suspected murderer. My conscience is clear of any such 
crime, and the Almighty will enable me to prove my innocence. But if 
there be a trial, your and Madeleine’s conduct will be published to the 
world, the unfortunate child’s parentage and its illegitimacy will be de- 
clared, and you two must bear the ignominy which will fall upon you_as 
best you may.” 

Alfred stood as one petrified—perhaps he was thinking of another evil 
which was hanging over him—and he felt that he would be crushed 
beneath the weight of his guilt. 

Agnes left the room and retired to her own apartment, there to give 
vent to her tears, and to pray for strength to support the trials and suffer- 
ings by which she was surrounded. 

After a little time her maid knocked at her door to announce the return 
of the doctor with a composing draught for Miss Stuart, and Mrs. Per- 
cival went down with her. 

No one was surprised to see her eyes swollen and red from weeping — 
had she not ty om only son? And, notwithstanding the aunt, Miss 
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Madeleine, had made a greater noise, she could not feel, in reality, the 
servants opined, as their poor mistress did, though she did not screech and 
annoy everybody like her sister. No creature in the establishment sus- 
pected leine’s relationship to the departed Charlie, except the head- 
nurse ; and she had never breathed her suspicions to any one except to 
Mrs. Winslow, and happily that worthy woman was too discreet to let 
the idea be promulgated. She locked it up in her own mind, and cau- 
tioned the nurse to do the same. 

How had poor little Charlie Stuart been drowned? That zemained a 
mystery. 

Mrs. Percival was in the habit of taking a walk, generally alone, for 
about an hour after breakfast—at least after she had seen the housekeeper, 
and given any orders that might have been necessary, and before com- 
mencing the lessons which Sophy took from her every day. During this 
morning walk she often strolled towards the little river, sauntering on its 
banks, or lounging on a rustic seat under the shade of a tiny grove, or 
rather clump of trees, whose green branches drooped over the side of the 
stream. Here, sometimes, she read, but more frequently remained wrapped 
in her own sad thoughts, while her eyes rested on the water gaily glancing 
in the sun, or darkening beneath the overhanging trees, and borrowing 
from their tints a greenish hue. 

On the morning that poor Charlie was drowned, Agnes was sitting 
listlessly under these drooping trees; she was looking at, though not 
thinking of the stream, which was a good deal swollen by heavy rains a 
day or two before. Suddenly her attention was attracted by seeing a 
boy’s straw hat floating down the river, and almost immediately after it 
something like a foot sticking up out of the water, while a dark substance 
was just visible under its surface. She stooped and tried to catch the foot, 
but it was too far off, and she had nearly lost her balance in stretching 
out her hands and bending over the water. The river was too deep at 
that spot, she knew, for her to jump in, and in another moment both the 
hat and the dark mass in the water had floated past. 

Could any child have fallen in? Her thoughts never for a moment 
reverted to little Charlie, but she screamed as loudly as she could for as- 
sistance, and ran with her utmost speed to a spot not far off, where she 
thought the gardener was working, training some vines round a little 
summer-house. The moment she told him what she had seen in the 
river, he ran to the boat-house, followed by her, and unmooring the boat 
and jumping in, he began to ply the oars with vigour. Mrs, Percival had 
proposed to get into the boat with him, but he very sensibly objected to 
her doing so, as even her light weight in addition to his own would retard 
the progress of the boat. 

The boat shot rapidly down the stream, and Agnes, in a state of great 
anxiety, hastened to a smaller landing-place farther down on its banks. 
There she awaited with feverish impatience the return of the gardener. 

The boat was coming back! She strained her eyes to see who was in 
it. Were there two figures? She could not discern, but she saw that 
the gardener was rowing very slowly. At length he and the boat ap- 
proached the spot where she was standing, bending eagerly forward. The 
man shook his head, aud she perceived that there was consternation in his 
face; she saw, too, something lying in the bottom of the boat. 

“ My dear mistress !’’ exclaimed the gardener, as the boat came nearer, 
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«this is no sight for you. Pray do go home, and send one of the men- 
servants here.” 

“Is it a child?” asked Agnes, hurriedly. “Is it living, poor little 
thing ?” 

cle is a child,” replied the gardener, with tears rolling down his 
weather-beaten cheeks. ‘I fear he’s drownded. The body got entangled 
in the reeds down yonder, or he would have been out to sea by this, the 
current is running so strong in the river.” 

The gardener had taken off his coat, and wrapped the dripping child 
in it. He dexterously managed, on lifting it out of the boat, to conceal 
its face from Mrs. Percival. 

“ He should be put before a fire as soon as possible,” said the man, “ to 
try and get some heat into him.” 

“Carry him to the kitchen fire at the Hall,” replied Agnes, while she 
took off her shawl and covered the little feet with it. 

The gardener begged her to fasten the boat, lest it should drift down 
the river, and while she was doing this he set off with his inanimate 
burden towards the house. Mrs. Percival followed him as quickly as she 
could, though her trembling limbs almost refused to carry her. The gar- 
dener went in by the back way, and proceeded at once to the kitchen. 
A mattress was immediately brought by the kitchen-maid from the 
nearest bedroom, and laid down before the fire, and the gardener had 
just deposited his senseless charge upon it, and a loud scream had just 
been uttered by the terrified cook, when Mrs. Percival came running in, 
quite out of breath. 

The moment her eye fell upon the now uncovered face of the child she 
cried, clasping her hands in despair : 

“My God! my God! Charlie! Can it be possible? Poor, poor 
Charlie !” 

And, almost fainting, she sank on her knees by the body of the child 

The kitchen-maid had run with the sad tidings first to the house- 
keeper’s room, then up to the nursery, and leaving Sophy by herself, both 
the upper and the under-nurse had flown down stairs. The French nurse 
had been sent back to her own country when no longer wanted, and an 
English girl had been engaged as under-nurse. 

There was a rushing to and fro, there were sobs from some of the 
female servants and exclamations from the men, while most of them were 
busy warming blankets wherein to envelop the still cold, though no 
longer dripping, body of the unfortunate child. 

Mrs. Percival was the first to recover her presence of mind, and she 
instantly despatched a messenger on horseback to the village doctor to 
tell him what had happened, and to beg him to come immediately to 
Woodbury Hall, with all the restoratives he could bring. 

Madeleine, meanwhile, whose apartments were situated in the front of 
the house, and at some distance from the wing in which were the kitchen 
and servants’ offices, had not heard anything that was going on—and 
Mrs. Percival, always kind and considerate, had given orders that no one 
should convey the terrible intelligence to her until the doctor had arrived, 
and it had been ascertained if life were really extinct. 

“She loves that poor innocent little one dearly,” said Mrs. Percival, 
“and why give her the agony of this suspense? If he is gone, she will 
know the fatal truth too soon.” 
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The servants could not repress their ejaculations and their wonder, and 
in whispers each asked the other how it was possible that Master Charlie 
could have fallen into the stream, he never being allowed to stroll about 
alone. One person could have told if she had chosen, but she was afraid 
of incurring blame for carelessness, and thought it best to hold her tongue. 
This person was Madeleine’s French maid, with whom the poor child had 
gone out for a walk. 


It so happened that Mr. Percival, who had been taking a ride on horse- 
back, and the doctor arrived at the same time at the Hall. Mr. Percival, 
who was quietly alighting from his horse, was surprised to see the village 
doctor drive up in hot haste, and asked what was the matter—had he been 
sent for? The doctor replied that he had been sent for—did Mr. Per- 
cival not know that an accident had happened ? 

“What accident ?” asked Mr. Percival. But the doctor could not 
waste a moment in speaking to him, and hastily followed a servant to the 
kitchen, where the poor child’s body was still lying. 

Mr. Percival looked into the dining-room—there was no one there ; he 
knew that his study, as it was called, was always deserted ; he took a peep 
into the breakfast-parlour, and then ascended to the drawing-rooms—they 
were also empty. He then rang the bell, and, after a short delay, one of 
the servants, looking pale and terror-stricken, came up. 

“Why was the doctor sent for ?” asked Mr. Percival, abruptly. “ Has 
anything happened to any one ?”’ 

The man hesitated a moment, and then said : 

“‘ Yes, sir, to Master Charlie.” 

“To Master Charlie! Where is he?” 

*‘ Down stairs in the kitchen, sir.” 

“In the kitchen! Why on earth should he be there!’ exclaimed 
Alfred, in wrath, as he rose, and, passing the servant, strode down stairs. 

But when he reached the kitchen, the spectacle that met his eyes 
calmed his anger in a moment. The doctor was in vain endeavouring to 
restore animation to the lifeless body of poor little Charlie, which the 
head-nurse, who was sitting on the floor, was holding in her arms, while 
Mrs. Percival was kneeling by its side. Almost the whole household were 
gathered in the kitchen—even the head-gardener was there, and the 
coachman—every one looking on with the utmost concern. 

“What is this? How did this happen?” gasped Mr. Percival, ad- 
dressing himself to no one in particular. 

There was no reply, for, in truth, none could answer the question. 
There were only sobs from the women-servants, and something very like 

ns from the men. 

*“* How did this happen ?” again demanded Alfred Percival. 

“The poor dear child must have fallen into the stream that runs 
through your grounds,” said the doctor. 

** Fallen in! How could he have fallen in? Who saw him fall in ? 
Who took him out of it?” 

“ I did, sir,” said the head-gardener, advancing from the corner of the 
kitchen, where he had ensconced himself. “ My mistress saw something 
in the river that she fancied might be a child, and she ran to me, and I 
went after it in the boat as fast as I could. I found the poor young 
gentleman entangled among the reeds. The poor little master was 
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dripping wet ; I took off my coat, and put it round him, and mistress 

wrapped him also in her shawl. I carried him home, and mistress sent 

off for the doctor directly. That is all I know, sir,” said the gardener, 
tfully. 

“ How dia he get into the river ?” asked Alfred, sternly. 

“ No one can tell that, sir,” replied the gardener, who appeared to be 
the only person inclined to speak. 

' My child! my darling child!” exclaimed Alfred, bursting into tears. 
lt was, indeed, a sad sight—the pretty little fair-haired boy lying 
there drowned! There was scarcely a dry eye in the kitchen. 

The doctor rose, and, taking Mrs. Percival’s hand, he said, soothingly : 

“ May the Almighty support you under this great trial, my dear lady! 
I fear, I very much fear, that all our efforts are in vain. I fear that life 
has fled. But take comfort, for the pure young spirit has returned to 
God, who gave it !” 

The tears were rolling down Agnes’s pale cheeks. She clasped her 
hands and raised her eyes towards heaven, but she did not utter a single 
word. 

“ The wages of sin is death,” she said, in her own mind. “ This poor 
innocent child’s death is the punishment of ¢heir great sin! May it be 
sanctified to them, and touch and turn their hearts !” 

And she looked with deep sorrow at Alfred Percival. He glanced at 
her, and he felt, at that moment, that there was still some sympathy be- 
tween them—she was weeping for the death of Ais child. He thanked 
her in his softened heart for her tears. 


IV. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Tue lifeless body was removed to a room, seldom used, on the dining- 
room floor. The cies promised to send a person from the village ac- 
customed to perform the last offices for the dead, to do what was necessary 
for the little corpse; and he told Mr. Percival that, as the poor child’s 
death had been accidental, an inquest must be held on the body, and he 
would undertake to write to the coroner, would make all the proper ar- 
rangements, and, if possible, have the inquest fixed for an early day. 

Nothing more could be said or done, and the sympathising village 
doctor left the house of mourning. 

During all this time Madeleine had never made her appearance ; she 
had been very busy concocting a letter to Mademoiselle le Grand. Letter- 
writing was a great task to her, and every now and then she threw her- 
self on her sofa and rested. She had not heard the bustle in the house, 
for the two rooms appropriated to her use were in a part of the mansion 
at some distance from that portion of it wherein the whole household 
had been assembled. 

But having strolled to her window, she caught a glimpse of the doctor 
driving away. 

“ What has he been here for, I wonder?” she thought. “I suppose 
Miss Sophy has got a thorn in her finger, or some such great misfortune 
has happened to her, and that wise Agnes has sent for a medical man. 
Nov.—voL. CXXXV. NO. DXXXIX. U 
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My Charlie might be at death’s door before she would trouble herself 
about him.” 

She rang for her maid; twice, three times she had to ring before 
Hortense answered the summons. At length she came, looking fright- 
ened and wobegone. 

“What was the doctor doing here?” asked Madeleine. “Is any one 
ill ?” 

* Oui, mademoiselle.” 

“ But who—who, then ?” demanded the young lady, impatiently, in 
French. 

“ Mademoiselle !” half sobbed Hortense. 

“Why don’t you answer me ?_ Parlez donce.”’ 

“Tt is—it was—an accident, ma’amselle !” 

“It is—it was—an accident,” repeated Madeleine, mimicking the 
woman. ‘ What do you mean to say by that ?” 

“ He fell into the water.” 

“ Galematias ! Who fell into the water, stupide ?” 

“ Monsieur———” Hortense could say no more for her sobs. 

“ Monsieur! Mais comment ?” 

Madeleine wondered how Alfred could have fallen into any water, but 
perceiving that she could get nothing out of her whiten, she rushed 
past her, and ran towards Alfred’s room. He was not there ; she then 
went down to his study, it was also empty; she was about ascending the 
stairs again to make inquiries in the day-nursery, where she knew she 

would find some one, when she beheld Alfred emerging from the room 
on the ground floor, which was seldom used. He looked very pale and 
very much agitated. 

“ Oh, so you are not drowned, Mr. Alfred!” cried Madeleine, laughing. 
“ Hortense said you had fallen into the water, though whether she meant 
the water in the bath-room or the duck-pond I don’t know.” 

“T wish to Heaven I had fallen into the water instead of—instead 
Qf” 

“Instead of whom ? You are as great a fool as Hortense, I think.” 

Alfred was angry at her jeering tone, and without any regard to the 
poor girl’s feelings he replied, mengey, 

“Instead of my darling boy! My poor Charlie—my dearest 
Charlie !” 

Madeleine seized his arm, she became serious in a moment, and asked, 
almost in a whisper, 

* Has anything happened to Charlie ?” 

“Yes, Madeleine—it is dreadful—dreadful—he is gone—gone for 


v0? 


ever ! 

“Gone! Where ?” 

“You must know the truth sooner or later—he is drowned—drowned, 
Madeleine!” And Alfred struck his forehead with his hand, and groaned 
from his inmost soul. 

Madeleine refused to believe this catastrophe, and insisted on seeing 
the child. When she did see the body she went off into violent hy sterics. 
Agnes, the head-nurse, and the French maid Hortense, all came to her 
assistance, and she was carried up to the back drawing-room, and every- 
thing done to quiet her, but in vain. It was then that her accusations 
of her sister, in her wild ravings, rendered it necessary for Agnes to get 
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rid of the servants, who might have heard what no explanations or denials 
could eradicate from their minds. 

The village doctor brought with him a composing draught, which Ma- 
deleine was prevailed on to take, and it was not long before she fell under 
the influence of that soothing power, sleep—sleep, which, as a Danish poet 
beautifully expresses it, is the only one among the blessings of Eden that 
has descended to the subsequent inhabitants of this wal. 

All was quiet in the house of mourning; even Sophy’s gay laugh was 
hushed, for she was told that her dear little brother was dead—dead like 
a pretty bird which had been given to Cecil, and of which all the children 
had been very fond. 

“And must he go into the ground?” asked Sophy, anxiously and 
solemnly. She remembered that the canary had been buried under a 
rose-tree in the garden. 

Yes, she was told, his body would be put into the ground, not under a 
rose-bush, but in the churchyard, yet his spirit would go up to heaven, 
and be happy there with little angels. 

Sophy was anxious to know what the little angels were like, but no one 
could satisfy her curiosity, of course, except by assuring her that they 
were very good and very beautiful. The child pondered upon the subject 
of “the little angels,” and at length became quite sad because she could 
not go up with Charlie to heaven to be with them. 

The tedious gloomy morning was passing heavily on, stillness reigned 
within the house and without it, at least in its immediate vicinity, when 
about five o’clock in the afternoon a carriage from the railway dashed up 
the avenue, and stopped at the front door of Woodbury Hall. A common- 
looking man jumped out of it, and ascending the steps by two at a time, 
rang the bell loudly. 

“The door closed—it used formerly to stand open—and the windows 
shut! I hope they have not started for foreign parts again. I want to 
catch my gentleman at home.”’ 

The individual who had just arrived impatiently rang again, and this 
time a loud peal. 

The front door was opened by a tall footman, who looked rather dis- 
dainfully on the person standing outside of it. 

“Is Mr. Percival at home? I want to see him,” said the stranger. 

“ He zs at home,” replied the servant, “‘ but you cannot see him. He 
can receive no one to-day.” 

“Oh! don’t you be so sure of that,” said the visitor, with a wink and 
agrin. ‘ He'll see me, if he’s above ground, that’s certain.” 

And he made a movement forward, as if to force his way in. 

“You can’t be admitted to-day, sir, I tell mn, said the servant, 
waxing wrath. ‘“ My master can see no one to-day.” 

“ And pray why not ?” asked the intruder, making a dash towards the 
inner door. 

a footman closed the inner door, and put his back against it, as he 
replied : 

“« Because his little son is lying dead. He was drowned this morning.” 

For a moment the person seeking admittance looked aghast, but pre- 
sently he began again: 

“Pm sorry, but I have business with Mr. Percival; take this card 
to him.” 
vu 2 
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The servant received the card, but still sturdily refused to trouble his 
master. 

“ Then tell Winslow I want to see him; he knows me very well.” 

“ The Winslows don’t live here any longer, sir; they have a house in 
the village.” 

«Is Miss Madeleine here? I should like to see her, then.” 

“ Miss Stuart is ill in bed.” 

Finding it impossible to make good his entrance, the visitor had 
nothing for it but to return to his carriage, after having told the servant 
that he would write to Mr. Percival, and probably call again next day, 
and having been assured by the said servant that it would be quite useless 
for him to take the trouble of returning until after the inquest. 

When the unadmitted visitor's card was handed to Mr. Alfred Percival, 
and he beheld on it the hated and dreaded name of “ Mr. Daniel O’F lynn,” 
he nearly fell into a fit. 

It was observed by those who were present at the inquest on the body 
of the poor little boy, and even by the servants of the family, that Mr. 
Percival looked ten years older since the fatal day on which his son and 
heir was drowned. But only He above could see what was passing in 
the mind of the wretched father of poor little Charlie Stuart. 





A WALK IN KENSAL-GREEN CEMETERY. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Sun, pause thou ’mid the western clouds awhile, 

And from thy throne of amber, flame, and gold, 
Look not in sorrow, but with gentlest smile, 

On this wide field where Death has penn’d his fold. 


Yes, the sweet beams are shining from calm skies, 
And painting all the flowers, m that rich light, 

With hues they might have worn in Paradise, 
When angels kissed them into bloom more bright. 


There is a solemn hush, a beauty here, 

Which seem in holiest thoughts the soul to steep, . 
Depriving death of darkness and of fear ; 

In this still place we should not dread to sleep. 


A city of the dead around me lies, 
The living city near—O life! O life! 

There art thou wrestling for some longed-for prize, 
Lured on by hope, ’mid smiles, and tears, and strife. 


And soon the living, snatched from all away, 
Will fold their hands in silence ’neath these flowers, 
e Fair monuments their proud, their last display, 
Whitening, like angels’ wings, in these still bowers. 


Walking from tomb to tomb, how many a tale 

We seem to read! The merchant here is laid 
’Neath marble grandeur; nothing now avail 
His ships, his gold—these will not soothe his shade. 
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An actor lieth here ; his lip no more 

Shall drop our Shakspeare’s precious pearls around, 
Or the full tide of swelling passion pour! 

His stage—how narrow now bencath the ground! 


The statesman, in yon vault, is deaf to praise ; 
Here fate’s sharp shears the poet’s harp-strings sever, 
The dancer trips no more the graceful maze, 
And the sweet singer’s notes are hushed for ever, 


The husband hangs immortelles on the tomb 
Of her whose memory faithful love will keep; 
The poor man bids his little laurel bloom, 
Where, lowly laid, his honoured parents sleep, 


What simple flowers are breathing sweets apart, 
The white-ruffed daisy, and the spotless rose ! 

Oh, these are tended by some loving heart, 
Which thus makes beautiful its silent woes, 


A mother here—I read it on the stone— 

Gave from her sheltering breast to cold, cold earth, 
Her little one, that like a star had shone, 

And filled her home with light, and joy, and mirth. 


Methinks I see that home—how mournful now, 
How desolate, the fairy ever fled ! 
I hear the sigh, 1 see the knees that bow; 
But sighs and prayers will not bring back the dead. 


One little chair is empty; on the floor 
The playthings lie untouched; at evening hour 
The low-lisped prayer to God is heard no more; 
She cannot kiss the soft curls’ auburn shower: 


Therefore she comes to sorrow, and to keep, 

Fresh blooming o’er the dead, these flowrets mild, 
To ponder on the past, and pray, and weep, 

And clasp again in fancy that lost child. 


Yet, sadness, flee away! thou shalt not spread, 
O’er this kind resting-place, thy wings of gloom, 

Where bodies press mim death’s painless bed, 
To wake again, and spurn the conquered tomb. 


Nature is joyous—see! the westering ra 
Nowhere than here drops brighter, ve gold; 

Nowhere the flowers more lovely hues display, 
Gracing, while making fragrant, death’s chill mould. 


Hark! by the sepulchre the throstle sings, 

His voice, though tender, hath no touch of sadness ; 
E’en the lone robin folds his russet wings, 

And pipes upon the stone his notes of gladness, 


O’er the calm spot a form, though viewless, bends; 
Tis meek Religion, in her robes of white ; 

A benediction from the sky descends— 
No darkness here, but light, soul’s endless light. 


Beauty, and peace, and hope, have fixed their dwelling 
Among these graves, and sanctified the sod; 

Far-seeing Faith, of brighter regions ae 
Breathes from this turf, and Fitts the soul to God, 
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DOCTOR SANGRADO: 


TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Tse medical has come in for at least its share, among the learned 
professions, of determined, bitter, and vehement satire. Montaigne’s 
countrymen are pres foremost in the attack, and most formidable in 
both number and weight: the Sieur Michel himself, and Moliére, to 
name no other assailant, being each a host in himself. The severest 
thing Paris could find to say of that wholesale poisoner extraordinary, 
the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, was, that no young physician, in getting 
himself into practice, had ever so speedily filled a churchyard as Madame 
la Comtesse. But this sort of jest at the expense of the faculty is as 
classical as old-world classics can make it. Juvenal takes for one among 
other satirical examples of the numerous (Hippia’s lovers, for instance, 
and Basilus’s partners, and Hirrus’s wards, and his own ex-barber’s landed 
estates), the quotient of patients killed off by Doctor Themison in a single 
season : 

Quot Themison egros autumno occiderit uno.* 


Dryden treated poor Sir Richard Blackmore as equal to Themison in 
homicidal powers : 


But Maurus sweeps whole parishes, and peoples every grave ; 
And no more mercy to mankind will use, 

Than when he robbed and murdered Maro’s muse. 

Would’st thou be soon despatched, and perish whole, 

Trust Maurus with thy life, and Milbourn with thy soul.t 


Moliére’s dead set against the profession is a speciality. Whatever 
can Sganarelle want with four physicians, Lisette asks: is not one 
enough to kill a body? Est-ce que les médecins font mourir? mon- 
sieur's indignant query, is promptly resolved by her Sans doute. She 
knew somebody who proved, by excellent reasons too, that you should 
never say, Such and such a person is dead of a fever or of inflammation 
on the chest, but, He or she, as the case may be, is dead of four phy- 
sicians and two apothecaries. J/a foi, monsieur, Lisette goes on to say, 
Our cat is just getting the better of a fall she had from the top of the 
house into the street ; she went for three days without eating, and could 
neither stir ni pied ni patte : well for her there are no cat doctors ; it had 
been all over with her if there were; for they would infallibly have 
purged and bled her{—and we know what comes of that.—In ‘* M. de 
-ourceaugnac,” the apothecary grounds his recommendation of a par- 
ticular doctor, upon this among other pre-eminent merits, that he has 
such an off-hand way in disposing of you—“ c’est un homme expéditif, 
expéditif, qui aime & dépécher ses malades ; et quand on a & mourir, cela 





* Juvenal, Sat. x. Tt Epistle to John Driden, Esq. 
~ L’Amour Médecin, Acte II. Sc. 1. 
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se fait avec lui le plus vite du monde.” What's the good of shilly- 
shallying ? There now, exclaims our enthusiastic nomesnge bethinking 
him pat of a case in point,—there were three of my own children whose 
illness he did me the honour of attending, and all three of them died 
within four days: whereas, in the hands of an ordinary practitioner they 
might have languished for three months and more.* Two children re- 
main to this grateful creature, and he wants words to express his thank- 
fulness to the same expeditious doctor for the zeal he shows in bleeding 
and purging them, unasked. The same comedy teems with grotesque and 
elaborate illustrations of the homicidal tendency of theaculty, luxuriating 
in every diversity of manslaughter secundum artem. Still more notable 
in the same line is the ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire,” as a satire against doctors, 
—though the purging and blood-shedding are here comparatively in the 
shade. Again, in the “ Médecin malgré lui,” that mock doctor congra- 
tulates himself on the immunity of the profession from unpleasant pro- 
ceedings on the part of their deceased victims: dead men tell no tales, 
and conduct no lawsuits; they are obligingly discreet in this respect, and 
never come back to say who killed them ; jamais on n’en voit se plaindre 
du médecin qui l’a tue. When Dr. Mead disarmed Dr. Woodward in 
the celebrated duel they fought, and ordered his discomfited rival to beg 
for his life, “‘ Never, till I am your patient,” was the smart rejoinder. 
Moliére had prefigured the spirit of it, however, in the scene where 
Lisette provokes M. Tomés, premier médecin, to menace her with 
“Ecoutez, vous faites la railleuse ; mais vous passerez par nos mains 
quelque jour.” A sombre forewarning which Lisette answers by the 
fresh defiance, “Je vous permets de me tuer lorsque j’aurai recours a 
vous.” 

Boer Volpone has no faith in physic—thinks most of your 
doctors are the greater danger, and worse disease, to escape. 


Nor their fees 

He cannot brook: he says, they flay a man, 
Before they kill him... . 

And then they do it by experiment ; 

For which the law not only doth absolve them, 
But gives them great reward: and he is loth 
To hire his death, so. 





Corb. It is true, they kill 
With as much license as a judge. 
Mosca. Nay, more ; 


For he but kills, sir, where the law condemns, 
And these can kill him too. 

Corb. Ay, or me; 
Or any man.§ 


John Oldham, in his imitation of Boileau’s eighth satire, supposes an 
ass to be surveying the full tide of existence as it surges up Fleet-street 
and the Strand, and wonders what that sapieut spectator would say, could 





* M. de Pourceaugnac, Acte I. Se. 7. 
+ Le Médecin malgré lui, Acte IIL Sc. 1. 
t L’Amour Médecin, Acte III. Se. 2. 

§ Volpone; or, The Fox, Act I. Sc, 1. 
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he speak, on seeing among other passengers the homicidal Sangrados of 
that day: 
J What would he say to see a velvet quack 
Walk with the price of forty kill’d on’s back ?* 


Nor was it in favour of orthodox practitioners that this skit at the quack 
can be supposed to have been written; for Oldham was the man to say 
ditto to the couplet of an eighteenth-century satirist, at the special 
expense 
Of doctors regularly bred 
* To fill the mansions of the dead.+ 


Swift wrote a tractate,t in his trenchant style, on the interest of 
undertakers in the doings of apothecaries—embodyi ing a supposed peti- 
tion from the former trade against parliamentary interference with the 
drug-dispensing freedom of the latter: one clause of which petition runs 
thus: “ And we further hope that frequent funerals will not be dis- 
couraged, as it is by this bill proposed, it being the only method left of 
carrying some people to church.” If only burying alive were not judged 
repugnant to the known laws of this kingdom, said petitioners would not 
mind, and so would mot ever pray.—Addison devotes a Spectator to the 
over-peopling of three learn ol professions, and sees in that of physic “a 
most formidable body of men,” the mere sight of whom is enough to 
make a man serious; for “we may lay it down as a maxim, that when a 
nation abounds in physicians, it grows thin of people.” This body of 
men, in our own country, he adds, “may be described like the British 
army in Cwsar’s time: some of them slay in chariots, and some on foot. 
Tf the infantry do less execution than the charioteers, it is because they 
cannot be carried so soon into all quarters of the town, and despatch so 
much business in so short a time.”’§ Death's Ramble, as detailed by 
Thomas Hood, included, of course, a glimpse of the doctor doing his 
work for him : 

Death saw a patient that pulled out his purse, 
And a doctor that took the sum ; 


Bat he let them be—for he knew that the “ fee” 
Was a prelude to “faw” and “ fum.”| 


And as with practice, so with theory. Sydney Smith, in the introduc- 
tory lecture to his course on Moral Philosophy, gravely affirmed that 
Zinzis Khan, when he was most crimsoned with blood, neverslaughtered 
the human race as they have been slaughtered by rash and erroneous 
theories of medicine.© 

Physicians “commit more deaths than soldiers,” asserts Horace W al- 
** who was seldom long out of their hands, though he lived to be 
oursoore, and was always having his fling at them. Voltaire denounces 
them as encor plus dangereux to life than the ills they profess to cure : 


La fievre, le catarre, et cent maux plus affreux.t+ 





Satires of John Oldham, 1682. 

Churchill, The Ghost, book iii. 

Reasons humbly offered by the Company of Upholders, &c. 1724. 
‘ The Spectator, No. xxi. 

Hood's Poems of Wit and Humour, Death's Ramble. 

Lectures at the Royal Institution, 1804-6. 

** To Sir H. Mann, Letters, No. 2208, tt Satires, La Tactique 
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Doctor Sangrado. 
Timon of Athens bids the rascal thieves he gives gold to, 


—trust not the physician ; 
His antidotes are poison, and he slays 
More than you rob.* 


Byron, when unwell at Venice, and reluctant to see a physician, con- 
tulated himself on the fact that, if see one he must, “ very luckily 
those of Italy are the worst in the world, so that I should still have a 
chance.”t Sir Walter Scott once required medical advice suddenly at a 
small country town, and recognised in the “ grave, sagacious-lookin 
rson, attired in black, with a shovel hat,” a Scotch blacksmith, who ha 
ormerly practised as a veterinary operator in the neighbourhood of 
Ashestiel. John Lundie was examined by his astonished friend as to how 
he got on, and replied, “ Ou, just extraordinar weel; for your honour 
maun ken my practice is vera sure and orthodox. I depend entirely upon 
twa simples.” —“ And what may their names be? Perhaps it is a 
secret ?”—* I'll tell your honour,” in a low tone; “ my twa simples are 
just laundamy and calamy.”—“ Simples with a vengeance! But, John, do 
you never happen to Ail any of your patients ?»—*« KillP On ay, may 
be sae. Whiles they die, and whiles no :—but it’s the will o’ Providence. 
Ony how, your honour, it wad be lang before it makes up for Flodden !”} 
Of course, therefore, the small country-town in question must have been 
south of the Tweed. 

Tt has been said that there is only one joke which it is possible to make 
on the profession of medicine in the abstract, as there is but one which is 
to be made with propriety on that of the cure of souls: of the one, it 
being traditionally humorous to remark that the medicines kill—of the 
other, that the sermons send to sleep. Whatever foundation there may 
be for the ordinary joke about sermons, a Saturday Reviewer ironically 
questions whether the attack so often made on the doctors is altogether 
fair. It would require statistics, he objects, as to how many people drink 
what their medical attendants provide, and how many dispose of the 
draughts in clandestine ways. ‘If the latter class are to the former in 
the proportion of three to one, it would be just to draw the inference that 
the drugs are not always fatal.’’§ 

But let us proceed to a closer view of that particular leech who by 
name is accepted as the type of a very extensive and most fatal brother- 
hood. 

In Gil Blas’s time, as we all know, there was not in all Valladolid a 
physician in higher repute and mote general esteem than Doctor San- 

do. 
o The Doctor’s method, that by which he made his name and his money, 
was, like that of most great men, very simple. He bled his patients 
wholesale, and made them swallow huge draughts of warm water. It is 
by the former, the wholesale blooding process, that he is known to pos- 
terity; and his name is itself a patent indicator to that effect. 

When Sangrado, wn grand homme sec et pile, is called in to prescribe 
for Canon Sédillo,|j he forthwith summons a surgeon to make a beginning 





* Timon of Athens, Act IV. Sc. 3. 

+ Byron’s Letters to Murray, March 3, 1817. 

+ Reminiscences of Sir W. Scott, by R. P. Gillies, p. 56. 
$ Saturday Review, X. 805. 
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in the draining system, by blooding the reverend patient to the extent of 
six good porringers-full—six bonnes palettes de sang. And he further 
enjoins the sungeon to come again in three hours’ time, and repeat the 
drain. To-morrow, ditto, da capo. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and—but no, there was no third term in 
the series. By the third day, thanks to such fréguentes et copeuses 
saignées, the sick man was a ead man. And although Doctor Sangrado 
was accounted a very Hippocrates in Valladolid, ~ was his summary 
process of hurrying a patient through death’s door (outside of it) so noto- 
rious, that when Gil Blas went for a notary, and the notary heard what 
doctor was attending the canon, that legal funetionary snatched up hat 
and cloak in hottest haste, and cried out that then every moment was 
precious—it not being Doctor Sangrado’s custom to allow his patients 
time to send for a notary at all. 

This Spanish medico stands forth in satire the accepted type of a san- 

inary brotherhood, with whom lancet and leeches are a specific in all 
_ a an antidote for every disease, a panacea almost without excep- 
tion, held to be and put into practice as valid against every ill that tlesh 
is heir to, be that flesh as exuberant as Daniel Lambert’s and Mr. Bant- 
ing’s, or as negative a quantity as in the stage apothecary who obliges 
Romeo with poison, for a consideration. 

Or, say, as in that other stage apothecary, Tobin’s, not Shakspeare’s, 
who, being told he “looks half-starved,” exclaims in hungry protest, 
* Half-starved! I wish you'd tell me which half of me is fed. [ show 
more points than an old horse, that has been three weeks pounded.” And 
this apothecary, by the way, this Lampedo, is strictly of the Sangrado or 
bloodthirsty school. ‘ We must phiebotomise,” is his first dictum, when 
old Signor Balthazar falls into his hands : 


We must phlebotomise. 
Balt. You won’t! Already 
There is too little blood in these old veins, 


Nothing really ails the senior and signor. Bat Lampedo has no mind to 
lose a job: 

However, for a week I'll manage him. 

Thouch he has the constitution of a horse— 


A farner should preseribe for him. 
bl * * » » 


To-morrow we phiebotomise again : . 
Next day my new-invented patent draught :— 
I’ve tried it on a dog.* 


That is worse than Sangrado’s hot water cure, in gallon doses, inwardly 
exhibited ; but as regards the phlebotomy, Sangrado would have welcomed 
in Lampedo an advanced scholar after his own heart. 

Observant readers of Parson Ward's Diary—ranging from the year 
1648 to 1675—will have been amused, perhaps, at the frequency of such 
entnes as ** Have a care of too much phlebotomie.” “ Since the fomes 
of the disease in feavour does not consist in plethorie but in cacochymia, 
what reason cann there be why blood should be lett, unless itt can bee 
supposed that only the corrupt blood comes forth; for if an equal pet of 
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one comes forth with the other, it will not hold for phlebotomie.” Again: 
« Physicians make blood- letting but as a prologue to the play.”’ In an. 
other place the Stratford Vicar prescribes, for phlebotomy, when indis- 

le, a fair and clear day, not at new or full moon; but “all such 
as have weak stomachs, or who are wrought uppon or opprest by a 
diarrhea, . . . or who have undergon some indigestion, ought not ke 
blooded, nor . . . such as live in too hot or too cold a climate, and are 
of a cold phlegmatick constitution.” Again: “In the year 1632, such 
as were let blood generally died ; such mo cordials generally did well.” - 

in: * Some will in the small-pox let blood . . . but I daily see itt is 

with ill suceess; nature is disturbed and debilitated i in itts operations, and 
the patient dying,” &c.* 

A reviewer of the Physiological Studies of Dr. Gravest thinks it will 
probably come to be considered as a curiosity of literature that man 
eminent medical men of the present day, astounded at the extent to which 
bleeding was formerly employed, have found solace in an absurd theory 
that there has recently occurred a change in type of disease; which is 
“much as if a teetotal barrister were to attribute the modern sobriety of 
the bar-mess to an alteration in the legal bearing of cases brought before 
the courts.”’t 

It was recently observed of the elk, in Sweden, by “the leading 
journal’s” special ‘correspondent i in that country, that he, the elk—that 
subject of such high consideration and princely attention—is “ certainly 
a skilful physician, though his know ledge of medical treatment does not 
extend beyond the old Sangrado remedy.” That is to say, the elk, the 
instant that illness makes itself felt, takes to scratching his ear with his 
hind foot, and keeps on scraping till the blood flows freely, which, in 
ordinary cases, instinct tells him, according to this authority,§ will work 
a recovery. Presumably, however, the elk has the advantage over the 
human, or inhuman, Sangrado, in knowing just when to stop. 

The same journal’s Own Correspondent at Naples, more recently ad- 
verted to an anti-cholera society there, with five medical men on the staff, 
and two bleeders ; and described his visit to a cholera patient (Sept., 1865) 
with the black riband tied over his hand. ‘ Now if a low pulse is one of 
the indications of cholera, and bleeding be resorted to, no better method 
could be adopted of encouraging the malady.” )| 

In claiming for Dr. Cullen one immense merit, which will always 
secure to him a conspicuous place in the history of pathology,—by in- 
sisting, namely, on the importance of the solids, and thereby, one-sided 





* Diary of the Rev. John Ward, A.M.; edit. Severn, pp. 243, 251, 252, 253-4, 
257, 264. 

t Of whose many contributions towards the alleviation of human suffering, the 
most notable is considered to have been the great change he first introduced in 
the treatment, by sustenance and stimulants, of fevers and allied disorders, which, 
on the old and orthodox plan, were submitted to a regular course of close rooms, 
bleeding, lowering medicines, and starvation. It is related of him that, when 
passing through a ward full of convalescents from typhus fever, he remarked to 
his class, “ Lest, when I am gone, you may be at a loss for an epitaph for me, let 
me give you one in three words—‘ He fed fevers.’” 

t Sat. Rer., XVI. 297. 

§ Times, Oct. 11, 1864. Letters from Stockholm. 
| Ibid., Sept. 15, 1865. Art.: The Cholera in Italy. 
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though he was, correcting the equal one-sidedness of his predecessors 
(“‘for, with extremely few exceptions, all the best pathologists, from 
Galen downwards, had erred in ascribing too much to the fluids, and had 
upheld a purely humoral pathology,”)—in praising Dr. Cullen for turning 
the minds of men the other way, Mr. Buckle contends, in passing, that 
the old humoral pathology, prevalent for so many centuries, was prac- 
tically pernicious, because, assuming that all diseases are in the blood, it 

roduced that constant and indiscriminate venesection, which destroyed 
innumerable lives, besides the irreparable injury it often inflicted both on 
body and mind; weakening those whom it was unable to slay. “ Against 
this merciless onslaught, which made medicine the curse of mankind, the 
Solid Pathology was the first effective barrier.””* 

In the “ good old times,” as a popular contributor to medical literature 
observes, when every village had its barber-surgeon, one of the most 
lucrative branches of his profession was bleeding, at one shilling per arm ; 
nearly all the pains a aches and unpleasant feelings to which poor 
human nature is liable being then attributed to an over-quantity, or bad 
quality, of the blood, and people seemed to consider it a kind of duty to 
have a vein opened at least once a year. Dr. Lettsom’s motto was 


I physics.’em, I bleeds ’em, I sweats ’em, 
And if they will die, Llets’em. (J, Lertsom.) 


And the profession largely followed the same rule of faith and practice. 
The theory of some moderns is, that John Bull is physically so degenerate 
now-a-days, that he can’t stand the depletion that once he required. 

Not that John Bull’s native practitioners were more addicted than their 
brethren in foreign parts to the use of the lancet. Rather the other way. 
Spain and Italy in particular seem to have been the most prolific in the 
—- species. And they retain, perhaps, that bad eminence to 
this day. 

Mr. Froude, in his account of Elizabeth s ambassador, Sir T. Chaloner’s, 
personal experiences in Spain, remarks u on the “ frightful evidence” he 
there had of the danger of trusting to Spanish physicians. In August, 
1564, Philip’s Queen (Elizabeth of France) miscarried of twins. Fever 
followed. “They bled her in both arms; they bled her in both feet; 
and when spasms and paroxysms came on, they cupped her, and then 
gave her up and left her to die.”” Nature eventually proved too strong 
even for Spanish doctors. The Queen “rallied; and they flew at her 
once more.’’*| Happily Nature balked the Sangrado sages after all, and 
foiled them of their prey. 

Miss Cornelia Knight records in her Diary, during her sojourn in Italy, 
that when Spinelli was very ill, a physician was sent for from Naples— 
the Governor saying he wanted a man who was not afraid to deal with 
the Roman doctors. When the Neapolitan came, his Roman brethren 
began, as usual, to give him an account of all the bleedings and purgings 
with which they had treated their patient. The Neapolitan, without 
waiting to hear the end of their story, ran up to the sufferer, caught Mon- 
seigneur Spinelli by the hand, and exclaimed, “ Sei viva ancora! And 


—— 





* Buckle, History of Civilisation, vol. ii, ch. vi. 
¢ Froude, History of England, vol. viii. p. 461. 
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you're alive still!’* Monseigneur and his friends ascribed his eventual 
recovery entirely to the interposition, just in time, of this anti-Sangrado. 

The French surgeon Chirac is said to have hastened the end of the 
Duke of Orleans, ex-Regent, by copious bleedings. 

Van Helmont, who was created Doctor of Medicine in the Medical 
College of Louvain, at the age of twenty-two, records his contrition at 
what experience taught him was a hasty step. “I saw that there was 
neither truth nor knowledge in my putative learning; and thought it 
cruel to desire money from the sufferings of others,’’ &e. These re- 
fiections are said to have been promoted, if not induced, by the doctor’s 
treatment of a disorder he had caught, which, as it is not, says Zhe 
Doctor, mentionable in polite society, may be described (as Southey in 
The Doctor describes it) by intimating that the symptom from which it 
derives its name, is alleviated by what Johnson defines tearing or rubbing 
with the nails. Both the disorder and the alleviation (monosyllables) are 
spelt with a Muscovite-looking juxtaposition of the letters tch. Now the 
physicians, we read, treated Van Helmont, secundum artem, in entire 
ignorance of the disease; ‘‘they bled him to cool the liver, and they 
purged him to carry off the torrid choler and the salt phlegm ; they re- 
peated this clearance again and again, till from a hale, strong, and active 
man, they had reduced him to extreme leanness and debility, without in 
the slightest degree abating the cutaneous disease.’’t| Some one—a mere 
nameless nobody, so far as the record shows—cured him easily by brim- 
stone; which set Van Helmont upon meditating many things. 

The beginning of that state of bodily suffering and mental excitation 
in which the celebrated Seeress of Prevost passed the last seven years of 
her life, is said to have been the consequence (post hoc, at any rate, and 
very paulo-post, if not demonstrably propter hoc) of a fever, in the first 
stages of which she seems to have been very injudiciously treated. 
“ Bleeding was resorted to,” writes the Marchioness Ossoli (Margaret 
Fuller), “as usual in extreme cases where the nurses know not what to 
do, and, as usual, the momentary relief was paid for by an increased ner- 
vousness and capacity for suffering.” t 

Freiherr von Barnim, the son of Prince Adalbert of Prussia, was 
struck down by fever at Roséres, during his travels in the north-east of 
Africa, in 1860, and would almost seem to have been bled to death, with 
the best intentions, by his medical attendant and biographer,§ Dr. Hart- 
maun—who, though almost delirious with fever himself, appears, as an 
English reviewer observes, to have spared no pains, according to his own 
views of art, to save the poor young prince. It is suggested as quite pos- 
sible that the reader, fresh from a recollection of the havoc which blood- 
letting and other exhaustive treatment had caused among.the great men 
of the last few years, may read of the frequent bleedings which Dr. Hart- 
mann details with a mournful sympathy for the princely patient. ‘ As 
the Baron was always subjected to a very violent attack of the fever just 
before sunset, and the present one was singularly violent, I tried another 











* Autobiography, &c. of Miss Knight, vol. ii. p. 337. 

T Southey, The Doctor, ch. clxxxvii. 

+ Summer on the Lakes, by Margaret Fuller Ossoli, ch. v. 

§ Reise des Freiherrn Adalbert, u.s. w., von B. Hartmann. Berlin, 1863. 
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bleeding, in doing which I had to be held ~~ by two persons. T pierced 
the vein successfully, but scarcely any blood came ; and in my despair | 
tried at the other arm, and very little blood came from it. The unfor- 
tunate patient could scarcely move for weakness, and refused all nourish- 
ment.” This result, however, appears in no way to have staggered the 
doctor in his attachment to the lancet, and he persevered in it till the 
Prince was safely laid under the palm -trees in Roséres. It was a sad 
destiny to be despatched by a doctor in pure affection, who was so ill 
that he was obliged to be held up by two men to operate os oe The 
doctor was himself more fortunate. He tried to persuade an attendant 
to cup him, but the attendant absolutely declined; and the doctor re- 
covered.* 

The opera (necnon opuscula) omnia almost of the author of “ Hand 
Cash,” constitute what old writers would call a Complete Armoury of 
offence and defence against leech-preseribers and lancet-bearers. Doctor 
Sampson, Mr. Charles Reade’s fietional presentment of a sufficiently actual 
personage, known to all readers of the Times in its advertisement columns 
alone, if in no other way, denounces the “ antiphlogistics’ ’ as radically at 
fault in theory, as well as murderous in practice. His theory is, that 
exhaustion is not a cooler, but a “ feverer,” or inflamer. Why, he argues, 
are we all more or less feverish at night ? because we are weaker. Starva- 
tion is no cooler, it is an inflamer: “ burning fever rages in every town, 
street, camp, where Famine is. As for blood-letting, their prime cooler, 
it is inflammatory; . . . for the thumping heart, and bounding pulse, of 
pashints blid by butchers in black, and bullocks blid by butchers in blue, 
— it; and they have recorded this in all their books : yet stabbed, and 

and starved, and mereuried, and murdered, on.” This, he asserts, is 
how the Doctors for thirty centuries have burned the human candle at 
both ends—opening every known channel of expense with one hand, and 
with the other, stopped the supplies—vet wondered the light of life ex- 
pired wnder their hands. “ Look—see! A pashint falls sick. What haps 
directly ? Why, the balance is troubled, and exhaustion exceeds repair. 
For proof, obsairve the buddy when disease is fresh, 


Ani you will always find a loss of flesh. 
To pat it economikly : 


Ww _ ver the Disease. its form, or essence. 
Expi re coes on, and income Jessens 


To the sick and therefore weak man, enter a Docker ‘purblind with 
cmtaries of Cant, Pricidint, Blood and Goose Greece ; imagines him a 
fery pervalid, though the common sense of mankind, through its inter- 
preter common language, pronounces him, what he is and looks, an 
‘invalid,’ gashes him with a jancet, spills out the great liquid material of 
all repair by the gallon, and fells this weak man, wounded now, and 

and tainting, with Dith stamped on his face, to th’ earth, like a bay “oneted 
soldier or a slaughtered ox.” If the weak man, wounded thus, and weak- 
ened, survives, then, continues Dr. Sampson, “ the chartered Thugs, who 
have drained him by the bung-hole, turn to and drain him by the spigot ; 





* Sat. Review. XV1. 101. 
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they rake him, and then blister him, and then calomel him; and lest 
Nature should have the ghost of a chance to counterbalance these frightful 
outgoings, they keep strong meat and drink out of his system emptied by 
their stabs, bites, purges, mercury, and blisters.’’* 

Later in the story, Captain Dodd, being stricken with apoplexy, is, of 
course, duly “ blooded” and cupped by the regular practitioners, though 
against the will of his wife, who has faith in Sampson. “ I advise vene- 
section, or cupping,” says Dr. Short, after ascertaining that Mr. Osmond 
had said the patient must be bled at once, and that other remedy there is 
none. “Oh, Dr. Short,” pleads Mrs. Dodd, “ pray order something less 
terrible. Dr. Sampson is so averse to bleeding.” Sampson ? Sampson ? 
never heard of him. It is the chronothermal man, suggests Osmond. 
Oh, ah! resumes Dr. Short, “ but this is too serious a case to be quacked, 
Coma, with stertor, and a full, bounding pulse, indicates [ste | liberal 
blood-letting. I would try venesection; then eup, if necessary, or leech 
the temple: I need not say, sir, calomel must complete the cure.” And 
so the physician goes out, with a compliment to the surgeon, about 
leaving the case in competent hands. Mr. Osmond accordingly goes to 
work,—after just remarking to the lady that however crotchety Dr. 
Sampson might be, he was an able man, and had very eee? resisted 
the indiscriminate use of the lancet: the profession owed him much, 
“ But in apoplexy the leech and the lancet are still our sheet-anchors,”— 
At the first prick of the lancet Dodd shivers, and, as the blood escapes, 
his eve unfixes, and the pupils contract and dilate, and once he sighs. 
* Good sign that,’ says Osmond.—Anon he cups the patient on the nape 
of the neck, and, on the glasses drawing, the latter shows signs of con- 
sciousness, and his breathing is relieved : these favourable symptoms being 
neither diminished nor increased by the subsequent application of the 
cupping-needies. ‘We have turned the corner,” says Mr, Osmond, 
cheerfully. Then, rap, rap, rap! comes a telegraphic message from Dr. 
Sampson, brought up to the sick-room, It announces him coming down 
by train: meanwhile his general directions are these: if apoplexy with a 
red face and stertorous breathing, put the feet in mustard bath, and dash 
much cold water on the head from above ; and on revival give emetic ; 
cure with sulphate of quinine :—in apoplexy with a white face, treat as 
for a simple faint: here emetic dangerous. Jn neither apoplexy bleed. 

Not bleed in apoplexy! says the surgeon, superciliously, when Mrs. 
Dodd has faltered her misgivings at the contrast between Dr. Sampson’s 
~—? orders and Mr. Osmond’s actual treatment—a now accomplished 

et: why, it is the universal practice. “Judge for yourself. You see 
the improvement.” Mrs. Dodd admits that. And finally Mr. Osmond 
takes his leave—and the family all feel grateful to him, and form a high 
Opinion of his judgment and skill. On his way home he passes the un- 
dertaker’s shop, and is pleasantly saluted with a “ little commission” of 
four sovereigns, for recommending that functionary in the obsequies of 
his late patient, old Mrs. Jephson. ‘Osmond smiled benignly at their 
contact with his palm, and said in a grateful spirit: ‘ There is an apoplexy 
at Albion Villa [Captain Dodd’s].’ ‘Oh, indeed, sir!” and Munday’s 
eyes sparkled.— But I have bled and cupped him.’—‘ All right, sir; 
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I'll be on the look-out, and thank you.’”’ A pungent item in the 
author's bill of charges against Sangrado and his tribe. 

After a while, their arch-assailant, Doctor Sampson, arrives at Albion 
Villa, and finds the patient pale and muttering. Why, what is this? he 
has been cupped? and “ Sampson changed colour, and his countenance 
fell.’ —It only remains, after a scene of expostulation and explanation, to 
mike the test of what is done. ‘‘ Hartshorn! brandy! and caution! 
For those two assassins have tied my hands.” The school they belong 
so, he complains, know nothing about the paroxysms and remissions of 
diseae. ‘They have bled and cupped his patient for a passing jit. It 
aas passed into the cold stage, but no sooner (aflirms Sampson) than it 
would have done without stealing a drop of blood. “ ‘To-morrow, by 
Disease’s nature, he will have another hot fit in spite of their bleeding, 
Then those ijjits would leech his temples; and on that paroxysm re- 
mitting by the nature of Disease, would fancy their leeches had cured it.”* 

Mania ensues; and mania baffles the efforts of even a Doctor Sampson, 
in @ case where two regular practitioners have thus had the start of him. 
How can he work a great cure, he asks, after those assassins (he em- 
ene the first two syllables) Short and Osmond? Captain Dodd had 
ost blood previous to his attack, when wounded abroad. And now, for- 
sooth, “ instid of recruiting the buddy thus exhausted of the great liquid 
material of all repair, the professional ass-ass-in came and exhausted him 
worse ; stabbed him while he slept ; stabbed him unconscious, stabbed him 
in a vein: and stole more blood from him, Wasn’t that enough? No! 
the routine of profissional ass-ass-ination had but begun; nixt they 
stabbed him with cupping-needles, and so stole more of his blood. And 
they were goen from their stabs to their bites, goen to leech his temples, 
and so hand him over to the sixton.” But you came in and saved him, 
exclaims a believer. Saved his life, Sampson assents, sorrowfully, but 
life is not the only good thing a man may be robbed of by those who 
steal his life-blood, and so impoverish and water the contents of his brain. 
Captain Dodd survives the bleeding ; but is a maniac. 

As for the mania, Mr. Osmond attributes that to “an insufficient 
evacuation of blood while under the apoplectic coma.” Not bled enough! 
Why, Sampson says it is because he was bled too much. Osmond is 
amused at this; and can only repeat that the mania came of not being 
bled enough.t 

By the way, is it by a slip of the pen, or some graver lapse, that in 
some other part of the story Mr. Reade indicates Cervantes,.not Lesage, 
as the creator of Doctor Sangrado ? 

In an earlier and less popular, but not less note-worthy or meritorious 
work than “ Hard Cash,” Mr. C. Reade had already dealt a shower of 
raps on the Sangrado and Sangsue faculty. There is in ‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth’’ a Dusseldorf doctor of medicine, who, finding Gerard 
feverish from a flesh-wound (wrought by the paw of a bear), orders 
“flebotomy, and on the instant.” The man of art explains to his patient 
that in disease the blood becomes hot and distempered and more or less 
poisonous: but, a portion of this unhealthy liquid removed, Nature, he 
argues, is fain to create a purer fluid to fill its place. Bleeding, therefore, 
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being both a cooler and a purifier, was a specific in all diseases, for all 
diseases were febrile, whatever empirics might say. ‘The common-sense 
and practical observation of the unlettered soldier, Denys, serve to check 
the sanguinary designs of this leech on Gerard. When a soldier bleeds 
from a wound in battle, these leeches say, complains Denys, “ Fever. 
Bleed him !” and so they burn the wick at t’other end too. They bleed 
the bled. Now at fever’s heels comes desperate weakness ; then i man 
needs all his blood to live; but these prickers and burners, having no fore- 
thought, recking nought of what is sure to come in a few hours, and 
seeing like brute beasts only what is under their noses—thus Denys con- 
tinues his indictment—“ have meantime robbed him of the very blood his 
hurt had spared him to battle that weakness withal ; and so he dies ex- 
hausted ; hundreds have I seen so scratched, and pricked, out of the world, 
Gerard, and tall fellows too: but lo! if they have the luck to be wounded 
where no doctor can be had, then they live; this too have I seen.” Let 
Gerard experto credat Dionysio, who would never, he is persuaded, have 
outlived that field in Brabant, but for his most lucky mischance, lack of 
chirurgery. The frost choked all his bleeding wounds, and so he lived. A 
chirurgeon would have pricked yet one more hole in Denys’s body with 
his lance, and drained his last drop out, and his spirit with it.—The doctor 
straightway falls to shouting at Denys, and abusing him as a soldier, 
whose business is to kill men, not cure them ; and he warns Gerard against 
listening to that man of blood. But Denys is more than a match for the 
doctor, and goes on to say, “ 1 do somewhat in the way of blood, but nod 
worth mention in this presence. For one I slay, you slay a score, and for 
one spoonful of blood I draw, you spill a tubful. . . Goto! He was no 
fool who first called you ‘leeches.’ Sang-sues! va!’’* 

In resuming their travels, Gerard and his military comrade put up at 
a convent, where a “monastic leech” rather sides with Denys upon bleed- 
ing. We Dominicans, quoth he, seldom let blood now-a-days; the lay 
leeches say ’tis from timidity and lack of skill; but, in sooth, we have 
long found that simples will cure most of the ills that can be cured at 
all. As for the blood, the Vulgate saith expressly it is “the life of a 
man.” + 

There is a liberal infusion of history in this same tale of Mr. Reade’s, 
and a chapter in the fourth volume is concerned with the last illness and 
the death of Philip Duke of Burgundy. Now paupers, we there read, got 
sick and got well as Nature pleased: but woe betided the rich in an age 
when, * for one Mr. Malady killed, three fell by Dr. Remedy. 

“The duke’s complaint, nameless then, is now diphtheria. It is, and 
was, a very weakening malady, and the duke was old; so altogether Dr. 
Remedy bled him. 

“The duke turned very cold : wonderful!”~ To remedy which result, 
the doctor ordered an ape to be flayed forthwith and clapped to the duke’s 
breast; and officers of state ran “septemvious,”’ as the author cha- 
racteristically words it, seeking an ape to counteract what he calls the 
bloodthirsty tomfoolery of the human species. 

Again, in one of his early tales of life bucolical, Mr. Charles Reade 
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thus makes the sudden illness of an old soldier the occasion for another 
onslaught on Sangrado. ‘Corporal Patrick lived. But it was a near 
thing, a very near thing—he was saved by one of those accidents we call 
luck. When Mrs. Mayfield’s Tom rode for the doctor, the doctor was 
rovidentially out.” For, had he been in, Mr. Reade declares that Cor- 
ral Patrick would then and there have vanished ‘rom his story—this 
doctor being one of the pig-sticking sort, one who loved to stab men and 
women with a tool that “ has slain far more than the sword in modern 
days,’’—the lancet. ‘“ Had he found a man insensible, he would have 
stabbed him ; he always stabbed a fellow-creature whom he found insen- 
sible.” ‘ Now had he drawn from those old veins one table-spoonful of 
that red fluid which is the life of a man, the aged man would have come 
to his senses only to sink the next hour, and die for want of that vital 
stream stolen from him by rule.”’* If the same author’s George ‘ielding 
gets the better of his illness in the bush, it is partly beczuse “ no assassin 
had been there with his lancet.” 

George Eliot pictures the opposite modern schools of practitioners in 
the two “ medical men” who flourished at Milby, to wit Mr. Pilgrim and 
Mr. Pratt. Pratt, we are told, elegantly referred all diseases to debility, 
and, with a proper contempt for symptomatic treatment, went to the root 
of the matter with port wine and bark; while Pilgrim wes persuaded that 
the evil principle in the human system was plethora, and he made war 
against it with cupping, blistering, and cathartics. By their respective 
patients, as we may very well couceive, these two distinguished men were 
pitted against each other with great virulence. ‘ Mrs. Lowme could not 
conceal her amazement that Mrs. Phipps should trust her life in the hands 
of Pratt, who let her feed herself up to that degree, it was really shocking 
to hear how short her breath was ; and Mrs. Phipps had no patience with 
Mrs. Lowme, living, as she did, on tea and broth, and looking as yellow 
as any crow-flower, and yet letting Pilgrim bleed and blister her and 
give her lowering medicine till her clothes hung on her like a scare- 
crow’s.’’t 

There is a rather amusing passage in the invalid experiences of poor 
suffering Weber, who once fell into what his son and biographer describes 
as a singular condition, in which a yearning for meat and drink seemed 
to have mastered every intellectual faculty. Old Doctor Hedenus was the 
Sangrado who, not bled him much perhaps, but lowered him, severely 
and systematically. ‘The doctor’s panacea was reduction of the system, 
and he therefore enjoined on Weber the most scanty and stingy possible 
diet. As Weber was getting well again, the pangs of hunger seized him, 
without mercy and without intermission; and eating and drinking, we are 
assured, became the only objects of his thoughts. ‘ He would stand by 
the half hour at a time, watch in hand, on the kitchen stairs, and burst 
into fits of rage if his soup was not ready to the prescribed moment, or if 
the cup was not full to the brim. When his favourite cat had upset the 
bow! of sour milk which was the only dainty accorded him, he pursued 
the culprit all over the house with a stick, like one in a state of frenzy, in 
order to chastise the very creature he had loved to fondle. 

“The arrangement of his food, such as his Sangrado allowed him, for 
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the following day was a matter of such deep and all-absorbing anxiety to 
him, that it would have excited a smile in Caroline, had not this strange 
abnormal condition of her dear husband excited her liveliest fears.”’* It 
was not until this singular curse was removed from his brain that Weber 
once more began to bestir himself in the sphere of Euryanthe, Der 
Freischiitz, and Oberon. 

How far the most intelligent and influential of the profession have 
been, for long years past, from cherishing the Pilgrim bleed-and-purge 
"system, may be seen—to leave practice aside—in the writings of almost 
any real medical authority who has touched on the subject. Take Sir 
Henry Holland, for instance. In his Medical Notes and Reflections, a 
large octavo volume published in 1839, the cautions are frequent and the 
protests are unambiguous against the Sangrado school. One chapter, for 
example, begins with the query, Is not depletion by bleeding a practice 
still too general and indiscriminate in affections of the brain, and espe- 
cially in the different forms of paralysis? “Theory might suggest that, 
in various of these cases [enumerated], the loss of blood would lead to 
mischief.— Experience undoubtedly proves it; and there is cause to be- 
lieve that this mischief, though abated of late years, is still neither infre- 
quent nor small in amount.” Dr. Holland refers to cases of brain 
malady within his knowledge where bleeding has immediately been fol- 
lowed by convulsions of epileptic character, occasionally by amaurosis or 
deafness, more frequently still by rambling delirium ; and where wine or 
other cordials have as speedily abated these tendencies. “ I have known 
many instances where bleeding has been repeated to remove the very 
symptoms which it was next to certain it had been the means of bringing 
on.” Even in those cases of cerebral disorder where the tendency to 
coma may give presumption of pressure, “ I have sometimes had the 
most direct cause to believe that large bleeding induced paralytic attacks, 
which might otherwise have been spared.” Elsewhere Sir H. Holland 
affirms several of these observations as to bleeding (especially in advanced 
life) to apply equaily to the use of purgatives: “The frequent employ- 
ment of drastic medicines of this kind is injurious to the general powers 
of life, as well as to the particular organs on which their impression is 
first made.” Once more: “ Those singular disturbances to the nervous 
system which occasionally occur from great deficiency or sudden loss of 
blood, and which have reflected action in disturbing the heart, are often 
wrongly interpreted, and made a motive for additional depletion.’’t 

Take as sn incidental illustration, to the like effect, a case occurring 
in the practice of the late Dr. Andrew Combe,—his patient being a 
brother-physician, suffering from a severe rheumatic affection, with great 
pain, fever, nervous restlessness, and an apparently full bounding pulse. 
“In my younger days I should have bled him as an act of necessity ; 
and, even as it was, I had some anxious doubts in refraining.” Certain 
circumstances, however, not of a prominent kind, led Dr. Combe to sus- 
pect that the excitement was much more of a nervous than inflammatory 
character ; and he abstained from bleeding, and refused even leeches, 
which the patient wished for. ‘ The event showed | was correct ; and, 
had I bled him, I have reason to believe that his recovery would have 





* Life of Weber, vol. ii. ch. v. 
+ Medical Notes and Reflections, by Sir H. Holland, M.D., cf. pp. 38 sg., 279, 
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been greatly retarded, and his stamina much impaired, instead of being, 
as he now is, better than for many previous months.” 

Poor Thomas Hood, the elder, often and often, in his familiar corre- 

spondence, bewails the Sangrado system in general, and deprecates in 
particular its application or applicability to himself. Writing from 
Coblentz in 1835, he says: “I have at last reluctantly called in medical 
aid ; the whole system here seems based on Sangrado’s practice, bleeding, 
blistering, and drastics. I had the prudence to mitigate his prescriptions, 
which in the proportion of two-thirds almost made me faint away. 
Again, to another friend, some six months later: “ Verily, I have no 
faith in the doctors here—we are sure to see a funeral every day—the 
population being only 20,000, including troops. I heard the other day 
of a man having fifty-five leeches on his thigh! My wig! why they 
out-Sangrado Sangrado! One of their blisters would draw a waggon. 
If I should be ill again I will prescribe for myself.” Next year, he has 
a fit of spitting blood : the doctor sent for, bleeds him, and though with 
success, the patient plaintively protests : ‘* Now I cannot believe that such 
a poor crow as I can have too much blood.” In a later epistle (April, 
1837), still from Coblentz, he tells how there are standing advertisements 
in the town papers where leeches are to be had cheap. ‘1 now ot three 
barber- -surgeons who bleed; there may be more. The one who bled me 
in February is only just set up, and he told me he had bled eighty that 
month ; one may say two hundred and fifty, between the three operators, 
with safety.” It is touching, however, to find him, three years later, 
when prostrate with a more alarming seizure, congratulating himself on 
having had no fresh attack since the bleeding in the arm, and writing to 
his wite, his “ own dearest love,’’ from Stratford (April, 1840), “ I sus- 
pect had I been bled at Ostend instead of lingering on for fourteen days, 
it would have averted all this.’’ But his English doctor told him they 
probably thought he had no blood to spare, and that he, the doctor, only 
bled him now to save blood in the end.t 

Sangrado saviours, as a class, might have their system worse defined 
than in the words of Gibbon, when ‘concluding that, upon the whole, the 
reat Mogul emperor was rather the scourge than the benefit of mankind. 
If, says he,t some partial disorders, some ” local oppressions, were healed 
by the sword of Timour, the remedy was far more pernicious than the 
disease. 

It was remarked the other day by a reviewer of Dr. Barclay’s recent 
work on Medical Errors,§ that many of us can recollect the time when it 
was universally believed that the first step to be taken in any serious case 
was to bleed the patient, and now so completely has opinion changed, 
and so high does the prejudice against blood-letting run, that few phy- 
sicians, even if they believe that under certain circumstances it would be 
beneficial, will dare to employ it. The physician in such a case knows, 
it is added, that should it terminate fatally he will be charged with the 
death of his patient, and he therefore “ quietly and prudently submits to 

he rule which fashion or current opinion prescribes for him.” 

* Letter from Madeira, dated Jan. 30, 1844.—See Life of Dr. A. Combe, 
». 470. 

Memorials of Thomas Hood, vol. i. pp. 82, 102, 231, 267; ii. 67. 

x History of the Decline and Fall, &c., ch. Lxv. 


) Fallacies connected with the Application of the Inductive Method of Reason- 
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WIDOW DALLAS. 


AN IRISH TALE. 


V. 


Mrs. Daas felt the dread that such a situation naturally must make 
one feel, but fully trusted that in a little time the man would come back 
according to his promise. But she could not keep from weeping. The 
dreadful doubt of how she was to reach her home—the way was wholly 
unknown to her—the extreme darkness and wildness of the night—the 
utter loneliness of the scene—all this might have appalled a much sturdier 
heart, and been too much for even a strong man’s nerves. She had not 
waited more than a few minutes after Thady had gone, when she heard 
the sound of horses galloping down from the mountain-side, and the 
men who rode them, pulling up, soon approached at a foot’s pace. One 
of them got off his horse, and, giving the bridle to his companion, ap- 
proached the car she was sitting on, and said, “ Who's here?” Mrs, 
Dallas was afraid almost to speak; but the speaker, who was Phelim 
O’Neil, did not wait for an answer to approach near her, and when he 
saw who it was, he said: 

‘I’m sorry that you have met with such a sad accident, Mrs. Dallas, 
but I think J can tell you what you had best do, so as to get into shelter 
first, and afterwards get aconveyance to reach your home. We have just 
been out shooting on the mountains, and I waited in one of the tenants’ 
cabins for the rain to be over, but seeing no sign of it I came off with my 
gamekeeper, who is now riding the other horse; he has two large hampers 
on each side, and I think I shall be able to put you cushions, and make 
you as comfortable as it is possible to be under the circumstances, and in 
a little time we shall reach Rocheville by the short way.” Having said 
this, Mrs. Dallas did not, in her fearful and forlorn state, know what 
reply to make, but allowed him to remove the cushions, and put them, 
with the other man’s help, across the two hampers, which were on each 
side of the horse that Darby Ryan was on. He then said, “ Now, Darby, 
get on my horse, and gallop to M‘Gourks’s cabin for a hand-barrow to 
fetch this lady’s trunk.” 

The man instantly obeyed, and all this preparation was effected in 
the course of two or three minutes. When he was gone, Mrs. Dallas 
said : 

“Tam waiting here, sir, for the person that drove this car with me 
from Churchtown, and I expect him here shortly.” 

“Tt is much better for you to seat yourself on the cushions, and I 
will answer for your being taken to a place of shelter,” Phelim replied. 

Mrs. Dallas thought that she could better trust the person who at least 
was in the guise of a gentleman than the man who had driven her, so 
she allowed herself to be lifted up on the car, and the horse, which was a 
tall, powerful, and very quiet one, stood quite still as she stepped from 
her place on the side of the car upon the cushion which was fixed on its 
back. As soon as she had taken her seat, and as Phelim held the 
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reins, standing at the horse’s head, Darby returned with a small hand- 
barrow and two small boys, which, as usual, they called gossoons. 

“ Now, Darby,” said Phelim, “ you put the lady's trunk on the barrow. 
Stay with this gossoon, and let him wheel it after us. Let the other, 
who rides well, get on the horse’s back in front of the baskets, and I 
will ride my own horse, and show them the way.” 

This was done, and the little fellow bestriding the horse kept pace 
with Phelim, who took them right across the mountain, through the 
brushwood, by the paths, all in the dark, the lady not knowing which 
way he was going, but trembling, weeping, and half dead with anxiety. 
The horses climbed up the eminences like goats, the wild broom and 
heath brushed the baskets as the lady sat between them, the little boy 
lashed the horse and seemed to enjoy his mettle as he sprang forward 
through the brushwood, by the tangled rushes, through the frowning 
chasms of rocks, over the furze-dotted patch of green turf, still following 
in the wake of Phelim’s horse, till it came to a halt at the vault-way at 
the back of his ancestral abode, Castleogh. He dismounted and stood 
to his horse, and the lady, guided by the urchin, came up. He waited 
till the boy whom he had left with Darby Ryan in charge of the barrow 
and lady's trunk came up also, which happened in a few minutes, and 
then desired the gossoon who rode to get off, and to help the other in 
taking charge of it. He then gave his horse to Darby Ryan, and they 
all, under Darby’s care, went away, and left him with the lady. When 
she was thus left alone with him, she began to be sensible of her situa- 
tion, and to suspect that she had been drawn into a sort of trap, and she 
was filled with consternation. She implored him to have pity on her. 
He continued asking her to alight, and she still refused. He informed 
her that the door led to a house of shelter. 

“ Oh, sir,” she cried, “if it were a regular access to any house, why 
should you send your servants away? Have pity on my deserted, 
miserable condition, and let me take the way to Rocheville ; let one of 
the boys lead me there; I do not care if it should be ever so far. I 
fear to go this silent, intricate way ; I fear to leave the open ground, 
even. Oh, have mercy upon me, and let me go!” 

“IT would sooner die than injure you,” replied Phelim. “TI love you 
better than my life itself. I will indeed take care of you if you will 
trust me.” 

“Take care of me, sir!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dallas. “I do not want 
any further care than to allow me to go to my home.” It had been 
raining until then, but the weather cleared at last. ‘Oh, sir,” she 
added, “even allow me to dismount, and I will find my way over the 
mountain; but only let me go.” 

“Indeed the way is difficult to find, and there are marshes and bogs 
which you could never get through,” he answered. “ But can you not 
step in for a moment, and listen to what I say? I swear to you I love 
you dearer than it is possible for me to say, and have loved you so 
since I saw you.” 

She did not wish to enter into any explanation regarding those feel- 
ings, and much less did she wish to accede to his urgent request of going 
inside the passage, aud she felt the situation most irksome and terrifying. 
She screamed to him to have pity on her. Her sobs were so unceasing, 
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that it seemed as if she would be seized with a convulsive fit. But still 
he approached nearer, and knelt to her to beg of her to allow him to 
take her down, and he was on the point of seizing her in his brawn 
arms and lifting her down, when, as it were overwhelmed with the 
sense of her danger, she gave a wild, fearful scream, and sank back life. 
less on the cushion which lay at her back. Phelim, who all this time 
had never let go the bridle of the horse, now felt that the case was 
becoming alarming. He was by no means a hard-hearted man, and he 
really thought that when she had agreed to enter with him, been pacified, 
and had come in and seen his house, that he would have had an oppor- 
tunity of persuading her to think better of the prospect which he was 
enabled to lay before her, and the good fortune which he should be certain 
to offer to her, all would have been well; she would probably have relented, 
and listened to his advances. But now he almost apprehended some- 
thing serious from her state of mind, and would have given much that 
he had pursued a different course, and that he had taken her to Roche- 
ville at once. Soon after her last most shrieking cry, the door which 
was inside the passage, at whose entrance they stood, opened, and Darby 
Ryan ran out, and going up to his master, whispered something to him, 
Although both master and man supposed that she was totally uncon- 
scious, such was not really the case, but though she felt momentarily 
faint, she recovered herself, and even heard the words which Darby said 
to Phelim O’Neil. They were: “The sodgers is out still-hunting on 
the mountain, and if she cries out so they'll be here shortly.” She felt 
a sort of supernatural strength given to her by the necessity of the occa- 
sion, and raising herself up from the cushion, exclaimed, “I adjure you, 
sir, by all the feelings which belong to a man, that you let me leave this.” 
She then called out very loudly for help, and though it did not succeed in 
bringing any soldiers to the place, yet it reached the ear of two horsemen 
who were at some distance from the spot, but who galloped up to see 
what was the matter. The fact was, that the magistrates’ requisition for 
a still-hunting party had arrived at the barracks at Churchtown. Though 
only a subaltern’s party was required, such was the anxiety felt by Major 
Hargrave, who was a very zealous officer, on the occasion of his men 
being employed for the first time on this somewhat troublesome duty, 
that he was determined to go after the party at some distance. Accord- 
ingly, telling one of his captains the state of the case, the other asked to 
accompany him in his night ride, and Major Hargrave consenting, they 
both got on their horses and followed at some little distance. 

When Darby, who was the adviser and instigator in the whole of the 
nefarious business, saw the issue that it was likely to come to, he urged 
his master to go by the secret way into his house, and before the horse- 
men had reached the place where Mrs. Dallas was seated, Phelim had 
thrown the reins on the horse’s neck, and he and his exemplary servant both 
absconded. Phelim saw that if he had been unable to urge her to come 
along with him down the passage when she was alone, it would have been 
still more impossible for him to effect such a purpose when such assistance 
was at hand, and though he was not at all unwilling to contend the point 
with the horsemen, yet the circumstance of the lady’s reluctance would 
make the contention useless. ‘Thus conscience doth make cowards of us 
all, and he feared more the ridiculous disclosure which would follow her 
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being questioned by her rescuers, than anything that could have ensued 
from their coming into collision with him. 

When Major Hargrave and his companion rode up, their astonishment 
was very great indeed, but did not equal the tumult of feelings with which 
Mrs. Dallas was seized at being found in such a situation. The boy who 
had wheeled the barrow away also returned at that instant, and leaving it 
near her horse, having evidently been ordered to do so by those inside, 
he ran off as fast as he could go. When Mrs. Dallas had come to herself, 
she briefly explained under what circumstances she had arrived, and how 
she had been led along through the unknown mountain-paths, and gave, 
in short, the recital of her journey from Churchtown, adding, that the 
mysterious disappearance of the driver who took her in the car from 
thence made her almost suspect that a trap had been laid for her. 

“Come what may,” said Major Hargrave, “1 hope you will allow me 
to stay with you, Mrs. Dallas, till I have taken you home, or to some 
place of safety.” 

Mrs. Dallas felt more than she dared to express the sense of thankful- 
ness that she experienced in having found an escape from the dreadful 
predicament, and replied: ‘ You see how the matter stands, and I shall be 
obliged to you for your escort to my home.” 

Then Major Hargrave asked his companion to go to where the revenue 
men who had brought the still-hunting party out were standing with the 
soldiers, and tell them to send two men to come and take charge of the 
barrow, and to let them all follow him in the direction of Mrs. Dallas’s 
house. Then he was left alone with her, and a host of contending emotions 
succeeded in her mind to the frightful despair which had possessed her 
before. She thought it was as a raising from the dead this sudden ap- 
parition, ‘The security was nothing in itself compared with the gratitude 
she felt to the noble being who had been the means of bringing it to her. 
Though the meeting him was indeed casual, it seemed as if it were a 
decree of Providence that she should be so rescued from the imminent 
danger of being imprisoned, if not ill treated most shamefully. They 
had not time to descant long upon the circumstances, but he urged her to 
press onward, and taking hold of her bridle, the night being now clear 
and the moon breaking out, they went onwards, and his friend, who had 
returned with the men, rode with them. Her nerves were now so com- 
pletely shocked by the severe trial which they had undergone, that Major 
Hargrave was almost apprehensive of her being able to remain seated, 
and the doubt was whether he should hurry her on quickly until they got 
to her journey’s end, or allow of her feeling more easy by proceeding at 
a slower pace. They did not talk much during the way of any but the 
most indifferent subjects—of her late journey, of the state of the country, 
and of the families in the neighbourhood. She never ceased to think what 
a wonderful mercy it would be if she were able to reach her home in 
safety. His manner, his look, his words, his every gesture, showed the 
utmost respect and kind solicitude for her. She felt much reassured, and 
gathering courage from the kind way in which he spoke, and the de- 
meanour which he had habitually observed, she sustained herself through 


the dreary ride, and at last reached the cottage, they having made a cir- 
cuit of the mountain. 
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When they arrived, he assumed to himself the authority of letting the 
revenue men go back with the horse and the barrow to Castleogh, and 
he stayed at the door until the maids in the house had been roused, and 
had opened it to their mistress. When he saw her at last safely housed, 
he and his friend wished her good night, and saying that he could not go 
in, but hoped to do himself the pleasure of calling again on her the next 
day, he and his companion rode back to where the revenue party were 
with the soldiers. It was nearly daylight before they had finished their 
search o: the different places pointed out to them by the revenue men as 
likely to be the haunts of the illicit distillers, and after a fruitless patrol 
they al! returned to their barracks at Churchtown. 

When Major Hargrave left Mrs. Dallas, he began pondering in his 
own mind as to the course he should pursue with regard to the conduct 
that had been shown her by Mr. O'Neil. The more he dwelt upon the 
whole detail, the more he became convinced that she was quite right in 
supposing that a foul and deep-laid design had been at work for the pur- 
pose of drawing her into O’Neil’s power, but he also was at a loss to see 
how the culpability could be brought home to him. Could any one prove 
that the wretched man who drove the car had intentionally brought it 
into collision with the rock on the roadside? that O’Neil’s account of his 
casually riding there and coming up in time to take her from off the car 
was not also true? Could any one fix any censure upon him for taking 
her away into a place of shelter? What was clear to the mind of every 
one was still by no means legally indictable, and now that by the most 
providential interposition he was enabled to bring her out safe from harm, 
he thought to himself that he would rather endeavour to induce her to 
leave a country where such things were likely to occur, than set about to 
take vengeance on the vile offender who could be capable of them, With 
such reflections he arrived at Churchtown, and resolved to take the first 
opportunity that presented itself of urging upon her the necessity of 
leaving the country. Indeed, his feelings with regard to her welfare were 
so strong, and his determination, if possible, to make her an offer of his 
hand so fixed, that he scarcely slept that morning, notwithstanding the 
fatigues which he had gone through during the night. 

How different were the feelings of Phelim O’Neii when he found him- 
self, with his chosen confidant and servant, inside the dining-room at 
Castleogh. “ What on earth,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ shall I now do to esca 
the sight of man? Every acquaintance in the neighbourhood will hear 
this story in the course of two or three days. I must be off, Darby; 
soon, very soon. 1’ll take the first stage that goes to Dublin. I'll not 
wait many hours. If I had been able to get her inside the house, it would 
have been all right ; but now that I’m balked, she'll never consent to see 
me again, aud I cannot bear to be laughed at about it. I cannot stand 
becoming. the by-word of the whole country.” 

Thus was this man, who had been born a gentleman, and with ever 
advantage of personal appearance, and with means fully ample to enable 
him to live as a gentleman and to maintain that position in society, so 
sunk and degraded from the sphere that he ought to have moved in, from 
low education, low habits, low associations, that he had become the tool 
of a low-born creature like Darby Ryan, and had lost his respect in the 
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estimation both of himself and of his fellow-men. So, truly, was the 
converse of the saying in him veritied : 

To thine own self be true, 


And it must follow as to night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


But he prepared for his journey, and, as matters had turned out, it was 
perhaps the best step that he could take. 


Tt was a beautiful morning at Charlesfort the day after that eventfal 
evening on which Mrs. Dallas met with her mishaps, and Mrs. Moore re. 
solved to take the children a drive into the country, saying that she 
would go to the cottage and inquire of the maids as to what time ¢! rey 
expected their mistress back. The days were getting mue “*h shorter now. 
and she would go soon after breakfast, so the carriage was ready at eleven, 
and the two little girls and Mrs. Moore got in and drove to the cottage 
They were two charming little children, and every day Mrs. Moore was 
becoming more attached to little Georgiana. She told her that she 
thought her mamma would verw soon return, and that she need not grieve 
about her, for she heard that she was quite well in the last letter she had 
from Mr. Moore. Always making mention of her, and dwe! ng upon 
the pleasure that they would have in meeting her again, they ¢ onversed 
together the whole time that they were driving from ¢ ‘harlesfort to the 
cottage. She told them of the beautiful sights that her mamma had seen 
m London, and what a wonderful place it was, She said that she would 
be soon sure to return, as it would not take long to establish little Pre- 
derick at his school, as Woolwich was but a very short distance from Lon- 
don. She told them how charmed she was to find that they had behaved 
so well and been so friendly together, and that she hoped they would 
alwavs love one another as true little sisters. Little Georgiana was 80 
pleased at her kind looks, her beaming countenan ce, her smiling dark 
eves, which spoke the very soul of ami ‘abil; tv, and let you into the secret 
ot her heart, which actually only felt t pleasure in acts of affectionate re- 
gard, that she almost thought she had met with a second mother, and 
said, “ 1 love you nearly as much as mamma.”” They were not long it 
driving to the cottage, but were ce rtainly little prepared to mect with 
what they saw ther: 

Although it was late at might before Mrs. Dallas had some able to get 
to her bed after all her troubles. vet she determined to mse early in the 
morning, as she said to herself, “ My first act will be to write to Mrs 
Moare and tel! her af mv arrival, o ask her how my littl Georgiana is.” 


She got up accordingh. though exceeding! wearied and harassed. and 
even trembling from the recollec ioe of what she had gone through. She 
had, however, the deenest sense of seutivedie to the Almightw for the 
wondertal wav in which she had been brought out of the terrible danget 
that she might have fallen into. She praved long and earnest!y. After 
breakfasting, she sat down to write her note to Mrs. Moore, and begar 
to thmk who she should send m by. It was a long time before it could 


reach that lady by post, but she dic not know to whom she could entrust 
wt. She even felt apprehensive of al) the mhabitants of the neighbouring 
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cottages, co much had she been shocked by the fright of the past night. 
Her maids, to whom she told the story, reassured her. They said that 
it was only a wild freak of Mv. O'Neil’s, but that they were all a wild 
ect at Castleogh, and it was well she had got rid of him. Mrs. Dallas 
thought to herself that she would be glad if she could find means to 
leave such a neighbourhood, as only for Mrs. Moore the place would 
he intolerable. She fell into a reverie—the hours passed on—sche heard 
the house-bell ring—she looked at the clock, me it was near twelve, 
when, to her intense delight, she saw, on looking through the window, 
that Mrs. Moore’s carriage was at the gate, with the two little chil- 

dren and herself in it. They very soon alighted, and she felt transports 
of joy both at seeing little Georgiana again, and at meeting her Kind 
friend. She asked her to let the two little ones go away together to lay 
in the garden, and when they were out of hearing she told her friend, in 
a flood of tears, the whole of the story of her adventures 

After hearing it from beginning to end, Mrs. Moore said: 

“My dear, you must not think of staving here now. Come home 
with me for the present, and stay at ( ‘harlesfort until vou have written to 
your brother, and T have also written to Mr. Moore, and then we shall 
see what best can be done. That a man should be guilty of such an 
insane attempt as leading away a woman against her will to his house, 
is what | have heard of as happening amongst the farmers in the remote 

rts of the country, but 1 do not think it has ever been attempted upon 
a lady before now. If there be any possibility of punishing him for such 
conduct, I should think he certainly ought to suffer, let the publicity 
be ever so great; but you should certainly come home now with me, 
He will not, I think, attempt anything further when you are at my 
house, and, under the circumstances, | really faney he must be so 
ashamed of himself that he will be sure to leave the neighbourhood, 
Tam sure that I feel exceedingly grateful to Major Hargrave for the 
part that he has acted on this occasion, and that vou must also have the 
same feelings for him. After all your trials it will be much pleasanter 
for you to leave this, if it be only for a time.” 

With such persu iasions did Mrs. Moore induce her friend to consent, 
and she actually made her preparations for departure, and left the cottage 
along with Mrs. Moore and the two little girls, in the carriage which 
had brought them thither. When thev had driven about two miles, they 
met Major Hargrave on horseback, who was on his w ay to the cottage to 
make inquiries as to the health of the lady to whom he had been of such 
material assistance, and when Mrs. Moore saw him she stopped the car- 
riage, and beckoned to him to come to her. When he came up, and 
they had saluted one another, Mrs. Moore said : 

“This lady, who is so much indebted to you for your kind conduct, I 
have prevailed upon to come and stay with me for a ‘few days, and I hope 
that you will come to-morrow to us “and meet her at dinner at Charles- 
fort.” 

When Major Hargrave agreed to do so, and they had some further 
conversation, they drove on, and he returned to his quarters at Church- 
town. On their way back to Charlesfort, Mrs. Moore began an eulogium 
of Major Hargrave, of his appearance, his manners, of his intrepid and 
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noble conduct, of his good taste in the behaviour he had shown, and never 
ceased to comment on each particular, and though Mrs. Dallas was wholly 
a silent auditor on the occasion, vet,"with a woman’s discrimination, Mrs. 
Moore was able to perceive that she was by no means unmoved by the 
description which she gave her of her sentiments in regard to his conduet. 
Tt would have been easy for a person of cynical disposition to assert that 
he could not have done otherwise than what he did, but the events had 
turned out so effectively in his favour, that whether it was his good star 
that decreed him such a prize, or that his good looks and manners had 
captivated the lady in whom he took such an interest, it was nevertheless 
certain that he had now completely won her affection, although she did 
not wish to confess it even to herself. The next day he came a iittle 
before the dinner-hour, as Mrs. Moore told him that it was quite a prin ate 
party, and she would not ask any one to meet him except the most inti- 
mate friends of the family, and hoped he would come early. 

When he came up- «stairs he found the ladies seated in the drawing: 
room, and Mrs. Moore told him that she only expected the clergyman of 
the parish and his wife; a little while afterw ards she said she would return 
shortly, and left him with Mrs. Dallas. She was dressed in a light violet 
gauze, most exquisitely trimmed. on sat in a corner of the sofa, 
appare ntly rather languid from some late fatigue. Her eyes were beam: 
ing soft ‘and beautifal; her colour blushed “ deeper sweets” as she 
looked at him; her arm of purest alabaster lay on the edge of the sofa 
cashion; her small hand drooped over it ; her hips almost quivered with 
emotion as she began to speak, and to say to him, “I feel sure, sir, that 
l ought to thank you for your exertions the other evening.” He an- 
swered that he was ‘only casually passing, but he felt exceedingly pleased 
at tinding that his escort was of use to her in seeing her safe to her home. 


He added: “It would be to me an extreme pleasure to know that | 
had been the means of being of service to any person in such a predica- 
ment.” ‘There was something so strikingly soft and engaging m the 


look that she regarded him with when he had uttered these words, that 
he telt as if he had imspired her with a favourable impression, and that he 
should not be an unsuccessful advocate if he pleaded for himself to her 

He hoped sincerely that she had not suffered from the effects of the 
tiresome ride. She said that at first she felt it. bat she had now quit 
recovered. He said that he had been thinking ever since it happened o! 
what a severe trial it must have been to her, and that it had never for a 
moment gone out of his memory. Mrs. Dallas remarked : “ Well, it is 2 
rather remarkable passage in my life, but in yours, 1 suppose, it 1s 
only a transient occurrence, which will make but a faint eeupresnon, and 
be forgotten m a short time.” “No, Mrs. Dalias,”’ he replied, “ 1 do 

not think so; there are circumstances attending the events of that evening 
which | know | shall never forget. It 18 not often in a man’s life - that 
he becomes so deeply impressed as ] was.” “In what way?’ inquired 
Mrs. Dallas. He said, “ | felt interested beyond all that | would express 
in it; but 1 must ask you to forgive my saymg what | ought to concea! 
from you.” “ You have put me under ‘such an obligation already,”’ she 
answered, “ ] am ready to pardon you, if it is not a very great offence.” 
“ The offence is,” said Major Hargrave, “that 1 feel an mterest in you 
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ater than any words ean speak, and T hope you will forgive my 
saving that T love you.” She sunk her head on her breast, and say 
ing “1 will give you an answer some other time, sit,” she left the 
room. 

As this was by no means said angrily, but, on the contrary, ina 
eoft tone, Major Hargrave conjectured that the reason of her departure 
was the apprehension of some person coming in sud lenly and being 
witness to a seene, and that it was far from her thoughts t o break off 
finally with him. ne it had not been his intention to speak his 
mind so early to her, or, indeed, to enter so seriously upon the topic, yet 
as his declaration was brought out by the encouraging looks w lich he 
had received from her, he was not, when he was left alone to his re 
flections, by any means sorry for having proceeded so far in the business, 

Mrs. Dallas sought her friend Mrs. Moore, and told her she wished to 
speak to her very much for a few minutes; and Mrs, Moore, conjecturing 
what the matter was, sat down and began to laugh. Mrs. Dallas could 
searcely keep from laughing also, but she told her friend from beginning 
to end what had taken place, and added: “1 have not vet given him 
a final answer, but | imagine that he fully believes that 1 will accept 
him.” 

* You know, my dear,” said Mrs. Moore, “that T told you the other day 
what my opinion of him was. There are some persons who are possessed 
of that sort of tell-tale countenance that one can never mistake the 
character they bear, and 1 am sure 1 know that he is good tempered and 
good natured, being, besides, clever and handsome, | am perfectly con- 
vineed, from his conduct and his demeanour in every respect, that he is 
worthy of you, which is saving the most that I can say of him,’ 

They soon afterwards joined Major Hargrave below in the drawing- 
room, and some other guests coming in, the dinner was announced. 
Major Hargrave went down with the clergvman’s wife, and did not say 
a word more during dinner-time to Mrs. Dallas, and she certainly ap- 
preciated the delicacy which he showed in not letting any of the guests 
see how matters stood. The sederunt after dinner was very short, and as 
it was an autumn moonlight, and extremely fair, Mrs. Moore engaged 
the ladies to go with her into the garden, ‘and soon afterwards the two 
gentlemen joined them. 

The clergy man was an old acquaintance of Mrs. Moore, and was a 
truly devout and earnest follower of the blessed religion which he pro- 
fessed, and he and his wife walked onward with Mrs. Moore and the 
children, and he began a conversation regarding education, with which 
they were deeply ~- nti both from the circumstance of his being 
a parent who had brought up his young ones in the most exemplary 
way, and from his Christian principles, being so well known and so clearly 
exhibite din his conduct through life. While they were engaged in their 
conversation, and solely taken up with its subject, Mrs. Dallas had 
dropped behind, and Major Hargrave having joined her, he thought he 
would at once come to the point with regard to the subject with which 
they were both most intensely interested, ‘end remarked: “1 think, Mrs. 
Dallas, it is as well to say that I have fully made up my mind to retire 
from the service when I have a convenient op portunity, and having a 
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small place in England, which is at present let, I shall go there and 


reside. 


I mentioned before to you what my sentiments were, and I hope 


I may have been fortunate enough to have received your pardon for de- 
claring them to you so soon, but there are so many vicissitudes in our 
very uncertain life as soldiers, that if I did not say what I had to say at 
once I might be ordered away, and have never a chance of saying it 


again. 


There will be still some little time before I can be enabled to 


leave my present profession; but it will not be very long, for 1 want 
to make the retirement which I propose before the regiment gets an 
order to go on foreign service, for were I to wait for that event to take 
place, the time for its proposal would not be advantageous to me ; besides, 
as there is now no active service in prospect for the British army to look 
forward to, the only service that I should have to expect would be colonial, 
and nothing could reconcile me to another specimen of colonial life, of 
which I have had much experience before, and know that it is in the 
highest degree objectionable, particularly either in the West or East 


Indies.” 


Mrs. Dallas said that she must confess that for herself she did not 
feel disposed to say no, but she could never finally consent to change her 
condition until she was fully assured whether or not her children would 
be sufficiently provided for. 

“T do not think there can be any doubt on that subject,” replied 
Major Hargrave, “when I have written all that I intend to do; and 
when you have submitted it to your adviser, I am sure he will see that 
there can be no difficulty in acceding to my request.” 

“T shall write to my brother, then,” said Mrs. Dallas, “and consult 
him ; and if you really mean honourably to abide by this determination 
which you now express to me, I can enclose it for his perusal, and when 
I hear from him again I will speak to you on the subject.” 

“You shall have it to-morrow, Mrs. Dallas,” said Major Hargrave ; 
“and, indeed, it is so simple that I can easily write it to-night. I will 
now go back and write it for you.”’ 

They returned to the house, and Major Hargrave entering it with 
her, she brought him a sheet of paper, on which he wrote a stipulation, 
by which he proposed to grant to each of the children an adequate sum 
out of his property provided that he was married to their mother, and she 
enclosed it in a hurried letter, which she sent to her brother in Dublin ; 
and they so mutually loved each other, that this act, sosudden and so un- 
foreseen, seemed to each, as it were, a seal of their union, and, though it 
was not as yet declared to any one, they held themselves bound inviolably 
by this contract to consider themselves affianced. He was truly happy; 
he thought he never had beheld a face so benign, so angelic, so calm, so 
purely beautiful. 

The whole party met soon: afterwards in the drawing-room, and 
Mrs. Moore knew by the looks of each of the lovers that some in- 
teresting disclosure had taken place, but she waited till the time of the 
departure of the clergyman and his wife, and when Major Hargrave 
stood up to go and to bid farewell, she said that she hoped she might 
often see him, and looked at Mrs. Dallas. She said, also, that she ex- 


pected Mr. Moore home in two days, and that on the following Wedunes- 
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day she hoped to see Major Hargrave. He was going away, promising 
to come on that day, and just about to open the door, when Mrs. Moore 
went up to see the children in the nursery, and left him with Mrs. 
Dallas. He knelt at her feet, and said that he considered himself the 
happiest of men—that it was, indeed, the happiest day of his life—and 
that he would return the next day to see her. She said that she would be 
still at Charlesfort for some time, and that she could answer, on her part, 
for his being welcome. When he was gone, she told the whole of the 
case to Mrs. Moore, and the two ladies talked long and affectionately 
about it, and many, indeed, were the congratulations which Mrs. Moore 
made her on the occasion. 

The terms in which Major Hargrave had made his proposal were alto- 
gether so advantageous for a person in Mrs, Dallas’s position, that had 
they come from an aged man of invalid habits, or even an infirm person, 
they would, in a worldly point of view, have been welcomed by any friend 
of hers, but, as they came from one who was really the beau ideal of a 
lover to a lady of twenty-seven, it was certainly a matter of congratula- 
tion to Mrs. Dallas; and, for her brother’s part, he sent an answer from 
Dublin immediately, approving of the arrangement, and advising her, if 
her affections were engaged in the matter, to consent to the proposal. 
He said he should manage for her so that she should not lose by her 
leaving the cottage in the country, and that, on the whole, the best thing 
she could possibly do would be to leave Ireland, and settle down with 
Major Hargrave in the place which he had said was so well adapted for 
their residence. 

Having received this letter from the man whom she had to look 
to most as her adviser, Mrs. Dallas did not hesitate longer to consent 
to Major Hargrave’s proposition ; and to his request to be allowed to 
ask for an early day to be fixed for their marriage, she replied that 
she had no objection to make. So, soon after, their union took place, and 
very shortly subsequent to it he was enabled to make a favourable ar- 
rangement with the officers of his regiment to sell out, receiving a good 
sum from those who obtained their respective steps by his retirement. 
They are now settled in a very pleasant locality in England, and fre- 

uently recal to their minds the wonderful adventures which attended 
their meeting and their first period of acquaintanceship in the neighbour- 
ing island. 
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A SOURCE FOR THE SENSATIONISTS. 


Tre scene was at the public table of the Royal Hotel at Scarborough ; 
it was a pleasant party ; and one of those composing it was a good old 
lady still living, I hope, at Bradford, whose usual talk was in bad Eng- 
lish with a Yorkshire pronunciation. “ Well, now, it wow wunderful | 
was her common expression of astonishment. On the occasion I refer to 
the conversation had become literary. She had read some of the sensa- 
tion novels, and was unable to conceive where their startling incidents 
could have been found. Once and again she exclaimed, “ It tour wunder- 
fal!” Now this only showed that, whatever might have been the old 
lady’s other reading, she never read the Zimes newspaper. Seareely a 
week passes that the whole framework of a story of thrilling interest 
might not be culled from the second column of its first page. I will 
merely take the week in which | write; or, indeed, amy week ; and first 
we have the following : 

«Lina TO ——” (we will say, for the sake of a better name, Lina to 
De Beere). “ Why all this mystery? If you are in trouble it will make 
no difference in my feelings of friendship ; only come to me. | am at 
B——.; you ¢an know my ade lress by applying ; if 1 do not hear at once 
I will have no pity on you.’ 

In other words, “ Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer.” 
“Ww hy make a mystery of the sorrows under which you are suffering! 
Come to B (having previously obtained my address), and you shall 
find consolation. Mistrust me, and I abandon you.” By a practised 
hand this could be made strikingly effective. 

For the special nature of the troubles by which the person addressed is 
surrounded we must refer to a separate advertisement. 

** Mistaken in the character of servants and pretended friends. Every 
step of yours and mine known and counteracted. Important letters never 
reach me.” Then we hear of an “ outrage on a ruined and innocent 
woman ;” and a longer advertisement than the rest tells of being “ Grossly 
imposed upon, Juggileries concerted and arranged beforehand. All thei 
representations and statements mere inventions without a particle of truth. 
Malice and revenge. Constantly intriguing and plotting. Entirely in 
their power. Danger extreme. ali Simply from these extracts alone, how 
well the plot thickens. But it may be asked where is the principal 
incident ?—the sensation. Such as pitching a poor gentleman, who makes 
an inopportune call, into the bottom of a well; and leaving him to get 
out of it if he can ? Happil another advertisement suggests what is re- 
quired, in these words: ** Writs. It will be the death of one of your 
best friends—he who recently sent you 5/."" There is more in this | 
should say than meets the eve. The cool suggestion to be the death of 
one of his best friends, has no reference to boring him to death with 
letters. | shall show, by-and-by, that it may have a much darker sig 
nificance. I must confess that there is something paltry in 34, and ¥ if 
one of our best friends deserved being put to death for anything, it w would 
be for sending so little ; but this may be set nght. In the days of sent 
mental comedy, the (seneroso benefico of the | piece, exclaiming. “ Take 
this, poor wanderer!” used to fling towards the object of his “bounty a 


=) 
long sulk purse of uncounted money, which came upon the boards of the 
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stage with a jingling crash that was positively alarming. Tow different 
would have been the effect if he had meanly told out—piece by piece— 
even 5/, The novelist may take still higher ground, and may as well say 
five thousand as five hundred. | Five souls bring us down to @ poor 
reality. 

Al that is now wanted is a type for the villain of the story, and here 
again we have merely to refer to the Zimes. The following is copied 
literatim : 

“Grandfather had better return home at once, and show by his future 
conduct that he will endeavour to retrieve the past. He must, however, 
determine to act very differently. Bring back the things.” 

If attentively hes | we have here sufficient indications of iniquity. We 
do not, in every case, blame a grandfather for absconding from a home 
made uncomfortable by fast young ladies and expectant young gentlemen ; 
but the words we have transcribed imply something worse. tie must re- 
trieve the past. He must determine to act very differently from what he 
has hitherto done; and consequently he must previously have been a 
vicious old sinner, Then there is the ominous warning to “ bring back 
the things.” He has evidently been robbing the house ; carrying awa 
the spoons and forks; and the anxiety of the advertisers is not so woe 
to get back the grandfather as the German silver. I have inquired 
privately at Mr. Pollaky’s,* and find that “ grandfather's” name was 
Jabez Dipps. He is quite qualified to be the villain we require, 

We have now materials for three volumes of what the daily critics call 
a story “of enthralling interest.” In the hands of a person of lively 
imagination nothing would be easier. It is not your om wag gentle 
reader, or mine to work them up. I have long since discovered that— 
either in public life or private—to do the work of others is a very un- 
profitable pursuit. But we will dwell for a moment on the outline, 

The Hon, Stanley de Beere, a descendant of the ancient family of 
FitzHugh, who have still wealth and high position in their county, had 
become deeply attached to Lina Lorimer, the only daughter of a dealer in 
small wares in a neighbouring town ; and often when the reddened disk 
of the setting sun shone through the dark trunks of the wood of pines 
that skirted the towers of Beevor, he wandered in its labyrinths, encircling 

_with his arm the waist of the lovely Lina. On one of these happy even- 
ings they were seen by the villain Dipps. To go to the castle, to tell the 
house-steward what he had witnessed, to drink a quart of the Beevor ale, 
and to return serpentining to his home in the village, was the work of a 
moment. The next morning, when the house-steward had finished dis- 
cussing with Lord FitzHugh a most extravagant account sent in for 
hundreds of dozens of oysters, supplied to the servants’ table, a discus- 
sion not at all calculated to sweeten his lordship’s temper, he told him 
what he had heard from Dipps. The noble lord was thrown into such a 
state of wrathful indignation, that pushing back with violence a carved 
oak chair ornamented with his coronet, he almost drove it into the wall, 
full fathom thick, of his feudal home. It was true that Lorimer had been 
mayor of the borough, but he was still a dealer in small wares, and what 
(even before the levelling of municipal reform) was the mayor of a 
borough in the eyes of a family whose dignities dated from the Conquest ? 


—., 





. * “Private inquiry-office, 13, Paddington-green, W.” 
0U.— VOL. CXXXV. NO. DX XXLX. x 
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The connexion must be at once brought to an end. In former times, 
when the warm blood of our aristocracy had involved them in any little 
difficulty—such as a dispute with the Church, or a trifle of manslaughter 
—the most approved way of regaining ppsition was to join the Crusaders. 
Whatever might have been the moral ailment, the prevailing remedy—as 
legend and his alike have told us—was Partant pour la Syrie; and 
even in our own day, when we have given up to Bible Societies and mis- 
sionaries our disputes with the Pagan, young gentlemen who have to shake 
off an awkward entanglement are sent to travel in the Holy Land. It was 
the fate of Stanley de Beere. For two long re he wandered from Dan to 
Beersheba, and narrowly eseaped being shot during one of the annual 
rows in the chapel of the sepulchre. On his return home he found that 
Lina Lorima was married to one Podgers, a grocer in @ good way of 
business. Again they met. Naturam erpellas, &c. Tt was no use: 
she was essential to his happiness. ‘There were clandestine meetings ; 
and they were reported to what counsel eall the injured husband. But 
Podgers was a man of sense. Instead of getting up a scene either with 
the ex-mayor or with Lord Fitz Hugh, much less with his wife or the fiery 
Stanley de Beere, he went quietly to his attorney, to whom he gave in- 
structions to prepare the necessary evidence for proceedings in the Court 
of Divorce. 

But in our eagerness to trace an outline we are outstepping the 
sequence of events. 

On his return to England, De Beere had at first shown every dis- 
position to submit to the wishes of his lordly father. Lina, as we have 
said, was married, She was absent when he came back, the amiable 

r having sent her for health and recreation to the southern coast. 
It is possible, however, that this only made De Beere think of her the 
more. A week had scarcely passed before he addressed her in a letter 
of passionate fervour—“it would be madness to meet; it was death to 
be parted ; his heart was a desert waste; his brain was burning. Why 
should he care for the opinion of the world? The world was not for 
him nor the world’s law. There was not a human being to whom he 
could disclose the flood of agony that lacerated his inmost soul. He 
wished himself in the dark recesses of the grave.” This letter was read 
by Mr. Huddlestone, at the trial, with great effect. One of the jury— . 
himself a married grocer—even shed tears. Lina received it ; though 
only addressed “ P. 0.” ; and might well say, in reply, “‘ Why all this 
mystery ? Only come to me. Mistrust me not, and all will be right.” 
Upon this hint De Beere took a first class in an early train. She met 
him at the station ; and again (in the language.of.a modern poet) 


He saw, he spoke, was answered, and was lost. 


When he had gone back to Beevor, she found reason to warn him o 
their danger. “He must beware of faithless servants and pretexded 
friends. Every step they had taken was known: her letters were 
intercepted.” They had been dodged by Dipps, and ali he had seen 
and learnt was reported to the grocer’s attorney. The home to which 
she returned soon after, was to be her home no more. Podgers * iwas 
advised ” that he need no longer temporise, so he sent the disgraced but 
lovely Lina to her father’s house in a hackney cab, with a sufficient 
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supply of suitable garments for the next twelve months. In Aer eyes it 
was an outrage upon “a ruined and innocent woman.” 

Alderman Lorimer was informed of the dreadful event on returning 
that evening from a civic feast, and the consequence was a fit of 
apoplexy that put an end to his valuable life. 

The action of “ Podgers v. Podgers and De Beere” went on: the 
witnesses were well drilled: the counsel eminent. Tt was useless for the 
innocent Lina to speak of ‘juggleries concerted and arranged before- 
hand,” or to say that ‘‘ their representations were inventions without a 
particle of truth.” One thing, however, was certain : that the “ danger 
was extreme.” The trial was a fine spectacle of British jurisprudence, 
and the atmosphere in which it took place was a proof of what English- 
men will undergo in the performance of their duties. It ended in a 
divorce, with a verdict of 30002. against the co-respondent, 

Now, as De Beere was entirely dependent upon his father, who had 
sworn—for the FitzHughs had, for generations, been awful swearers— 
that he would not give him a single farthing, even for personal expenses, 
the result of the trial placed him in a very disagreeable position, In 
this dilemma a friend came forward in the person of Charles Lascelles, 
somewhat his senior, and often his Mentor both at Eton and Oxford, 
With a judgment against him for 30002, and a long bill from his 
lawyers, it was not expedient that the culprit’s whereabout should be 
known; but Lascelles undertook to supply his wants while in conceal- 
ment, and to be the guardian and protector of the wretched Lina, It 
was a dangerous office. The only man to whom such a trust could be 
confided was the Eastern prime minister so admirably described by 
Wieland. Lord FitzHugh resented this interference on many accounts, 
and vowed with a solemn adjuration that it should not go unpunished, 
The hoary Iago, too, was again at work, and managed to convey to De 
Beere the same kind of information which he had given to the injured 
but now happy Podgers. It need not therefore surprise us (with anger 
in one breast and jealousy in another), that on a stormy evening in 
August, De Beere’s “ best friend” was found stretched breathless and 
bleeding upon the Esplanade. In the words of George Coleman, it was 
“what coroners would call an awkward job.’’ According to the medical 
testimony, a small conical ball had pierced the os (we forget what), and, 
producing congestion in an adjacent portion of the brain, had paralysed 
the respiratory nerves ; nothing could be more clear: that Dipps had 

n seen at no great distance, about the time the “ accident ” occurred, 
did not prove much ; and as there was no other evidence, the jury could 
ouly bring in an open verdict, and leave the discovery of the criminal to 
chance and the police. In what far region, remote from men, De Beere 
took refuge, has never been known. He had been warned in the brief 
word Writs. The warning had been disregarded. Lord FitzHugh 

an attack of gout which proved fatal; and Lina found a burial-place 
for her sins and sorrows at Brompton. 

With the usual amount of dialogue, description, and moral disquisition, 
there are here ample materials, as | have already shown, for a three volume 
romance. It would form a work for which Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
or any other judicious publishers, would willingly give twelve hundred 
eh and when it has appeared, I have no doubt that my friend at 

tadford will declare that “It wur reeally wunderful !” 
x2 
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IDALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “ STRATHMORE,”® &c, 





Book THE FourTH. 


IN THE ISLES OF THE SYRENS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT BaY. 


Tue early morning of earliest summer broke on Capri; with the 
rising of the sun the little fleet of boats all down the shore began to 
flutter into motion as the birds fluttered into song, the Angelus rang 
in the waking day, the lovely light of the full dawn glittered over the 
white line of towns and villages that nestled far and wide in the bow 
of the azure bay, and in the transparent air a delicate feathery column 
of grey smoke curled up from the cone of Vesuvius. Here, where 
the cliffs rose up in the sunlight, vine-covered, and standing like 
pillars out in the midst of the sea, here in Capri, while the dew was 
thick, and the mists still hanging over that deep blue western depth, 
stretching out and on to the Mediterranean, farther and farther 
towards the columns of Hercules and the gates of the African and 
Asian worlds, it was perfect solitude, and the Countess Idalia, with 
her Russian hound beside her, walked on in its loneliness secured from 
all intrusion. 

She had risen with the sun, she had slept but little, but her beauty 
had so much of the south that it was dependent on no hour and no 
adjuncts. She passed onward in profound thought; it could scarce 
have been said to be painful, but it was very grave; so grave that she 
mechanically followed the path without noticing whither she went. 
As it wound with a sharp bend round an angle of rock she started 
and paused. Almost at her feet under the shadow of the great stone 
shaft, she saw Erceldoune. He lay on the grass, the horse standing 
motionless beside him ; his limbs were stretched out in all their careless 
magnificence of strength, his head had fallen slightly back, his chest 
rose and fell with the calm breathings of a deep sleep, and as the 
morning light slanted through a fissure of the cliffs it was full upon his 
face, from which in repose the dauntless light, the eagle fire, had gone, 
and only had left now a profound and serene healimatindl. 

There was something almost mournful in the sight of this fearless 
strength and vigorous manhood, laid there in as complete unconscious- 
ness and defencelessness as any sleeping child; and as she looked on 
him her eyes softened with a humid, tender light, and her face changed 
strangely ;—it was the same attitude, the same unconsciousness in 
which she had first found him, lying in the mists of deat in the Mol- 
davian ravine. Had she any love in answer to him, this brilliant, 
varying, haughty sovereign and mystery whom he knew as Idalia ? 


* All rights reserved, 
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Had his eyes unclosed and met hers then, even he, in his grand 
humility, would have thought—yes. 

As though in his sleep conscious of her presence and of her gaze, 
be moved restlessly though his slumber was not broken ; he stretched 
his arms out as though in an embrace, and while he stirred with a 
sigh, his lips moved in a restless murmur, “ Idalia.”” 

She heard it; a warmth rose over her face in a sudden flash; 
her own sigh answered his ; she looked at him a moment more, with a 
long, lingering look, then passed silently, her hand on the hound’s 
silver collar ;—passed on, sweeping slowly over the cyclamen and 
mosses that strewed the rocky path, till she stood facing the sea. 

Her eyes rested there long, absently following the white-sailed boats 
that swarmed over the waves with the breaking of the Capriote morn- 
ing. ‘“ Love, love,’ she thought, wearily, “it can be nothing to me. 
Such love as his—loyal, trustful, gallant, priceless! And yet he will 
suffer cruelly. Oh, God! why was my beauty given me? Evil is 
all that it brings!” 

And her eyes had a wistful, aching pain in them as they looked far 
away over the bright waters that now broke in curling surf upon the 
shore, now swept dark and prismatic under the natural arches of the 
rocks, and now stretched far away, glittering and blue, outward to 
where Naples lay flashing in the sun. 


Half an hour later Idalia was in her own chamber, a morning-room 
whose windows, clustered round with trained myrtle and clematis, 
looked out down the shelving cliff on to the sea. She stood near 
one of them by a chess-table, on which her hand rested; the long, 
trailing, azure folds of her dress falling on the ground, while they 
draped with an exquisite grace a form beautiful as that which Pro- 
coplus gives to Theodora. 

Her head was slightly bent, her eyes were grave and filled with 
thought, and her lips had as much of disdain as of melancholy ; she 
looked a woman to dare much, to reign widely, to submit rarely, to 
fear never. Yet she was in bondage now. 

At a breakfast-table, a little distance from her, sat the vivacious 
bewailer of sugared violets, the handsome Free Lance of the Car- 
pathians, the dispenser of the sprays of silver ivy, Conrad Constan- 
tine, Count Phaulcon. He was smoking a papelito, having finished 
with the coffee, claret, fruit, fish, caviare, and terrapin beside him, 
and was looking at her under his long silken lashes, my oer half wary, 
half admiring, half angered, half exultant, the look of a man foiled in 
holding her by intimidation, but successful in holding her by power, 
yet not wholly at his ease with her, nor wholly with himself. 

“If you would only hear reason,” he said, impatiently, with a 
petulant twist of his long auburn moustaches; he had vanquished her 
im one sense, but in another she was still his victor, and he was restless 
under it. 

She let her eyes fall on him a moment, contemptuous, haughty, 
melancholy still. 

“Tam happy to hear reason,” she said, coldly, “ but of dishonour 
I am a little tired !” 
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There was a certain listless, satiric bitterness in the last words. 

* Dishonour!”’ echoed Conrad Phauleon, while the blood flushed 
over his forehead, and he moved irritably. “ How strangely you phrase 
things! What has changed you so—given you this d--——d fastidious. 
ness f “ 

“No one swears in my presence,” she said, with a serene careless. 
ness ; but no man, not the boldest or the coarsest, would have cared to 
encounter that reproot twice. 

“] beg your pardon,”’ said Phaulcon, quickly, with that grace which 
made him—let him be what he would—inalienably a gentleman. He 
was a dangerous man, could be a cruel one, was always reckless and 
always unscrupulous, but he had too much of the aristocrat in him, all 
adventurer though he was, to be grossly-mannered or lacking in 
courtesy to a woman. “ But really you irritate me, Idalia,” he re. 
sumed, still with that sense in him of having power to coerce her 
actions, but of having lost power to influence her mind. “ You are 
excessively changed. For a woman of the world, a woman of your 
acumen, of your experience, of your brilliance !—to »yause and draw 
back for such puerile after-thoughts—I cannot in the least comprehend 
it. What a sceptre you hold? Bah! stronger than any queen’s. 
Queens are mere bambini, tickled with a shadow—marionettes crowned 
for a puppet-show, and hung on wires that each minister pulls after 
his own faney; but you have a kingdom that is never limited, except 
at your own choice; an empire that is exhaustless, for when you have 
lost your beauty, you will oul keep your power. You smile, and the 
statesman tells you his secret ; you show your beauty, and the velvet 

churchman unlocks his intrigues ; you use your silver eloquence. and 
a prince is won; you make them give their homage and lose their 
heads, and vou save a cause or free a country. It is supreme power, 
the power of a woman’s loveliness, used, as you use it, with a states- 
man’s skill.”’ 

She smiled slightly, wearily, almost bitterly; but the haughty 
carelessness and resistance of her attitude did not change. Those 
eloquent, vivacious, hyperbolic words, she remembered how fatal a 
mayic, how alluring a olamour such as they had once had for her ; they 
had no charm now, they had long ceased to have any. 

* A supreme pow er!” pursued Conrad Phaulcon, in his own sweet 
Hellenic tongue. * In the rose-water of your hookahs you steep theiz 
minds in what colour you will. With the bouguets of your wines you 
unnerve their wills, and turn them which way you choose. In an opera 
supper you enchant their allegiance to what roads you like; in the 
twilight of vour boudoir you wind the delicate threads that agitate 
nations. You are in the heart of conspiracies, in the secrets of 
cabinets, in the destinies of coalitions, and with Fascination conquer, 
where Reason would fail. It is the widest power in the world; it 1s 
that of Antonina, of Marcia, of Olympia, of Pompadour! What can 
be lacking in such a life ?”’ 

“ Only what was wanting in theirs—nonovur !” 

The words were spoken very calmly, but there was not the less dis- 
dain in them. 

Conrad gave a restless, passionate movement while he laughed. 
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“Ffonour! What makes you all in a moment so in love with that 
word? ‘There was a time when you saw nothing but what was 
triumph in your career.” 

She turned her eyes on him with a proud, contemptuous rebuke. 

“It is not for you to reproach me with that.” 

Over his changing, handsome, eloquent features a certain flush and 
shadow came. 

“Reproach! 1 would rather reproach you with the change. And 
why should there be this continued estrangement between us, Idalia ? 
You loved me once.” 

Her eyes dwelt on his musingly, very mournfully, with that lustre 
of disdain that was in them, mingled with a momentary wistfulness of 
recollection. 

“Yes, | loved you once,” she answered, and her voice had an ex- 
cessive gentleness in it; but he knew her meaning too well to ask why 
it was that this was now solely and irrevocably of the’ past. 

He was silent some moments; the dashing and reckless Free Lance 
felt an embarrassment and a sense of mortification in her presence. 
He could hold this haughty and exquisite woman in a grip of steel, 
and feel a savage victory in foreing the proud neck that would not 
bend, to lie beneath his heel; he could take a refined exultation of 
cruelty in seeing her pride rebel, her patrician instincts recoil, her 
graceful dignity suffer mutely; he could amuse himself with all this 
with a rich pleasure in it, Nevertheless, he owed her many and heavy 
debts; he gave her an admiration that was tinged still with a strange 
tyrannous, wayward sort of love; he held her in an unwilling homage 
that made him half afraid of her, and he shrank under the sense of 
her disdain and of her rebuke. 

In one sense he was her master, but in another she was above him, 
and escaped his power. 

He rose restlessly; the glance he gave her was doubtful and 
embarrassed, and his tone was half appealing, half imperious. 

“| want some more money,” he said, hurriedly. 

“You always want money !” 

There was a weary scorn in her words, the scorn of a proud woman 
forced into companionship with what has sunk too utterly in her eyes 
for any other feeling save that only of an almost compassionate con- 
tempt. 

Phauleon laughed; not because he was impervious to the contempt, 
but because the temper of the man was really lightly and idly in- 
souciant, careless as any butterfly, except in hate. 

“Pardieu! whodoesn’t? 1s there anything money won’t buy, from 
a woman’s love to a priest’s absolution? Tell me that! A man with- 
out money is like a man born into the world without his eyes or his 
legs; he exists, he doesn’t dive; he hibernates miserably, he never 
knows what it is to enjoy! Whoare the kings of the earth? The 
Hopes, the Pereiras, the Rothschilds, the Barings. War could not 
be begun, imperial crowns would never come out of pawn, nations 
would smash im sold-up bankruptcies, thrones would tumble to the 
dust, and nobles turn crossing-sweepers, without them. Who rule 
Europe, kings, ministers, cabinets, troops? Faugh! not one whit of 
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it—the Carrranrsts! Which was the potentate, the great Emperor 
who owed the bond, or the great Fugger who could afford to put it 
in the fire? Yes, | do want money. Can you let me have any ?”’ 
Her lips moved slightly, she restrained whatever words might rise 
to them, but she did not repress the disgust that was spoken silently 
on them ; she raised her eyebrows, and glanced at him. 
“You wish to rain my fortune now ?” 
“Par from it, carissima!”’ laughed Phauleon. “TI am not like the 
boy who killed his goose of the golden eggs. I would not ruin vou 
on any account; but even if I did, you know very well that any one 
of your friends would willingly make up any breaches I caused in your 
wealth.” 
Where she stood, with one hand leaning idly on the carved ivory of 
the chess King, she turned with a sudden gesture, like an antelope 
stung by the hiss of a bullet. He had broken down her haughty silence, 
her studied contemptuous tranquillity at last. A flush rose over her 
brow, her lips quivered, not with fear, but with athens her beautiful 
eves flashed with lustrous fire. All the gentleness that in her mo- 
ments of abandon characterised her, was changed into a fearless 
defiance, the more intense from its force of contrast with the restrained 
serenity of her past self-control. 
“One other word like those, and you never enter my presence 
again, if to be freed from you I close the gates of a convent on my own 
lite. What! dead to all honour though you are, are you so vile as 
that? 1s all shame lost in you ?” 
If it were not, there were moments when he was as bad a man as 
the world held, when the devil in him was alone victorious, and al! 
conscience that had ever lingered was crushed out and forgotten. 
Her words, and yet far more, her look, lashed all that was evil in his 
nature to its height. 
He laughed, his sweet silver chime of laughter that had echoed down 
the Carpathian defile. 
A world of scorn looks beautiful’ in you, that I grant, Ercel/enza ! 
At the same time, your title to it is not quite clear. It is tor the 
women who go to Courts to smile with that superb disdain, to answer 
with that proud defiance—not for the Countess Vassalis !” 
There was not much in the words themselves, but in their tones 
there was an intolerable insolence, an intolerable insult. The fire in 
her eves burned deeper still, her breath came rapidly, her whole forn 
was instinct with the intensity of a passion held in rein, rather for 
sake of her own dignity than for any more timorous thing. Standing 
in that haughty wrath, that self-enforced restraint, she leoked like 
some superb stag, some delicate antelope at bay, and panting to spring 
on its foes. 
“You are fallen lower even than I thought,” she said, slowly, and 
her voice, though not raised one note higher, vibrated en a scorn 
that thmlled through Phaulcon almost with a throb of shame. 
“Do you think such taunts as that—your taunts ‘erway nase to 
wound me for one instant? Where is your boasted wisdom: It 
has forsaken you strangely, as strangely as your memory! What- 
ever I have Jost, the Joss is due to vou; whatever I have erred in, the 
error lies with vou; whatever wreck my life has made, is wrecked 
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through you; whatever taint is on my name, was brought there first 
by you. You have tried my patience long and often ; you have tried 
it once too much. You have trusted to the tie that is between us; it 
is broken for ever, as if it had not been. Insult through you I have 
continually borne. What the world has said has been as nothing to 
me, my life is not ruled by it, my honour is not touched by it; but 
insult. ‘from you I will never bear. Be my destroyer as you choose : 
if you can be, I know well enough that you will; but your accomplice 
again you shall never make me—nor your dupe! Stand aside, sir, 1 
will hear no more words.” 

He had lain his hand upon her arm, she shook him off with an action 
as intense in its gesture of contempt as her words had been intense in 
their concentrated passion, and swept beyond him towards the doorway 
of the chamber. 

Conrad Phaulcon sprang before her, and stood between her and the 
closed doors ; he was very pale, there was a taint of cowardice in his 
nature, and he had forgotten all policy when he had let malice and 
vengeance hurry him into an open rupture with one who, whatever her 
foes, whatever her faults, still never feared. 

“ Tdalia !——wait !” 

“ Let me pass, sir!” 

“No, by Heaven! not in such a mood.” 

“ You wish to compel me to summon my servants P”’ 

“1 wish to induce you to hear reason.” 

“ Your euphuistic synonym for some new villany. I have answered 
you already.” 

“Softly, softly, Excellenza! It will not do for ws to quarrel. You 
know the terms on which alone you can make such an answer 
final.” 

“Your persecution P 1 am indifferent to it. Allow me to pass.” 

“ Pardon me, no. The terms | meant were—the breaking of your 
oath.” 

He spoke very softly, yet at the words she turned pale for the first 
time in their interview, as though he had pierced her where she was 
without shield; she did not reply, but her eyes rested on him with a 
look under which his own fell. 

But he quickly rallied, and pursued his advantage with his light 
laugh. 

“Ma belle Idalia, will your new and very eccentric fancy for 
‘honour’ be greatly gratified by the deliberate rupture of your sworn 
word? When men and women talk much of their honour, to be sere 
they are always conscious of having lost it, or are just about to lose 
it with a more flagrant bankruptcy than common; but still, your 
newly-adopted principle will be ill-commenced by the repudiation of 
your pledged oath, of your bound engagement.” 

Still she said nothing, only in her eyes the suppressed passion 
gleamed with a terrible scorn, and her hand, the white, long, delicate 
hand, with the gleam of its costly j jewels, on which Erceldoune’s lips 
had been the night before, clenched as though, but for her dignity’s 
sake, it would have found force to strike him where he stood. 

Conrad Phaulcon smiled, and while that smile passed over it, his 
face, handsome and brilliant as a woman’ 8, had a strange ferocity. 
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“T am no tyrant, no harsh task-master, my most beautiful Countess, 
and J frankly admit that I admire you more in your haughty rebellion 
than I do in the softest smile with which you enchant messieurs vos 
amis. 1 exact nothing. I command nothing. I merely remind you 
—you cannot break so from me without also breaking your promise, 
oa more than your promise—your oath. However, a woman’s word, 
I suppose—even when it is sworn, even when it is the word of such 
a woman as yourself, who have none of your sex’s weaknesses—is only 
given to le broken. Is it so?” 

She answered nothing still; a slight quick shudder of hatred or 
of contempt passed over her one moment, and her lips grew very 
pale ; her proud attitude did not alter, her eyes did not relax their 
steady utterance of a disdain beyond all words. But she was torn 
inwardly with a bitter cruel conflict, such a conflict as the prisoner on 

arole feels when he might tear his fetters away, and strive, at least, 
or the sweet chance of liberty, were he not held back by one tor- 
turing memory—his word. 

Suddenly she bent slightly and rapidly towards him, her eyes look- 
ing into his with so full and brilliant a lustre of unuttered scorn, 
that he involuntarily started and drew back. 

“You sell everything—your body and your soul! What bribe 
would you take to give me my release ?”’ 

“ What bribe?” echoed Phaulcon, with a smile. “None! You 
are much more to me, my exquisite Idalia, than any gold, well as I 
love the little god. ‘ Bribe, too! What an ugly word! Bribes are 
hike medicines; every one takes them, but no one talks about them. 
Your ‘ release,’ too! when you live as free as air!” 

She said no more, but stood aloof from him again in haughty and 
enforced composure. 

“ Leave my presence, or let me pass out,” she said, briefly. “One 
or the other.” 

“ Either, with pleasure, if you will give me two answers. First, 
will you break your oath ¢” 

The look that gave so much of heroism and of grandeur to her 
beauty passed across it; to stoop to supplication to him would have 
been as utterly impossible to her as to have put down her neck beneath 
his heel, and though she could not break his bonds, she was not van- 
quished by him. She answered with a calm endurance that obeyed, 
not him, but the law of her own nature : 

ns No.’ ; 

Phaulcon smiled triumphant. 

‘Ah, ah! J was sure you would not—for when you break your 
oath you break with it your sceptre. Allons! Now for the other 
5 You will give me the money ?” 

ee Yo.”’ 

The reply was precisely the same as it had been before; the triumph 
in his eyes fell, and they glittered angrily under the curling lashes that 
fringed them with such softness. 

“And why not?” 

“ Because every sum I] gave you now would seem given because I 
feared you. Fall as low as that, you know well enough that I shall 
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never do. As far as you hold me by my oath, so far I will hold myself 
bound, no farther; for the rest I have said—all is cancelled hence- 
forward between us.” 

“Tdalia! Do you mean that you deny my title to my power on 
you? Do you mean that it can ever be possible for your mere will to 
cancel such a tie as there is between us? Do you mean that, if you 
pretend to forget the past and all my claims on you, I shall ever allow 
them to be forgotten ?”’ 

He spoke hurriedly, naturally now, with a feverish impatience, a 

tulant appeal, mingled with a taunting and irritated menace. 

She let her eyes fall on him again with a silent disdain that stung 
him more than words. 

“<«Forgotten?’ No. It is not so easy to forget. But trade on 
them longer, I have said, you shall never do. I have endured your 
exactions too many years already.” 

“ But, by Heaven! then I insist.” 

“You cannot insist. If you indeed need money, you know the 
coe of it: my release from you, as far as you have the power to 

estow it. On other terms, you will never again live on my gold. 
The choice will be for you.” 

“ But | demand——” 

“You can demand nothing, sir.” 

And with a movement that even now did not stoop to be hurried, 
or lose in any sort its dignity, she swept by him before he could arrest 
her, passed through the door, and closed it. 

Conrad Phaulcon was left alone to spend hot Hellenic oaths and 
maledictions in useless vacancy upon the empty air. He drank down 
two deep glasses of the Rhenish from the breakfast-table, and swung 
himself in bitter, fretting wrath out of the French window and down 
the steps cut roughly in the precipitous rock. He knew Idalia well 
enough to know that to force himself on her, or seek to intimidate her 
into compliance with his will, would be as utterly vain as to seek to 
quarry with a razor the great black heights of Tiberio towering yonder 
in the light. Half the victory was in his hands, half in hers. To gain 
the rest, he must wait. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ALLEGORY OF THE POMEGRANATE, 


Puavrcon left her, and went out across the gardens and down 
the winding way that led along the rocks to the shore. He was not 
wholly satisfied with his morning’s work; he felt the mute resist- 
ance of 2 proud nature against a power of which he was tyrannously 
and inexorably jealous, and he knew that this power did not extend 
over her money, of which he bad often received much, of which he was 
always wanting to receive more. Besides, with all his evil triumph in 
galling and goading this haughty and lovely woman to his uttermost 
ingenuity, a certain shame was always on him before Idalia, and a 
certain love for her always survived in his heart; love that was always 
strangely blent with something of unwilling homage, of reluctant awe, 
and, now and then, of absolute repentance. 
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He would not have undone one of the links of the fetters he 
made her wear under the purple-hemmed and gold-broidered robes 
of her beauty, freedom, and brilliance; but at the same time, in 
her presence or freshly from it, he felt ashamed of having forged 
them. Life, habit, and Victor Vane had killed almost everything in 
him that had once been alittle better; but Conrad Phaulcon had still 
here and there certain flashes of conscience left—when it was verv 
early in the morning, for instance, and he had touched nothing more 
harmful than a single draught of cool claret. It is wonderful how 
much the time of the clock, and the quality of the wines we have taken, 
have to do with our virtues and vices. At eight in the morning, on a 
cup of coffee, you would not tread on a beetle, nor kiss a girl going 
gleaning ; at one in the morning, after plenty of Burgundy, brandy, 
and Rhenish, every wickedness is enchanting; you are willing to 
sacrifice to Venus with all the abandon of Catullus, you care for 
nothing but Lesbia’s loveliness and Aspasia’s kiss, and you would feel 
little scruple in breaking all the Codes from Justinian’s to Napo- 
leon’s. 

As he went towards the beach, he passed along the same way by 
which the Countess Vassalis had gone down to the shore, round the 
same point of rock abruptly jutting out with its hanging screen of ivy 
and myrtle ; ere he looked where he went, his foot was almost against 
the outstretched arm of Fulke Erceldoune. 

It was yet early ; sleep had only come to him as the sun had risen, 
after hours of intense excitement, and a night of extreme bodily 
fatigue. There was nothing to awaken him here, and lulled by the 
pleasant murmur of the seas and the warmth of the young day, he 
slept on still. Conrad Phaulcon started violently, and a shock of 
fierce panther-like longing was the first thing that seized him, mingled 
with a supreme amazement; a ferocious, vindictive savageness dark- 
ened and flushed the glory of his beautiful face ; he paused, his lips 
a little parted, his teeth ground, his whole superb form quivering with 
the longing to spring ; his temperament was intensely vivacious, and 
years had done nothing to chill if they had done much to harden him, 
and little by little he had so gathered up his hatred towards the man 
he had injured, that it was as great as though that injury had been 
received, instead of given, by him. 

Unconscious, Erceldoune lay stretched there in the profound sleep 
of fatigue, unconscious of the gaze of his foe as he had been of the eyes 
of the woman he loved. The calm, even breathing, the tranquil rise 
and fall of the magnificent breadth of chest, the profound repose into 
which the restlessness of over-excitement had at Jast sunk, all these 
stretched him defenceless at the mercy of his enemy—an enemy never 
inclined to spare. i 

Conrad Phaulcon stooped over him, noting the unarmed powerless- 
ness of that slumber, the utter, serene peace of the Titan limbs where 
they lay on the grasses and cyclamen; his teeth clenched closer, he 
drew his breath im short eager gasps, and his glance wandered by sheer 
instinct towards a loose, weighty, mallet-like mass of granite lying 
near him. One blow from it in a sure hand, and the life would be 
stilled before it could waken for a struggle, a shout, a sigh. 
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Count Conrad had enough of the assassin in him, and enough of 
the devil, to make the thought not strange, and terribly alluring. 

“1 might crush out his brains as easily ‘as a fly, and, by Heaven, I 
could do it too!” he thought, in a fierce Diadinans: of hatred that re- 
membered only that night ride through the pomegranates, and forgot 
all the vileness of his own brutality towards this man who lay sleep- 
ing at his feet. 

Without waking, Erceldoune stirred slightly, his right hand that 
lay upen, clenched ; he turned with a restless sigh—he was dreaming 

of Idalia still. At the movement his foe cowered, and drew back 
involuntarily ; much pusillanimity ran in his Thessalian blood, and 
he had a keen dread of this Achillian “ Border Eagle,” who had 
been invulnerable under so many shots, and had had a resurrection 
almost from the grave; a dread nearly as strong as his hate for him. 
Moreover, with that action he remembered many things, policy and 
the commands of Victor Vane before all, which forbade him to attempt 
any risk of reckoning with the man he had left for dead in the Car- 
pathians. He took one long glance at him—the glance of hatred is 
as lingering as that of love, and of still surer recollection—then hastily 
and noiselessly turned aside over the thick grasses, and went his way 
down to the beach. 

It was not through any sense of shame or of humanity that he left 
the sleeping man unharmed, it was not even that he would have shrank 
from crushing the life out of him as mercilessly as out of a cicada; it 
was only that he remembered the danger and unwisdom of such pas- 
sion, and also, in some faint emotion, he felt a sense that Idalia was 
near them both—too near for him to sink into such crime as this. In 
his own way he loved her, in his own way revered her, though he 
cared nothing how he tortured, almost as little how he ruined her. 

But he hated Erceldoune none the less. 

“Curse him, curse him!” he muttered in his teeth, and there was 
eg ferocity on him then that had been on him when he gave the word 

“shoot down the Border Eagle,” a ferocity not always, nor in- 
deed often natural to him, for Phaulcon was made of as changing 
hues as anywoman. “I would have killed him with no more thought 
of it than of killing a sea-gull; but I would rather strike him when 
he knows it, when he suffers, and can’t get away. What can he be 
here for, on this rock of sick people and sailors? Can he know her ? 
Can he know that she saved him? Well, if he do, she will let him 
learn nothing, she is no traitress. But while he is there I cannot set 
foot in the island. Curse him! I will be even with him yet for that 
night’s race. Idalia! can he know Idalia ?” 

His thoughts grew cloudy, baffled, fierce, losing themselves in a 
mist of angry passion, from which alone there ead out in startling 
prominence the presence of Erceldoune in Capri, the possibility of his 
knowledge of the Countess Vassalis, and, above all, his own con- 
sciousness of the link already binding them together. For one 
moment he paused ; he thought of returning to her to learn what she 
knew of this man whose life she had saved. But other considerations 
deterred him ; in the first place, he was not sure that she would tell 
him ; in the second, he dared risk no meeting with his foe. There- 
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fore he went on towards the beach, and threw himself down, ill at ease, 
with fiery thoughts, on the little vessel that waited to take him over 
to Naples: the bay was soon crossed, and the boat ran in to a landing 
creek smothered in orange-trees, and leading to a villa whose terraces 
overhung the sea, terraces odorous, and shaded deep with myrtle, 
where you sat in summer evenings smoking a papelito, drinking a 
Céte wine, lazily listening to echoing laughter, and looking down on 
all the starry glories of the bay, wanting nothing more of earth or 
heaven. It was the soft summer-paradise of that pimlosophic Sybarite, 
Victor Vane, a charming little palazoletto that had seen as much 
refined evil in a modern style as 8S. Elmo had seen of Ghibelin 
and Guelph evil in a medieval. Phaulcon, with the sans fagon 
of a man well at home in his friend’s house, pushed a French 
window open, and passing through several chambers and corridors, 
rapped at a door to the west, and entered a long bright room, where 
Victor sat at breakfast; he looked ill, very ill, and there was a 
haggard darkness on his face most unusual there; with him was a 
handsome, airy, sparkling brunette, dressed in a cloud of delicate 
muslins, a négligée most elegantly studied, and with Paris written on 
her from the tip of her pretty ears to the broidered silk of her slip- 
per. The love of his life, that was a more intense passion than he had 
ever believed his character could know, was centred on Idalia; had 
been so centred ever since her voice had first fallen on his ear in her 
box at the Bal de l’Opéra; but that was no reason why he should not 
at the same time play with these pretty glittering toys in the ennui 
of his palazoletto. Victor could never feel such absorbed love as 
makes all women valueless and distasteful save one; and indeed this 
stage of love lasts singularly little time with anybody. 

“ Can I see you alone?” asked Phaulcon, after a due burnt-offering 
of sparkling, flattering phrases to the pretty brune; he was of an 
impulsive and transparent nature, and could rarely conceal what was 
uppermost. It was this transparency which had dropped him, like 
wax to be moulded, into the skilled hands of Victor Vane, who had an 
enchanting semblance of candour, but was never so little of a diploma- 
tist and so much of a provincial as to have the reality. 

“Leave us, ma belle,” said Vane, carelessly, to his fair companion; 
and Laure |’Alouette (as ran her nom de guerre) actually obeved him 
with a shrug of her shoulders, a mutinous mot, and a puff in his eyes 
from her scented cigarette. Such a dismissal as that Mademoiselle 
Laure, a very domineering queen in her own dominions, would not 
have permitted any other living man to give her, but Victor had so 
admirable a gift of ruling all things, without ever raising his vdice a key 
higher, or ever risking that worst of all earthly afflictions—“ a scene” 
—that even Laure’s order, the most restive of all mortal things, never 
rebelled against him. 

“ Well?” said he, wheeling his chair interrogatively towards Phaul- 
con as the door closed. 

Count Conrad tossed back the waves of his rich hair petulantly. 

“That devil is in Capri!” 

“Il y en a tant! All men are devils, some say,” yawned Vane. 
* Which one ?” 
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“That cursed Border fellow—Erceldoune. He is in Capri, close to 
the Villa Sorello. There is a handsome yacht at anchor; I hear he 
came in that. Is he staying in the island? Curse him! how can I 
be there while he is there? I passed him lying asleep on the grass; 
I could have killed him like a dog, and dead men tell no tales! Does 
he know Idalia? Is it possible he can have learnt that it was she who 
saved him ?” 

The torrent of words broke out impetuously in his native tongue. 
Vane listened in silence; the lustrous glance of the Greek flashing on 
him could read nothing from his face ; even the acutest observer w ould 
scarcely have noticed the slight clench of the teeth and the catch-in of 
his lips under the thick blond moustaches, which was the only sign he 

ve. 

He raised the lids of his eyes languidly. 

“Know Idalia?” he said, slowly and softly ; he always spoke most 
softly when he was most incensed. “ Yes, beyond doubt he knows 
her.” 

“Te does!’ echoed Conrad, with a passionate oath. “She never 
named him to me!” 

“Very possibly ; but she had him with her day after day in the 
East.” 

The words were languid still; there was no irritation expressed in 
them, but there was a significance for which, had Erceldoune been 
there, the speaker would have been hurled out on to his terrace 
with as little ceremony as though he had been dead Border grouse. 

Even his comrade and sworn ‘ally darted a look on him savage, pas- 
sionate, but withal that better than any look that he had given, ‘for a 
hot and frank wrath was in it, with something of chivalric challenge. 

“ What do you mean by that 2” 

Victor lifted his clear, serene, blue eyes. 

“7 mean what I say—no more. This gentleman—Sir Fane, Sir 
Fulke, what is it P—your Carpathian friend, found her out while he was 
chasing what he very absurdly calls his ‘ assassin’ down the Bosphorus 
shore; he dined with her when we were there, and the Countess ap- 
peared to take a very flattering interest in the landless laird. He is 
extremely handsome, you know, and has height enough for any Son of 
Anak.” 

With every quiet indifferent word he plunged a stab of steel into 
' his listener’s heart, with every one he veiled more closely the passions 
that were moving in his own. The colour changed in Conrad Phaulcon’s 
face, he writhed “under every syllable, but he could resist none; the 
same merciless tyranny as he had exercised over Idalia was used over 
him now, and he had not the fearless and haughty strength which was 
in hers that could have enabled him to defy or to disdain it. A 
fierce, impotent passion glared in his antelope-like eyes, his hands 
clenched. 

“In the East—in the East?” he muttered. “With her! The 
eursed Scot! With her ?—and she never told me!” 

Victor laughed softly and quietly. 

“Caro! Did you imagine you had your fair Countess’s confidence P 
I can assure you you are “excessively mistaken.” 
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Phaulcon shook in all his limbs with restrained passion. Well as 
he knew the art of word-torturing, he was scarce so perfect an adept 
in it as his friend. 

“Do you mean——”’ he began, impetuously, and paused. 

Victor laughed slightly, rose, and sauntered a little away from the * 
table. 

“ My dear fellow, ten thousand pardons! Have you breakfasted ? 
Do I mean what? Just taste one of these citrons, if you won’t have 
anything better ; they are the first ripe this season. Do I mean that 

our friend, the Border Chief, has lost his head after the Countess 
Vassalis P Yes, I do mean it. He is utterly in love with her, and he 
has eyes that say so remarkably well, considering that he had loved 
nothing but tiger-shooting and hard riding till that charming piece of 
romance in the Carpathians.” 

The words were easy, indifferent, just a little flippant and con- 
temptuous ; they stung Phaulcon like so many scorpions. He flung 
himself out of his seat, and paced to and fro the apartment with fierce 
breathless oaths ground out on his lips. Vane looked at him with 
an admirable affectation of amused astonishment, raising his eyebrows 
a little. 

“ Pace, pace, caro!” he said, softly. “ Why will you always be so 
impetuous? Vesuvius yonder, who looks rather dangerous to-day, by- 
the-by, was never more impulsive! What annoys you so much in this 
handsome bronzed courier being in love with Miladi Idalia? He is 
not the first, by many a score!” 

Conrad Phaulcon swung round and strode up to his tormentor, his 
face flushed, all that was savagest, but also all that was best, in fiame 
in his blue-black eyes. ; 

“ By Heaven! if you taunt me, or scoff at her with that-——”’ 

Victor raised his hand, ever so slightly, ever so carelessly; but the 
words were checked, the passion was forbidden its natural utterance. 

“ Gently, gently, tres cher! We do not quarrel. Besides, there is 
really no object in assuming all that with me. Just recollect how long 
1 have known you—and how well!” 

The words were amiable and friendly, but their effect was that of a 
cruel curb on a high-mettled horse. Phaulcon was silenced, and 
lashed into obedience; he turned again, and paced the chamber with 
fast uneven steps. 

“This idea annoys you,” pursued Victor, leisurely, dividing a citron 
meanwhile, “I grant his presence is troublesome, awkward indeed 
for you; and this Border Eagle has Scotch patience with Spanish fire 
—a disagreeable combination. Besides, your own excessive impetuosity 
made a very notorious embroglio of that little affair; if he were to re- 
cognise you, I fear, do what you would, something extremely unpleasant 
would result. Still, with due caution this might not happen, and no 
danger need occur from it if the Countess Idalia do not betray you, 
and that she probably will not do, unless—unless——” Victor 
paused a moment, and let his eyes drop on his companion. “ He is a 
magnificent man in person, and adores her de bonne foi, which might 
have the charm of novelty,” he added, in a soft, musing whisper. 
Phaulcon started as if he were shot. 
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«“ Perdition! I would lay her dead at my feet if I thought——” 

Vane raised his hand in deprecation. 

“ My dear fellow! pray do not be so very excessive! That language 
was all very well in the middle ages; both you and Sir Fulke Ercel- 
doune have dropped in on us by mistake, out of the Crusades. But 

our brilliant Idalia is not a woman to be murdered. In the first 
place, she is too beautiful ; in the second, she is too notorious; in the 
third, a glance of her eyes would send any assassin back again un- 
nerved and unstrung. No! you must neither kill him, nor kill her. 
The idea! What barbarism, and what blundering! It is only—ex- 
cuse me—madmen who use force; is it not their own necks that pay 
the penalty ?” 

’ But do you mean that she has any sort of feeling for this accursed 
Scot ?” broke in Phaulcon, with the fierce fretting misery of an excited 

assion that dared not resent the flippant irony that tormented it to 
iishions every better feeling in him would have made him strike 
his companion for all the'words spoken in the last two minutes, but 
every better feeling was held too much in Victor Vane’s captivity to 
have power for such utterance. 

Victor smiled slightly. 

“ Tres cher, is it for me to say what new caprice your fair Countess’s 
will may indulge in? Certainly, if one might attribute such a pro- 
vinciality, and such a rococo thing, to the most accomplished woman 
of her time, I should have said, by the little I saw in Constantinople, 
that Idalia actually did feel some sort of tendresse to your very hand- 
some Titan of an enemy, At least, she made him win at baccarat, bade 
me harm him ‘ at my peril,’ and spent the hours alone with him in a 
very poetic manner. Though really I cannot imagine why she should 
select a penniless Queen’s Messenger to play the Abélard to her Héloise, 
except by the feminine rule of contradiction !”’ 

Lashing him like the separate cords of a scourge, each word fell on 
his listener’s ear. Victor watched his passionate fury with gratified 
amusement; this thing had been bitter Sica all conception to him, 
lightly and idly as he purposely spoke of it, and it rejoiced him with a 
compensating satisfaction to turn its bitterness elsewhere. Conrad 
Phaulcon quivered with impatient anger, and furious oaths in half the 
tongues of Europe chased themselves one after another off his lips. 
Vane let this galled and futile passion spend itself in its vain wrath 
some moments, then he spoke again: 

“The idea annoys you? Well, certainly he is an inconvenient 

rson to be on the list of the Countess’s lovers. But what can you 

o? As for picking a quarrel with him, shooting him, or doing any- 
thing of the kind, that would create a fracas ; it is not to be thought 
of. If you let this Erceldoune see you, all he will do will be to give 
you into arrest for the Carpathian embroglio. Beside this, Idalia is 
in a great measure independent of you; over her wealth you have no 
control, and all moral claim to coerce her you have yourself forfeited. 
True, you have a hold on her by many things; but that hold could not 
prevent this beaw seigneur of the barren moors being her lover, if she 
choose to break her vows for him, especially if she be quite frank with 
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him, and let him know all. Really, on my honour, placed as you are 
through that terrible impulsiveness which you never will abandon, I 
do not see, caro Conrad, how you are to step between Madame la 
Comtesse and this modern Bothwell, if they choose to play at Love 
for a little while with each other.” 

And Vane softly finished his citron, having spoken the most 
stinging words he could have strung together with the gentle, per- 
suasive accent of a woman coaxing her best friend. Phaulcon swung 

round and strode up to him as he had done before, his eyes glittering 
with fire, his face darkly flushed. 

“Damnation ! if you dare to make a jest of. 

“ Chut!” said Vane, with the suavest hush ral ever fell from 
any lips. “Caro mio, if I speak a little lightly of your lovely 
Idalia, whose fault is it P—‘is it not thine, O my friend? Allons? 
keep that style for men who have not worn the badge of silver i 
with you at an opera ball. As regards this affair—he is certainly in 
love with her; she possibly encourages it. (Unlikely, I know, but 
still—I repeat—possible. He is an excessively fine man!) There- 
fore, if you wish his love to make fiasco, since you cannot appear in 
the matter, owing to various little intricacies, what steps will you 
take ? It is a delicate question, cher Conrad ; the Countess Idalia is 
not a woman to brook open interference —even with your title to give 
it. She is very proud! | am wholly with you, and I am not inclined 
to be very simpatico to that Arab-looking courier; but you must 
really be cautious how you touch him; that matter would look very 
ugly if it turned up against you. The idea of firing at him at all!— 
and then of not hitting him when you did fire! Will you not believe 
me how very mistaken all impulsiveness is ?” 

Phaulcon writhed under the negligent, gently-uttered phrases ; all 
the pent passion in him was tenfold hotter and darker, because it was 
in so great a measure powerless ; but he was blinded to all that Victor 
chose him to be blind to—namely, his own love for her of whom they 
spoke—and he dreamed of nothing in his words beyond their mutual 
antagonism for the man they had mutually injured. 

They talked on longer of this single theme; so long, that Laure 
l’Alouette had time to try on sixteen new dresses, tease a paroquet 
almost to death, box a page’s ears, drink three glasses of cherry brandy, 
and finally drive off to the Corso by herself; so long, that Phau leon 
was contented that if he must himself leave Capri “at this juncture, 
his interests would run no material danger while his comrade and 
chief, tormentor and friend, was on the seaboard. For still he had 
not the most distant thought that the Englishman also loved her. 

An hour went by before they parted; left alone, the master of the 
dainty palazoletto overhanging the Neapolitan waves neither peeled a 
citron, nor toyed lightly with this thought of Ereeldoune’s presence in 
Capri. On the contrary, admirably though he had veiled them, pas- 
sions fiercer than the Greek’s had lightened in him with the intelli- 
gence: the delicate colourlessness of “his face flushed with a faint hot 
hue, his blue smiling eves gleamed like steel, he set his teeth with a 
snarl like a greyhound’s. 
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«She loves this man, curse him, or she will love him ;—how soft 
her eyes grew for him in the East! There is no shooting yw hips | 
fools kill. There is no challenging him—that is long out of date, and, 
besides, he is as good a shot as any of us, or better. There is no 
ruining him—his fortunes are ruined already, and she is too world-wise 
to attempt any lies to her with a chance of success. If she choose to 
allow his love, who can prevent that ?—Conrad cannot exert his title 
while the Moldavian affair hangs over his head. There is only one 
chance ;—if he be such a fool as to take his passion seriously, if he be 
ignorant of her history, if he take her for some stainless aristocrate, 
and give her blind headlong faith. Then there will be nothing easier 
than to part them ; but that is such a hazard !—he is in love with her 
beauty, what would he care though one proved to him that she were 
a second Messalina? Besides, if Idalia vowed that white were black, 
there is not a man living who would not be persuaded to think as she 
thought! Curse him! anybody else but this Borderer would have 
been dead with half the shots that struck him in Moldavia—curse 
him! Ah, Idalia! belissima Idalia! you are haughty as a queen, and 
beautiful as a goddess, and dangerous as a velvet-voiced cardinal, and 
brightly keen as the wisest statesman, but when you made me your 
foe, you made an error that will cost you very dear.”’ 

And while these thoughts strayed through his mind, he plunged the 
silver knife he held up to its haft in a pomegranate amongst the 
citrons ; and while the red juice welled out, and the purple pulp 
seemed to shrink as though wounded, he plunged the blade, down and 
down, again and again, into the heart of the fruit, as though the action 
were a relief to him, as though the stab to the pomegranate were an 
allegory. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“THE HATE WHEREWITH HE HATED HER WAS GREATER THAN THE LOVE WHERE- 
WITH HE LOVED HER.” 


Ar the palazoletto on the Neapolitan shore that night, over the 
champagne and the melons, the hock and the bonbons, the scented 
cigarettes and the oily liqueurs, Laure ]’Alouette, and one or two 
other as pretty Bohemians, grew fast and furious in their fun with 
their dinner companions, who were some of them officers of Francis’s 
court, and others Englishmen of rank then resident in Naples, none 
of whom knew more of Victor Vane than that he was the most pleasant 
fellow and the most pleasant host in the world. He had made it his 
business to gain this social fame, not because he valued it one rush for 
itself, but because it was an indispensable stepping-stone. Victor’s 
ambitions rose much higher than the success of a wit and the fame of 
a gastronomist, but both helped him to other things, both made men 
speak of him and place trust in him. To achieve anything in this 
world you must keep your memory habitually before it somehow, and 
No one doubts very much a man whose cook is sans reproche, and whose 
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wines are of pure Comet growth. A clear conscience will not do half 
so much for you as a perfectly clear soup. 

To-night he was slightly listless, and almost absent ; Laure 1’ Alou. 
ette rallied him with the most brilliant fireworks of argot, knocked 
his papelito out of his mouth, aimed at his Bohemian glass claret-jugs 
with a melon, and broke two in shivers, pelted him with bonbons, and, 
washing roses in wine, made him eat them, while her sister Free 
Lances held him down powerless. But all the mad pranks of her 
order, though they were most uproarious, failed to amuse him, 
however they raised peals of laughter from his guests. He did not 
find any amusement in these gross follies at any time; they were 
not his style; but usually he could at least affect amusement in them 
well enough. To-night, however, it was with an effort that he affected 
even this sufficiently to blind his Bacchanals ; and when his very 

erfect wines had made both them and his male friends too close on 
intoxication for them to notice whether he was present or absent, he 
left them, with a look at their orgies, half compassionate, half con- 
temptuous, and went out into the moonlit night that was shining 
over the bay. 

It is an amazing opticism to think that a man must be virtuous 
because he is not a voluptuary, or that he cannot be virtuous because 
he is one. Solomon, Pericles, John Vatices, Nezahuacoyotl, were 
voluptuaries; Torquemada, Robespierre, St. Just, were anchorites ; 
which way was the balance of virtue, wisdom, and mercy? Victor 
had not a tithe of the brave and generous qualities of some of the 
riotous fellows he left at their revels within; he was simply cold be- 
cause nature had made him cold, and indifferent to material pleasure 
because his temperament was almost purely intellectual. Yet to- 
night he had been impatient of these noisy follies for a different 
reason ; because his coldness had been suddenly lost to him, because 
even in his serene and unimpassioned nature the love of Idalia had 
risen. 

And even in his world-wise and languid temperament a passionate 
bitterness of jealousy had sprung to life with the sight of Erceldoune 
beside her; the Venetian blood that was in him stirring with a fierce 
hatred under the coolness and wariness of his English temper and his 
worldly training. To-night, too, as he left his riotous companions 
and came out on to the still starlit sea-line, a better feeling, a melan- 
choly that was for the moment too deep to be able to replace regret 
by retaliation, came on him. Such love as he could ever give he felt 
for her. 

“She could have made me what she would!” he thought, where he 
stood looking down through the orange-boughs on to the glancing 
water. “I could have won a throne for her. Greece swings in the 
air for any bold hand to seize; a turn of the wheel, and Bohemia may 
be thrown in the lottery ; free Venetia, and she would give the sceptre 
to her deliverer. Such things have been; they will be again. Va- 
lerian was a common soldier, Themistocles was a bastard, Bonaparte 
an artillery officer—what has been may be again. They were once 
far farther off power than I. For myself, I could do all that is pos- 
sible—with her, I would do the zmpossible !”” 
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Asmile crossed his face at the dreaming wildness of his own thoughts ; 
his profound and cool acumen could never so wholly desert him that 
: he could be the prey to any emotion without some sense of ridicule 
and disdain even for himself; but there was more of pain at his heart 
than of self-contempt ; he felt, even amidst the jealous bitterness that 
was turning his love into hatred, that he should have become a nobler 
and a truer man had Idalia returned his passion. 

“J dream like a boy, or a madman!” he thought, while his hand 
crushed with a fierce gesture an odorous crown of orange-flowers, and 
flung the bruised petals out to the sea. “ And yet,—with her,—I 
could have had force in me to make even such dreams real. She and 
I,—we could have matched the world! If she had loved me, I would 
have slaved for her, dared for her, conquered for her. If she had loved 
me, there is nothing I would not have compassed.” 

Even where he stood in solitude, his lips quivered and his forehead 
contracted, as under some unbearable physical pain; hardly thirty 

ears were over his head, all the maturity of life lay before him; he felt 
that he had the genius in him to rule men and to carve himself a 
memory in history ; he had the — in him to become a Bismarck 
or a Gladstone; he had the ability that would have made him a 
supreme and triumphant statesman; he would have been this, he 
would not have failed to be it, had the Open Sesame, Opportunity, 
been his. As it was, he saw the portals of fame closed to him through 
the disadvantages of position, and the exercise of power denied to him 
because he had not the primary power of money. Impatient and bitter 
at what was denied him, knowing that it were useless to attempt to 
thrust himself into the political ranks of England, since he remem- 
bered that even Canning never ceased to be dubbed “ adventurer,” and 
was aware, besides, that his talents were far fitter for the finesses of 
diplomacy than for the business routine of English parliamentary 
careers, he had thrown himself into the intricacies, the risks, the vast 
and uncertain gambling of foreign liberal politics. 

He hated Austria with a Venetian’s hate, and would have schemed 
night and day to humble her; beyond this feeling he had as little 
sympathy as might be with his associates ; for the grandeur of theoretic 
republicanism, for the regeneration of Italy, for the freedom of Hun- 
gary or Poland, for the advance of the high-flown quixotism of Garibal- 
dians, or for such poetic partisanship as breathed in “ Casa Guidi Win- 
dows,” he had never a single throb of sympathy. But he loved the power 
that it seemed to him he might obtain through them ; he loved the ma- 
chinations that in their work he wove so wisely and so well ; he foresaw 
what had not then come, the certain downfal of the Neapolitan Bour- 
bons; he had the spirit of the gamester, and was happiest in the reck- 
lessness of chance ; he had the ambition of a statesman, and he aspired, 
in the revival of nationalities and in the turmoil of new liberties, to 
seize the moment to advance himself to the prominence and the pre- 
dominance which he coveted. Therefore he had embraced a party with 
which his temper had little sympathies, whose views his own mind dis- 
dained as chimerical, and whose cause only his thwarted ambitions in- 
duced him to embrace. As yet, though he held a great power in his 
hands over the lives of men whose projects and whose aspirations were 
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all confided to his mercy, no substantial power had accrued to him; 
the rough-and-ready Ré Galantuomo, and he, the silken tactician, the 
elegant and cultured manceuvrer, could have no accord ; Count Cavour ° 
mistrusted him; the eyes that could laugh on a Turin riot with a 
kindly, “My Turinese are merry to-night,” could see very keenly 
through a specious untruth. On Garibaldi Victor Vane looked as 4 
hare-brained enthusiast, a Quixote in a red shirt, who would have his 
head turned, like Masaniello, if once he attained Masaniello’s position, 
So he had reaped but little from his association with the alliance of 
“Young Italy ;” he had risked very much, and his accumulated debts 
—always staved off with the exercise of his consummate tact, the 
odour of his fashionable reputation, and the conviction which he awoke 
in even the ablest men that he was rich whilst he avowed himself poor, 
and that he was destined to hold high influence soon or late—were ve 
heavy. As he saw himself now,—although in general, when in the full 
excitement of his life, the full glitter of its pleasures, the full com. 
plexity of its intrigues, he thought otherwise,—he saw the truth: 
that in the flower of his manhood he was without a career, without 
a future ; that with all bis talents, his graces, and his fashion, he was 
no more than an adventurer; that bankruptcy, pecuniary and social, 
might any hour fall on him; that—stripped of the brilliance of his 
elegant world, and of the euphuisms of a political profession—he was 
neither more nor less in literal fact than a gamester, a spy, and a beg- 
gared speculator in the great hazards of European destinies. In such 
a mood he hated himself, he hated all he was allied with, he hated the 
world that he had the ambition and the tact to rule, yet in which he 
absolutely owned not even a sum enough to save him from a hopeless 
ruin whenever the crash that hung over him should fall. And a greater 
bitterness than even this came on him as he stood to-night beside the 
Bay of Naples: for once he loved; for once he felt that greater, 
better, truer things might have been possible for him; for once a 
pang, almost as sharp as agony, seized him in dreaming of what he 
— have been. 
or once he suffered greatly. 

Every disdainful word, every contemptuous glance, every cold re- 
buke, of the woman he coveted with the passion of ambition, as well 
as with the passion of love, seemed burned into his memory and per- 

etually before him. He could not even make her believe that he 
oved her!—that was the deadliest pang of all. Hate, cruel, tierce, 
remorseless ; the most insatiate hate of all, the hate which springs 
from baffled love, wound its way into his thoughts again. Before now, 
Victor Vane had been a cold tactician, an unscrupulous intriguer, a 
man who cared nothing at what cost his ends were gained, but still 
one who, from innate gentleness of temper and instinctive refinement 
of nature, had felt no sort of temptation towards grosser and darker 
evil; had, indeed, ridiculed it as the clumsy weapon of the ignorant 
and the fool ;—now he was in that mood when the heart of the man 
possessed by it cries thirstily, “ Evil be thou my good.” 

“ T have all their cards in my hands,” he thought, where he leaned, 
musingly flinging the buds of the gum-cistus into the water below. 
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« A word from me—and her haughty head would lie on the stone floor 
of a dungeon.” 

The thought grew on him, strangely changing the character of his 
features as it worked out its serpent’ s undulations through his mind. 
His clear and sunny eyes grew cruel; his delicate, smiling lips hardened 
jnto a straight acrid line; his fair, smooth brow darkened and con- 
tracted ; this man, who had had before but the subtle, graceful swoop, 
the bright, unerring keenness of the falcon, now stooped lower, and 
had the merciless craft, the lust to devour and to destroy, of the 
fox. 

He drew out of his pocket, from a secret slip in a dainty velvet 
note-case, a letter in a fine, delicate, miniature Italian hand; such a 
hand as a Machiavelli, a J ohn de Medici, or an Acquaviva, might have 
written. He read it slowly, weighing every line, then put it back 
into its resting-place, with a certain disdain and sneer upon his face : 
—there was not the brain in Europe that could outwit his. 

“ Austria will bid higher than that,” he thought, “and the young 
wretch here will fall as Bourbons always fell. Six months, and he 
will be driven out of Naples—it would be much to be his Count 
d’Avalto and his Lord Chamberlain then! Fools! do they think such 
a bribe as that would take? If J make terms, it shall be with the 
Hapsburgh ; they shall pay me in proportion to my hate. They know 
what my enmity has meant!” 

He leaned musingly over the marble parapet, the lines of cruelty 
and of craft sinking deeper into his fair, unworn face; even to him, 
freest of any man from all such weaknesses as an unprofitable honour, 
and not unwilling to sell his hate, as he would have sold his intellect, 
his conscience, and his soul (had he believed in so impalpable a thing), 
for Power; even to him there was something bitter and shameful in 
the thought of treason—something that made him recoil from the de- 
sertion of those who had been allied to him so long, and acceptance of 
those who had so long had his deepest hatred ; something that made 
the very silence of the Italian night, the very ’ melody of the Italian 
seas, the very cadence of a boat-song, that echoed dreamily over the 
waves from a distance, that only let its closing cadence, “ Liberta! O 
Liberta !” come upon his ear, seem like a reproach to him by whom 
she—this Italy in chains, this Italy ruined through her own fatal 
dower of a too great beauty —was about to be betray ved. 

There never yet was the man so hardened that he could play the 
part, and take the wage of an Iscariot, without this pang. 

“She drives me to it,’ ’ he said, in his teeth, with a sophism that ere 
now he would have disdained. “ She might have made me what she 
would; she chooses to make me——”’ 

“A traitor,’ was not uttered even clearly in his thoughts; who 
thinks out cle: arly such thoughts as these to the last iota of their own 
damnable meaning ? A shive er, too, ran through him as he recalled a 
risk that even his fertile statecraft could not avail to ward off from 
him, the step he meditated once being taken ;—the risk of the stab- 
thrust i in the back from the poniard of the “ Brotherhood, ” which even 
in this day, even in the streets of polished European capitals, strikes 
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soon or late, howsoever high they stand in a traitor’s guilty purples, 
those who have broken the oath of those secret bonds. 

Then he smiled ; a smile in which the last throb of his better nature 
died. 

“Faugh! my good Italians shall believe that I join the White 
Coats to serve Venetia; my blind Viennese shall think I wear a fair 
face to Italy to entrap her confidence for them. It is so easy to dupe 
both. And she—Naples will suffice for that. A whisper of mine to 

the Cardinal, and scorn, and wit, and statesmanship, and wealth, and 
all the cozenries of her lot reliness, all the resources of her art, will avail 
her nothing. Years there in the Vicaria—or the chains and the 
scourges, and the oaths and the shame of the King’s galleys—ah, my 
sovereign Idalia! what will you do with your beauty, and your 
kingdom, and your lovers, and your insolence of your pride, then ? 
Better have shared a crown with me!” 

As his thoughts shaped themselves into ruthless wily shape that 
dulled remorse, and stole swiftly and surely on the evil path which 
tempted him, the whole man in him changed; the gentleness of his 
nature grew into fierce lust, the unscrupulous acumen of his intel- 
lect was merged into a deadly thirst for retaliation. On the woman 
who had scornfully repelled his passion he could have dealt a hundred 
deaths. 

Yet for one moment more the love he had borne her vanquished him 
again, and he remembered nothing but its pain, its wrong, and its re- 
jection ; for one moment more he gave himself up to the misery, the 
weakness, the shame, as he held it, of this fool’s idolatry ;—it was the 
one thing alone, loathingly as he contemned it, that could have made 
him a better and a truer man. In that moment he suffered, and only 
suffered. 

His head drooped till it sank down on to his arms, that were folded 
on the marble ledge, and a sharp quiver like a woman’s weeping shook 
him from head to foot. 

“1 would have forgiven her all—even her scorn,”’ he thought, “ if 
only she would have believed that 1 loved her !” 














LILIANS INHERITANCE. 


By Mrs. Wruitam Murray. 


CHAPTER ITl. 
LILIAN, 


Ory Nurse Wilson had left Maud Slingsby “comfortable for the 
night,” as she termed it; and very grateful the tired girl felt that her lot 
had fallen in such pleasant places. A true lady herself, she recognised 
instinctively the innate refinement of Mr. and Miss Trevanion; and in the 
pleasant motherly gossip of good Nurse Wilson, and the evident care 
bestowed upon her comfort py all the household, she plainly saw that there 
was no fear of her being treated as a dependent or inferior, which is a 
cruelty that governesses too often are obliged to endure. Nurse’s parting 
advice was : 

** Now make yourself quite at home, my dear, and go to sleep. Mexico's 
a queer place, but no doubt there’s queerer, and we are all good in this 
house (though I say it who shouldn’t), and may the Lord forgive me for 
lying, for I'd forgotten Miss Lilian.’ 

“Good night, nurse, and don’t forget to awake me in the morning.” 

* ]'ll do no such thing, miss, for, unless folks is fair tired out (which I 
am sure you are), there’s no chance of sleep in this country after four 
o'clock in the morning, for the birds begins hollering wonderful; and as 
for that ‘ Sing-song-kly,™ it’s at it all night, shouting awful ; so if you 
want to wake up, the birds will awake you fast enough; but for my own 
part, 1 advise you to lie still, as Miss Kate told you, and I’ll bring some 
chocolate and biscuits when I think you're ready for it. So go to sleep, 

my dear, and pleasant dreams be with you.’ 

Maud was very wearied, and fell into a fitful slumber the moment nurse 
left her, but she was nervous and excited; her strength had been over- 
taxed, and everything was new and strange. 

She must have slept some time, when a cold draught of wind blowing 
on her face suddenly awoke her. She had remarked before nurse left, that 
there were no less than four large folding-doors in her bedroom, which 

was very lofty and spacious, but “she was then too tired or too indifferent 
to note where they led to. Now, however, springing up and throwing a 
shaw] round her, she prepared to reconnoitre. 

One of these doors led through a corridor into the dining and drawing 
rooms; other two at each end of her apartment opened, one into a 
luxurious room, fitted up as a lady’s boudoir, the other into a dressing 
and bath room, but both were evidently for her own occupation, as they 
had no communication with any other part of the house. The fourth door 





* Zenzontli. The Mexican name of the mocking-bird, signifying in the old 
Aztec language “four hundred voices,” from the wonderful variety of its notes 
and its extraordinary musical talent. It can be taught long selections from operas, 

and perform them faultlessly, in a voice richer and more beautiful than that of 
our own nightingale. Even in Mexico, where they are so common, a good mocking- 
bird will sell for two hundred dollars (40/. ). 
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was partly open, and Maud, looking beyond it, found herself in a large 
empty chamber, into which several passages appeared to open, each of 
these passages terminating in a glass door, some of which being unclosed, 
caused the draught of wind which had awakened her. 

Standing there, looking round and wondering in which part of the 
house the rest of the family slept, a sudden gust extinguished her lamp, 
and left her in total darkness. 

Although a stranger to fear, she was considerably startled ; for she had 
no means of relighting her lamp, and all the windows were heavily closed 
with massive shutters, secured with bars of iron (such a precaution being 
especially necessary in Mexico), consequently the darkness was intense. 
Groping along by the side of the wall, hoping to find some bell, or at 
least to discover the way back again to her bed, she suddenly saw a faint 
light quivering along through one of the passages. Naturally supposing 
that nurse or some of the domestics had not yet retired for the night, 
Maud determined to call and ask for a light, when, to her surprise, she saw 
a small creature coming cautiously along, curiously attired in a loose 
Turkish dress of some white material, fastened round the waist with a 
twisted scarf of scarlet, and bearing a small safety oil-lamp in its hand. 

On it came, with a peculiar gliding motion, and bare, unslippered feet, 
its long dark hair floating around, its cheeks and lips like scarlet roses, 
its eyes like glittering stars. 

Maud remained motionless, lost in amazement at the wondrous beauty 
of the being before her, who on nearer inspection proved to be a little 
girl some eight or nine years of age. She looked like a rare tropical 
flower, so gorgeous in its colouring that you might almost expect to see 
it droop and wither as you gazed. 

Maud had never seen or imagined anything half so lovely, and even 
rubbed her eyes, thinking she might be dreaming. But no, the child was 
living flesh and blood, bright, blooming, beautiful ! 

‘Who or what was she? Why was she wandering alone at mid- 
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‘earer and nearer she came, straight in the direction of Maud’s 
apartment. 

Ah! she saw Maud’s figure standing there, and suddenly stopped, 
quivering with fear. 

She spoke quickly and eagerly in Spanish, and her voice was as beau- 
tiful as her face, but Maud did not understand a word. 

She saw, however, that the child was so frightened that in.another 
moment it would either faint or scream, so said in English : 

** My name is Maud Slingsby. Do not be afraid.” 

Immediately the child drew up her slender, supple figure, and replied 
in English, as perfect as Maud’s own: 

“Then if you are Miss Slingsby, what do you mean by standing there, 
frightening me out of my senses ?” 

** Rather,” was Maud’s astonished reply, “ what do you mean by prowl- 
ing round the house at midnight, when | feel sure you ought to be fast 
asleep in your bed?” 

“ How dare you speak to me in that manner?” said the child. ‘ Do 
you know who I am?” 

“I have not the slightest idea, but you appear to be a very rude 
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little girl. However, will you oblige me with a light, as mine has gone 
out?” 

« Go into your room, Miss Slingsby,” said this imperious elf. “ I was 
coming to see you when you frightened me so much.” 

“Indeed,” replied Maud; “then perhaps you will kindly make haste 
and explain what you require of me, as J intend going to bed.” 

With the air of an insulted queen the child walked into Maud’s room 
and seated herself. 

“ Now you may sit down, Miss Slingsby.” 

“Thank you, I prefer to stand.” 

“ But I command you to sit down. Iam Miss Lilian Trevanion, and 
your mistress. You are merely a poor person who has come all the way 
from England to do as I tell you, and be my slave.”’ 

Maud felt her colour rising, and something within told her that if this 
really was her future pupil, whom she met for the first time in such strange 
circumstances, now was the moment when she must assert her own dig- 
nity; but she was so excessively surprised at the whole proceeding, that 
she had no words at her command ; feeling naturally much annoyed, she 
was also interested. Her love of adventure was very strong, and although 
she had seen much to astonish her since landing on the shores of Mexico, 

et to have her privacy invaded the first night of her arrival in a strange 
ond and in the dead of night, by a marvellous apparition like Miss 
Lilian Trevanion, was a climax of amazement. 

Maud was also an artist, keenly alive to the picturesque and beautiful, 
and, in spite of Lilian’s grandiloquent conversation and ridiculous effron- 
tery, she was wonderfully lovely. It was easy enough to discover that 
she was a Trevanion, without her pompous announcement to that effect; 
she inherited all her father’s handsome features and refinement of face, 
and, in addition to this, a nameless grace, a glowing richness of form and 
colour, totally different from anything that Maud had ever seen before. 

There was no light in the room save that which Lilian had brought 
and placed on a table near which she seated herself, consequently the 
rays of her lamp fell full upon the child, whilst the figure of Maud was 
in comparative darkness. 

Maud, therefore, had the advantage of seeing without being seen, but 
the silence and gloom of the apartment did not suit Lilian. 

“Why don’t you speak, Miss Slingsby ?” 

No reply. 

“Then I shall light your candles, and have a good look at you. I did 
not come here to sit still in the dark.” 

Anxious to see what would be the next move of her strange visitor, 
Maud still kept silence. There were several wax-candles in different 
parts of the room, which Lilian lighted; then, coming up to Maud, she 
looked at her intently. 

“Why, you are not even pretty; you are not as nice-looking as 
Manuela, and she is a fright !” 

Now, there is no woman (or man either) on the face of the earth who 
likes to be told, in plain, unvarnished language, that they are ugly. 

Maud was essentially womanly—all gentleness, gooduess, and truth, as 
my readers will discover for themselves—but she had suffered much that 


day. Wearied with her long journey, attacked, frightened, and robbed by 
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Marquez, alone, friendless, and dependent upon strangers in a forei 
land, worn out, and exhausted both mentally and physically, she had no 
patience left to listen to the vagaries of a child, and hear unpleasant 
comments upon her own personal appearance, about one o’clock in the 
morning. 

Now Lilian, in her quick childish instinct, was right to a certain ex- 
tent. Miss Slingsby was not pretty—indeed, her features were decidedly 
plain—but she possessed one beauty, one fascinating power, which few 
could withstand, and which has already been alluded to. 

Maurice Trevanion had said to his Sister Kate, ‘‘ She is not pretty, 
but she has wonderful eyes!” If he, therefore, had felt their power when 
Maud, tired and wearied, had looked at him, what must not Lilian have 
felt when these eyes literally blazed down upon her ? 

For the first time in her life, the imperious spirit of the child was per- 
fectly cowed. If Maud had spoken for weeks, she could not so well have 
expressed her intense contempt, surprise, and displeasure, and Lilian’s 
bright colour faded, her little hands fell listlessly by her side, her expres- 
sive mouth quivered, and the wild light died out of her eyes, conquered 
by a powerful will stronger even than her own, but by a will, thank God! 
whose impulses were all for good, not evil. 

It is best here to describe this wonderful power in Maud Slingsby’s 
eyes. In colour, they were of greyish blue—in some lights almost violet. 
The eyelashes were very long, straight, and thick, and there was a pecu- 
liar formation in the lid, which gave them a sleepy, drooping appearance. 
She rarely raised them, or looked at a person when speaking, not from 
any failing in frankness or truth, but because she was most sensitively 
conscious of her own power; because she had the peculiar faculty of 
thoroughly reading the character of any person with whom she held con- 
verse, and, whatever emotion was in her heart, her eyes expressed it ten- 
fold. 

Hence, Maud, with a beauty like this, could not be called plain, but 
was, in fact, far more attractive than many beautiful women, and her 
wondrous eyes lighted up her face with an animation and earnestness 
which caused all who knew her to honour and love her. 

In the full consciousness of her right to subdue Lilian, she looked at 
the child searchingly and long, and the audacity and imperiousness of 
the poor little being quivered and faded away. 

Helplessly she stood—a tired, trembling child, longing for a good cry, 
and Maud pityingly said : . 

* Now, Lilian, you and I have had a silent struggle, about which we 
will talk some other day ; at present, you must go to bed—it is highly 
improper for a little child like you to be up at this time. Where do you 
sleep, and who is your maid? I will ring for her.”’ ° 

“Oh no, Miss Slingsby,” said Lilian, now really erying, or rather 
raining tears, “don’t—please don’t ring! They will all be so frightened, 
and papa, perhaps, may not have gone to bed (for he sits up very late 
reading), and he would be so grieved, and I can’t bear to vex papa, for I 
love him so !” 

“ Well, my child, what am I to do? Which is your bedroom? 
Though, really, I shall be no wiser if you tell me.” ; 

“Oh, it is a long way off, near Aunt Kate’s, at the other side of the 
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house, and I dare not go by myself—indeed, I dare not. Will you 
come with me, please, Miss Slingsby ?” 

“ But you see, Lilian, that would not be much better, for I, who do 
not know the house, should not be able to find my way back again, and 
if your papa is still up, and were to hear us, what should we do then ?” 

“Indeed, indeed, I don’t know!” cried Lilian. “ What shall I do? 
Oh dear! oh dear!” And the poor little creature sobbed piteously. 

* Well,” replied Maud (reluctantly, it must be confessed, for she 
really both required and deserved a good night’s rest, without any care 
for Lilian), “Il see nothing for it but your remaining with me, so jump 
into bed, and fall asleep.” 

“ But what will Manuela say in the morning, when she comes to dress 
me P” 

“ Indeed, I know nothing about Manuela, and you must make u 
your mind quickly whether you will stay here or not, or I shall ring the 
bell at once.” 

“Oh! T'll stay here, dear Miss Slingsby ; and thank you very much. 
I'll be very good—indeed I will.’’ And, to Maud’s great relief, Lilian 
jumped into bed. “ Are you coming, Miss Slingsby ?” 

“ Yes, dear, soon.” 

«* Then kiss me first, please.”’ 

Maud, stooping, kissed her, and such a bright look of eloquent grati- 
tude beamed in the child’s lovely face, that Maud involuntarily said, 

“God bless you, Lilian !”” 

“Oh thanks! thanks!” And the tired little head buried itself in the 
pillows, and in a few moments was fast asleep, a perfect rosebud of 
beauty, a wondrous incarnation of childish loveliness. 

Maud looked long and anxiously at the sweet face by her side, so in- 
nocent in its slumber, and recognised the conflicting elements of good 
and evil which were struggling in that little heart for mastery, and 
another prayer from a pure and good woman was added to Kate’s impas- 
sioned appeal for Lilian that night : 

“Oh, Father in Heaven, look down in mercy, and grant that I ma 
be enabled to assist in all that is good, and pure, and holy, the wilful 
erring nature of the child whose education and welfare 1 am undertaking, 
and grant Thy peace unto her, and to all this household. Amen.” 

Then, in her dreams, Lilian turned, and, flinging her arms round 
Maud’s neck, they both slept ;—and surely God was with them. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE GARDEN, 


Tue birds awoke and filled the air with melody, as Nurse Wilson pre- 
dicted, but Maud and Lilian slept late, the heavy, dreamless sleep of 
exhaustion. Lilian had intended running back to her own room at break 
of day, so that her escapade might pass unnoticed, but was too tired to 
awake at that early hour, consequently when Manuela went, about seven 
o'clock as usual, to dress her, she found the bird had flown. Thinking at 
first that the child was hiding, she made a playful search for her, but of 
course without success. Had she dressed herself, and run out into the 
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garden? No, for all her clothes were lying neatly folded in their accus- 
tomed place. Even the little shoes were there. 

“ Valgame Dios! que criatura es esta” (God help me, what a child this 
is!) said Manuela. “From morning till night she is one continual 
torment, and wherever the little witch is gone to now is more than I can 
tell.” Counting her beads, and uttering many a prayer to her different 
saints, she went off to the housekeeper’s room, where she found nurse 
busy preparing chocolate and toast for Miss Trevanion’s “ desayuno.’’* 
“Oh, nurse, she’s gone—she’s run away—she’s stolen! Holy Mary, 
mercy on us! blessed Saint Peter, defend us! Oh, holy Saint % 

“ Have done with your noise this minute,” said nurse, in high indig- 
nation, “and make a less whisht ! Are you gone clean daft this morning, 
rushing about in that flighty manner, afore decent folks is out of their 
beds? If you'd just let Saint Peter alone, and speak plain English instead 
of shouting out them ridiculous names in Spanish, I might get a chance 
of knowing what you mean.” 

« Oh, nurse, she’s gone—she’s gone!” 

“ Now, Manuela, I beg you'll not make game of an-old woman like 
me ; you're a haggravating creatur at the best o’ times, but I’m not going 
to be insulted for nothing, and if you don’t tell me ‘ who’s gone’ before I 
count ten, I'll not answer for my hactions with this toasting-fork.” 

“ Oh, mercy on us, nurse, it’s Miss Lilian !” 

“Eh ?—what ?” screamed nurse, dropping the toast which she was 
making into the fire, plumping herself down into the chair, and covering 
her face with her apron. ‘ Manuela, for shame of yourself! A joke’s 
a joke, and id 

*] tell you, nurse, Miss Lilian’s not in her room, and I have looked 
for her all over; so, instead of sitting there calling me names, perhaps 
you'll come and look for her yourself.” 

“ Hush, Manuela, for mercy’s sake! the little wicked imp is hiding 
somewheres, and playing us a trick, I warrant, but if I don’t take her 
straight to her father this time, my name’s not Nurse Wilson.” But 
poor nurse looked very white and frightened, and Manuela noticed that 
she leaned against the table for support, and seemed paralysed with some 
hidden fear. Her voice, too, was weak and faltering, as she said, 
“ Manuela, was all the doors locked from the inner court-yard last 
night ?”’ 

“Of course they were, and Mr. Richards went all round the house 
after he came home, with the master, aud | heard him say that all was 
safe.” ‘ 

‘*Thank God for that,”’ said nurse, reverently. 

“ Why, you don’t surely suppose that Miss Lilian would go into the 
inner court-yard to see that wretch Dolores ?” asked Manuela. 

“Nay, I don’t know what to think. I’m surprised at nothing that 
child does. However, we'll go and look for her, and if we don’t find 
her, I wouldn’t be you and me for twopence, Manuela.” 

So on they searched up-stairs and down stairs, in the closets, under 











* All Mexicans take their “desayuno”—i.e. an early breakfast of chocolate 


and bread before leaving their bedrooms, the regular breakfast hour of the country 
being at eleven or twelve. 
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the beds, and in the empty rooms, but no Lilian. Then they looked in 
each other’s faces, and Manuela’s clear olive skin turned ghastly, and 
Nurse Wilson was quaking with fear. 

« Who'll go and tell the master ?” 

“ Who'll go and tell Miss Kate ?” 

But a bright thought struck Manuela. “ Don’t you think she’s with 
her papa sf 

“Oh, to be sure! What an idiot you were not to think of that before.” 
And nurse hobbles off to Mr. Trevanion’s room, at the door of which 
she knocked eagerly. 

“ Who's there ?” 

‘‘ Please, sir, it’s me, sir. Nurse Wilson.” 

“Oh, nurse, what do you want? Have you brought my chocolate ? 
I thought Richards very late this morning, but doubtless he has over- 
slept himself after his hard journey.” 

“No, sir, I’ve not brought the chocolate, and I’ve not seen Richards, 
but I'll fetch you some in a minute. It’s Miss Lilian I want, sir, if 
you'll just tell her that Manuela’s waiting to dress her, and it’s after eight 
o’clock.”’ 

“ Lilian’s not here, nurse.” 

“ Then, please, sir, will you tell me where she’ll be, and what I’m to 
do to find her?” And the faithful old servant, fairly overcome with 
terror, burst into tears. 

Mr. Trevanion, who had just finished dressing, immediately opened the 
door, and gazed with amazement upon the pale, anxious, tear-stained 
face of old Nurse Wilson. 

“ Why, nurse, what is the matter ?” 

“ Oh, please, sir, it’s Miss Lilian, she’s gone away !” 

“Gone! Lilian gone! What do you mean, nurse? You're dreaming 
this morning.” But Trevanion’s face turned white and cold. 

“No, sir, ’m not dreaming. Manuela and me has searched the house 
from top to bottom, save your room and Miss Kate’s, and wherever she’s 
gone, sir, she’s in her nightgown, and she’s got no shoes nor stockings 
to her feet. She was in one of her most awfullest of tempers yesterday, 
sir, and | shouldn’t be a bit surprised if she’s thrown herself into one of 
the fountains out of spite, and that the gold fishes is now a eating of her 
body ; and it’s me, sir, that’s one of Job’s comforter’s, but what shall we 
do? Oh deary me!—oh deary me!” 

“What shall we do?” echoed Maurice, wildly. ‘ Ring the alarm- 
a of course, and send scouts all over the country. Lilian! my 

ilian !”’ 

“Hush, sir,” said nurse, who appeared to regain her senses when she 
saw her master’s dismay. “ Don’t let us frighten Miss Kate, she’s been 
sorely tried of late, and her heart’s bound up in Miss Lilian.” 

“Thanks, my good woman—thanks for the reminder. I am too im- 
petuous, too hasty, but she is my only child, nurse, and my heart quakes 
for fear. You know with what cause.” 

“ Ay, sir, I know; but, maybe, we'll find her somewheres near, for 
she’s a wild and wandering child, and causes a heap of trouble.” 

So nurse went away to Miss Trevanion, whom she found nervous and 
wakeful. 
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‘ What has been the matter in the night, nurse? Some of you have 
disturbed me greatly. You have surely been up very late or very early, 
There were footsteps in the next room. I called ‘ Lilian,’ but she never 
answered, and I heard noises all night through. I wonder how Lilian 
slept. Is she up yet?” 

* Yes, miss, she’s up, and Mister Maurice also, and they’re both quite 
well,” said nurse, inwardly praying that such might be the case. 

“Very well; that is satisfactory. But have you been to Miss 
Slingsby ?” 

* No, miss.”’ 

“Then go by all means, and take her some chocolate, and ask how she 
has slept.” 

‘Yes, miss.” And nurse departed, mumbling to herself, “ Well, it’s 
a blessing Miss Kate has more heads on her shoulders than I have, for I 
clean forgot that poor half-starved creature that came in last night. I'll 


just take her something to eat, and ask her how she is, and tell her to lie 


still, and then I'll come back to the master, poor man, for I expect we'll 
have to wear the shoes off our feet before we find that witch Lilian.” 

So nurse hastened off with the “ desayuno” to Maud’s room, which she 
found in total darkness, with all the doors and windows closed. Opening 
one of the shutters to admit the light, she went softly on tiptoe to the 
bedside, tray in hand, when such was her surprise, on seeing Lilian fast 
asleep in Maud’s arms, that she uttered a loud scream, and dropped her 
tray, with all its contents, on the floor. ‘Oh! to think of that little, 
nasty, naughty, wearisome minx of a child being here after all, and me 
and Manuela been frightened to death with the palpitations, aud the 
master out of his senses with wildness.” 

Up started Maud, rubbing her eyes, wondering where she was, and 
Lilian commenced crying violently. The more she cried, the more nurse 
scolded, until Maud, now thoroughly awake, and nearly deafened with the 
noise, began to realise the situation, and remembered the last night’s ad- 
venture. 

** Lilian, be quiet; and you, nurse, tell me what is the meaning of all 
this disturbance.” 

‘It means, miss, that the master is just going to ring the alarm-bell, 
and send into the city to look after his daughter, because we all thought 
she was dead or stolen; for it’s a common thing now-a-days for the 
Gorillas* (Guerillas) to steal children, and take ’em up into the mountains, 
and then, when the parents has nearly exhausted themselves with fretting, 
a half-starved Mexican, the image of a blackbeetle, calls upon them, and 
says, if they'll pay him so much, he’ll tell them where their child is; and 
then he fixes the ransom, and the father and mother pays it, and the child 
comes home. And if they’d took Miss Lilian off, and fed her on beans 
and garlic for a month, I’d have been very glad, only the master would 
have had to pay more money for her than she’s worth, and broken his 





* It is a fact that at this period children were stolen in the streets of Mexico 
and taken to the mountains. A price was fixed upon them according to the known 


wealth of the parents, and when this sum was paid the children were restored to 
their homes. 
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heart in the mean time; so it would have been as broad as it’s long, and 
just like dickory, dickor ory dock, the mouse ran up the clock.” 

Lilian was so amused with this most uncalled-for allusion to dickory 
dock, that she burst out laughing, to the intense indignation of nurse, who 
exclaimed, in high dudgeon : 

« Ay, it’s all very fine for you to laugh, when you've no more feeling 
in your buzzom than a drone bee. But see if I don’t go to your father 
this minute and tell him of yer doings.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” said Lilian, bursting intoa passion of tears. “ I'll 
be good if you won’t tell papa. I could not bear to live if papa was angry 
with me. Miss Slingsby, please ask nurse not to tell papa.’ 

“ Why, I’ve got nothing to tell,” said nurse, “ excepting that you are 
here, and that I looks upon you as the most tiresomest torment that ever 
walked.”’ 

“Then oblige me by going at once to Mr. Trevanion, and relieving his 
mind by the assurance that Miss Lilian is safe with her governess,” said 
Maud, in her half unconscious English haughtiness. 

“Oh, miss,”’ replied nurse, whose quick ear detected Maud’s sensitive 

ride, “‘ don’t be affronted ; I’m an old woman, and means no offence, and 
| looks upon Miss Lilian as my own child; but let me catch Manuela, 
or any of them Augustinas or Ciprianas, saying a word to her, and I'll 
make this house too hot to hold ’em, that I will. Just fancy me coming 
all the way from Yorkshire to let myself be insulted by a Mexican 
indeed !” 

So saying, nurse returned to Mr. Trevanion, and told him that his child 
was found. Whatever surprise he may have felt to hear that Lilian was 
with Miss Slingsby, he was, nevertheless, intensely relieved, and imme- 
diately sent nurse back to Maud with many expressions of regret for the 
disturbed night which she must have spent, ‘begging that Lilian might be 
taken to him at once. 

“ Oh, nurse,” asked Lilian, “is papa very angry with me ?” 

«J don’ t know whether he’s angry or not, but 1 know I’d like to whip 
you myself, you little tiresome, meddlesome, contrarisome piece of 
naughtiness. Why couldn’t you stay quietly in your own bed, instead 
of wandering off to that poor thing that came last night, wasn she’ s tired 
out of her life, I’ll be bound ? Oh, it’s a selfish child you are! 1 wonder 
you're not afraid to go gallivanting through them long passages by your- 
self, when folks is all in their beds.” 

“ Never you mind, nurse,” replied Lilian. “1 couldn’t meet anything 
worse than you if I tried, and I shall like Miss Slingsby much better 
than you.”’ 

* Well, Iam sure it will be a blessing if you like anybody, and if Miss 
Slingsby is fond of the conversion of the heathen in foreign parts, she’ll 
have her work set with you, Miss Lilian.” 

Lilian, too indignant to reply, sprang into her father’s arms, whom she 
saw coming along to meet her. 

“Good morning, my little hamming-bird,” said Maurice, fondly kissing 
the glowing face which nestled so lovingly against his own. “ What 
has my pet been thinking of this morning, running into poor Miss 
Slingsby’ s room, awaking her so early, and “frightening nurse and papa 
80 mucii—eh ?”” 
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‘* Please, sir,’’ began nurse—— 

“Tf you ‘dare to > speak, nurse,” screamed Lilian, shaking her little fists, 
“ T’ll scratch you.” 

“ Lilian,” said her father, in a tone of grave reproof, “what do you 
mean by speaking i in that shameful manner to nurse?” 

“Well, papa, she promised not to tell—indeed she did, and Miss 
Slingsby said no one was to tell you but herself.” 

“Tell me what, darling ?” 

“Oh, about me, papa, and my wickedness.”’ 

“ What have you been doing, my child? I would rather hear it from 
your own lips than Miss Slingsby’s.” 

“ Would you really, papa? And you won’t be cross with me?” 

“ No, dear, not if you tell me the truth.” 

“Then send nurse away, please, papa, because I don’t want her to 
know.” 

Trevanion motioned to nurse to leave them, and she, too well accus- 
tomed to Lilian’s ways ever to make any resistance, obeyed at once, 
leaving the father and daughter alone. 

“Now, papa, as that cross old goose has gone, let ms be comfortable. 
Take me in your arms, and we will go into the garden, where | will tell 
you all about it.” 

“But why in the garden, dear? You are not dressed; better go to 
Manuela first.” 

Oh no, Manuela will be an hour at least in dressing me and making 
me ‘muy compuesta’ (well got up), as she calls it. I shali not take 
cold, papa. Do come outside, because 1 can always talk better when I 
know the birds and flowers are listening.” 

“Do you think they hear you, darling ?” 

“Oh, papa, I know they do. About eight o'clock every morning they 
get tired of chattering to themselves, and are so still, waitimg for me to 
go out. Every day when I am in the garden I tell them tales, and 
~_ to them; and although they never speak, yet I see them in the 

ranches, looking down and nodding their heads at me, and I never dis- 
appoint them. Whenever I have been naughty, or whenever I am happy 
and good, I always tell the birds, and I should have been to them to-day, 
above all days, whether you were ‘with me or not. Nurse says I’m crazy, 
and that the birds can’t understand; but the reason is, that one day she 
was listening behind a tree, and I told some humming-birds that she was 
an old cross-patch, and one of them flew right past and hit her on the 
face, and she screamed, and I called out, ‘A witch! a witch!’ and she 
tumbled down all her length. It was such fun! Now will you come 
with me, dear papa ?” 

“Yes, darling, willingly. Pat on this shawl, and I will carry you 
where you like.” 

So on they went, by Lilian’s directions, out into the sweet garden, 
which was perfectly redolent with fragrance in the early morning air. 
They passed through winding walks, “heavily bordered with masses of 
purple violets, shaded by large shrubs of white Cape jasmine full of 
starry flowers, intermingled with the most gorgeous rose-trees, from the 
pure wax-like white rose to the creamy cloth of gold and bright yellow ; 
from the delicate maiden’s blush, through every variety of form and 
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colour, down to the deep rich crimson “ Géant de Batailles.’’ Beyond 
these were groves of orange and lemon trees, in their full beauty of 
blossom and fruit, with large shrubs of bright yellow mimulus, blue and 
scarlet salvias, geraniums, and verbenas of every shade, with many 
a gorgeous Mexican flower of brilliant hue; and here and there were 
peeps of wild woodbine and fragraut honeysuckles, caressingly entwining 
themselves around their more imposing sisterhood. There were dates, 
and figs, and olive-trees, with fine handsome walnuts, and many richly- 
laden trees of our own apples and pears. Dahlias of every colour and 
shade were growing wild in all their native luxuriance, and stately kalas, 
or lilies of the Nile. 

The garden was, in fact,a perfect nest of loveliness, and above, the sky 
was as balmy, blue, and soft as ever poets breathed of in their wildest 
dreams. The birds, as Lilian had said, were tired with their chattering, 
but the ever busy huraming-bird was flying about from flower to flower, 
mingling its pleasant buzzing with the drowsy hum of bees, and the 
gorgeous dragon-flies and butterflies were up and stirring. 

Maurice was a true lover of nature; full of youth “and health, he 
inhaled the pure breezes and the sweetness around him with intense 
delight. As for Lilian, she was wild with joy, and required all her 
father’s strength to prevent her jumping, or rather flying, out of his 
arms. 

“Do be still, darling.”’ 

* Papa, could you, oh, do you think you could, climb into a tree? I 
must get up higher.”’ 

“Well, I'll try. Now hold fast, little one.” 

So saying, whilst Lilian grasped him tightly, Maurice swung himeelf 
into a large thick fig-tree, and seated himself with Lilian-on his knee on 
one of its wide-spreading branches. 

“ Now, puss, are you comfortable ?” 

“Oh yes, it’s delicious ; and see, papa, there are the birds waiting.” 

True enough, there were some birds looking half asleep among the 
branches, to whom Lilian nodded her head and laughed, saying, “ Buenos 
dias, pajaritos.” (Good morning, little birds.) 

“You see, papa, these are Spanish birds, and don’t understand English, 
so I am obliged to talk to them in Spanish.” 

And now the child, nestling very close in her father’s arms, began her 
tale, which the reader already knows, and to which Trevanion listened 
very earnestly. With all Lilian’s faults she was very truthful, and did 
not spare herself in the recital; and Maurice was by turns amused, 
grieved, and charmed, as the child so artlessly displayed her own imper- 
fections, and he rathered enough, from her description of Maud, to make 
him hope that Lilian had at last met with one whose united goodness and 
firmness would tame her rebellious spirit, and develop all that was really 
charming and lovable in her nature. 

“Ah! if God will only spare her,” he murmured to himself, and un- 
consciously clasped his darling closer, as if to preserve her from some 
threatened harm. 

“ Now, papa, I have told you all, are you very angry ?” 

“No, my child, not this time. I know my Lilian will never do such 
tricks again.” 
2a2 
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“Then, papa, as a proof that you forgive me, will you grant me one 
favour ?”’ 

“Oh you little woman! How can I grant favours before knowing 
what they are ?”” 

But this is nothing naughty, papa; it’s something good and nice.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ Then say ‘ Yes,’ papa.” 

“Yes, you gipsy.” 

“ Well, then, it is that as I am going to love Miss Slingsby dearly, that 
you will love her too.” 

“ Pshaw! you ridiculous monkey,”’ said Maurice, with the colour 
flushing into his face, half amused, half vexed with Lilian’s absurdity, 
“Come along and get dressed; you are the veriest magpie that ever 
lived.” And without waiting for more, he jumped down from his 
hiding-place, and ran along with his child into the house, giving her to 
Manuela. 

** Now, papa,” she cried, as he left her (and her sweet clear voice rang 
out gaily), “ you have promised, and you can’t help yourself!” 


b 


CHAPTER V. 


HIDDEN SORROW, 


Mavup remained in her own apartments for some days, fully enjoying 
the luxurious repose around her, and recruiting her shattered nerves. 
How pleasant it was to lie there, in that half-languid, dreamy state, when 
‘ou are too idle to think, and when to watch the flies fighting above your 
oe is about the only exertion of which you are capable. 

Maud’s room was very large and lofty, and the odours from the 
flowers were wafted in upon her through the open windows. She heard 
the sound of men’s voices, who were digging in the garden, and singing 
at intervals some droning Mexican or Indian chant, with Lilian’s sweet 
voice imitating them, or carolling to her birds; the steady musical 
dropping of the many fountains; and at times the clear-soundiny voice 
of Maurice Trevanion giving orders to his men. ‘The ample and comely 
figure of good Nurse Wilson, whom Kate sent in continually to look 
atter the invalid, and the long-haired, bright-eyed Manuela, whose light 
footfall was scarcely heard, were all delightful to Maud, and brought to 
her heart a delicious home-like feeling of repose and peace. 

For two days she remained in undisturbed comfort. On the third, 
Miss Trevanion sent to ask if she felt equal to the task of amusing her- 
self by choosing patterns for a replenishment of her wardrobe, and if so, 
Manuela was to be despatched into the city to bring samples of every- 
thing that was necessary. 

** Please, Miss Kate,” said nurse, who sadly wanted a trip into 
Mexico herself, just to see what them ridiculous people in the city were 
doing, “ I don’t think it’s at all fit for Manuela to go by herself—she’s 
so uncommon giddy.” 

“ Indeed, nurse,’’ replied Kate, who knew her old favourite well— 
“then perhaps you had better go with her.” 

“ Yes, miss; and Mr. Richards says he is sure it’s not fit for me to go, 
unless he is there to take care of me.” 
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“Very well, nurse. Is any one else required ?” 

“Why, miss, you see it’s so dreadful hot in them railway cars, and we 
shall never get the things sent unless we fetches them ourselves, for the 
‘ Gorillas’ would be sure to steal them on the road.” 

“Ah! nurse, I see what it is—you want to drive into the city in 
state ?”’ 

“Why, miss, as the family goes in so seldom, it would be more 
proper.” 

“And may Z go, Aunt Kate?” screamed Lilian, entering at that 
moment. 

“ And may I go?” said Maurice, laughingly, following her. “ I’ll tell 
you how it shall be, pussy. We will have the great coach out, and I'll 
drive you into Mexico, four-in-hand, Richards beside me on the box, 
Lilian and nurse inside, Manuela and John behind in the rumble.” 

“ And I’m sure, sir,” interrupted nurse, “if John the footman goes, I 
shall have my work set to watch him and Manuela.” 

“ All right, nurse ; put on two pairs of spectacles, and your best bibs 
and tuckers, and let us be off. We will fill the carriage with silks, 
satins, laces, and ribbons, will we not, Lilian? But make haste, for I 
shall not wait for any of you more than half an hour.” 

“* How joyous you are, Maurice, this morning!” said Kate, when they 
were alone. ‘‘ I am very happy to see you so.”’ 

“ T am joyous, Kate, in spite of myself. The air is so glorious, and I 
feel so well and strong. Will you come with us, darling? The drive 
will do you good.” 

“No, thanks. The waiting and loitering at shops would exhaust me 
too much. But”—and she hesitated—* I don’t half like your all going 
away. Is it quite safe to leave me alone ?” 

At these words, spoken so reluctantly by Kate, all the brightness died 
out of Maurice’s face. 

‘Forgive me, Katie—I felt so like my old self for the moment, that 
I forgot! No! you shall not be left alone. I have enough misery and 
shame on my soul without risking you, my sweet sister! Richards shall 
stay, and I will return immediately by train after driving Lilian into 
town, and then Richards shall go in to bring them back again. Good 
Heavens! Kate, how this incubus weighs upon me like a nightmare. fF 
can’t be happy if I would—nevermore—oh, nevermore !” 

Kate did not speak, and Maurice stood for some time lost in thought, 
until Lilian entered like a sunbeam and dispelled the gloom. 

‘Come, papa, the horses are coming round, and nurse has broken her 
boot-lace, and I have hidden her bonnet.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Lilian. I won’t have nurse teased so much. ‘Take it to 
her this moment.” 

They were all in the carriage at last, nurse shaking her head vigo- 
rously at Manuela, who was sumptuously attired in yellow muslin, a 
colour which was nurse’s abomination, and of which the Mexican women 
are particularly fond. 

How well Maurice looked driving his four thorough-breds at a rattling 
pace into the city, and many were the courtesies and salutes to Lilian 
and nurse, who enjoyed it amazingly. 

“ What’s up now ?” said one. “ There’s Trevanion coming out in the 
old style. I wonder if he is going to be married again?” 
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“Ay! que nifa tan chula—tan bonita,” said another, pointing to 
Lilian—* nifia ? dame un tlaco por el amor de Dios!” (Ay! what a 
lovely child. Give me a halfpenny, for the love of God !) 

Lilian had always her bag of “ tlacos,” which she distributed freely, 
and many a blessing was poured on her fair young head. 

On they rattled through the principal streets, Calle Plateros and San 
Francisco, and the obsequious shapkeepers came to their doors, forgetting 
their torpor, in delight with the whole turn-out, and with Lilian. 

“ Now, nurse,” said Maurice, resigning the reins to his coachman and 
springing down, “I give you carte blanche to order everything that is 
requisite for Miss Slingsby. I trust to your taste, Lily, which is as near 
faultless as may be in the matter of colour; and get all done that you 
have to do. Load the carriage with as many parcels as youcan. Speak 
to the dressmakers and millmers, and do things handsomely, Lilian, A 
lady who is robbed of all she possesses whilst journeying to us deserves 
interest at our hands for her losses. J must harry back to your mistress, 
nurse, who is alone, but I will send Richards to you immediately. It is 
now one o'clock. You must be back by half-past five, for the road i is not 
safe atter that time. And buy something for yourself, pussy,” said the 
generous-hearted Maurice, “ and for Aunt Kate, nurse, and Manuela.” 

Then, alter giving strict injunctions to his men-servants to look after 
Lilian, Trevanion returned to Tacubaya. How his brow darkened and 
his face hardened as he neared his dwelling ! 

“ What is it, Maurice Trevanion, that hangs like a curse upon you?” 

Ah me! there’ s a skeleton in every ‘tion and a gloomy chamber in 
every dwelling. ‘To queen and subject, high and low, alike tt comes; and 
deep heavy thuds were beating now on Maurice’s heart with an agony 
unspeakable. 

The house felt very still after the departure of wae Wilson and her 
charge, and the garden looked so very tempting through the open 
windows, that Mand arose and dressed herself in some of the garments 
which Kate had sent in for her temporary use. 

The windows were large French ones, opening inwards, with low, wide 
seats, forming a charming retreat for sitting or reclining, and, like all 
Mexican houses, the outsides of the windows were protected by vertical 
bars of iron, through which fragrant creepers or grape-vines interlaced 
caressingly. Maud’s view was, therefore, not very extensive, yet she could 
see quite enough of the lovely garden to eause her to long to be out in 

: but for the pr esent she must content herself by remaining in-doors, and 
as iene ‘T'revanion’s forethought had placed an ample supply of books at 
her disposal, she seated herself im one of the window-seats, and prepared 
to be comfortable. 

Everything was in a state of the most delicious repose, and Maud 
passed a couple of hours in complete luxury, until the delicate fragrance 
of a very fine cigar roused her from her day-drenms. 

Not knowing anything of Mr. ‘T'revanton’s return from the city, she 
was surprised to see him coming leisurely along one of the avenues in 
front of her windows, evidently lost in deep thought, and unconsciously 
knocking off the heads of the flowers and long grass with a short switch 
which he held in his hand, and smoking the above-mentioned delicious 


Havannah. 
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He was attired in the dress of a Mexican couutry gentleman, consisting 
of dark-blue trousers buttoned down the leg with a close row of silver 
buttons, a short jacket of dark-blue cloth heavily embroidered with black 
braid, and a large stiff round hat of drab felt, with the Mexican emblem 
(a serpent in thick silver cord twisted round the crown), a dress well cal- 
culated to suit his tall, handsome figure. 

“ What a fine-looking fellow he is,” thought Maud. “Now I shall 
climb on this window-seat, where I can see him without being seen. I 
hope he will raise his head, then I can have a good look at him.” 

The garden was full of shady nooks and hiding-places. There was 
nothing trim or orderly about it, although perfectly well kept, with no 
expense spared on its culture, yet it pleased Maurice to have one par- 
ticular portion of it in a state of wild and beautiful luxuriance. This 
portion had been a favourite retreat of the first Mrs. Trevanion. Here 
the gentle mother had watched her children at play, here she had spent 
many happy, and, alas! in the latter period of her life, many sorrowful 
hours. Her private apartments had overlooked this part of the garden, 
and had never been used since her death until Maud’s arrival, and Maurice 
was so accustomed to wander alone in undisturbed solitude, that he quite 
forgot Miss Slingsby’s proximity, and unconscious of her scrutiny he 
walked along; then, to her dismay, he suddenly dashed off his hat, and 
threw himself: at full length on the grass, under the shade of some large 
trees, burying his face in his hands. 

It was not the action of a man tired with the heat of the day, who 
would lie down in the green pasture to smoke his cigar in calm enjoy- 
ment; it was rather the wearied down-flinging of a spirit racked and 
tortured beyond endurance—the utter prostration of a strong man in his 
agony. ‘There is no sight on earth sadder than this. A woman may 
sob and weep because it is her privilege, but Maud’s tender heart could 
not bear to see the noble, rich, and envied Maurice Trevanion in the 
depths of his misery. The tears came welling up to her eyes, and she 
hastily moved away from the window, hiding herself in the recesses of her 
apartment, feeling as if she were guilty of wrong in witnessing a grief 
evidently not intended for her eyes. She looked out no more. The 
garden for that day had lost its loveliness, but she heard his footsteps 
pass about an hour afterwards, and, closing her windows, she saw the 
tumbled grass and the crushed flowers, with their bruised and drooping 
heads, which marked the spot where he had been. 

Ah! Maud, often in your future life that scene will rise before you, 
and many a weary day will pass, of doubt, and fear, and misery, before the 
secret of that hidden sorrow will be revealed. 


CHAPTER V1. 


“NON TI SCORDAR DI ME.” 


Mavp’s reverie lasted long, and was interrupted by the prancing of 
horses in the court-yard, and the ringing laugh of Lilian. 

“Oh, Aunt Kate!’ she screamed, “‘ we have filled the carriage, and 
there’s a waggon-load of clothes coming for Miss Slingsby.” And she 
came flying into Maud’s room with this important news. 
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“ Oh, Miss Slingsby ! we'll have such fun to-morrow. May I help you 
to choose your dresses? We have brought such lovely things, and are so 
tired, and so hungry, and have seen such quantities of people. Beggars, 
and soldiers, and padres (priests), and Indians, and fine ladies, and lepers.” 

“ Lepers !” echoed Maud, in horror. ‘ Nonsense, Lilian. People 
surely don’t meet lepers in the streets?” 

‘‘Oh but they do, I assure you, in Mexico. I have seen five or six 
to-day outside the doors of the cathedral where Manuela would go to 
confess. Such horrid creatures, all covered with sores, but I emptied my 
bag of ‘ tlacos,’ and gave them all I had.” 

* Was nurse with you, Lilian ?” 

* No, not just then ; she was waiting in a shop for some patterns of 
silks, and I slipped out after Manuela. Nurse was in such a passion when 
she found out where I was, and looked as white as a sheet. Don’t tell 
papa, Miss Slingsby, because he has forbidden me to speak to these 
creatures; but when I see them looking so frightfully hideous and 
miserable, I can’t help myself.” 

“ No, Lilian,”’ said Maud, whose thoughts were ever reverting to the 
scene she had witnessed that afternoon in the garden. “I shall say 
nothing to grieve your papa, but when I am able to go out with you, | 
will not allow any of this indiscriminate scampering about.” 

* Are you quite well now, Miss Slingsby ?” 

“ Yes, my child.” 

“ And rested from your journey?” 

* Oh yes.” 

“Then papa may play and sing to-night as usual?” 

** What do you mean, Lilian ?” 

* Oh, every night papa plays upon the piano and sings, but he would 
not for the past three days, for fear of disturbing you.”’ 

Tell him,” answered Maud, “ that I love music passionately; that it 
will be a perfect treat to hear him. Does your papa play well, Lilian?” 

“IT don’t know what you mean by playing well. I only know that the 
hour before I go to bed, when I am in the drawing-room with papa and 
Aunt Kate, is to me the happiest time of the day, for papa can make me 
laugh, and ery, and sing, and dance, just as he likes with his music. Oh! 
it is such a pleasant time, Miss Slingsby. All the servants crowd in the 
passages und outside the door to listen. Sometimes I open the door 
suddenly, and jump right out into the midst of them, and then they scream 
like mad things, but I dare not do that often, for nurse has ‘ palpita- 
tions,’ she says, and nearly goes off into fits when I frighten her. What 
are fits, Miss Slingsby ?” 

“ Really, Lily,” replied Maud, laughing, “there are so many kinds of 
fits that I cannot explain them to you, but we will have a lesson on fits 
some day. Now run away for your tea, and don’t forget to ask your papa 
to play and sing to-night as usual.” 

Maud then had to listen to a Jong history from nurse of the day’s ex- 
pedition. What beautiful things they had brought, and how they were 
to be chosen on the morrow; what trouble she had had with Manuela 
and the other domestics ; how lost and dirty the streets looked, and how 
the city was literally “ crawling with beggars,” until it had made her heart 
ache ; and how thankful she was they were all safe at home again. 
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“Did not Mr. Trevanion accompany you?” asked Maud. 

“Yes, but he came back directly, for he never likes to leave Miss Kate 
in the house by herself.” 

“ Why not? Is it not safe?” 

“No, miss, nothing’s safe in Mexico, particularly in this house.” And 
the loquacious nurse for once suddenly relapsed into silence, and Maud, 
not wishing to ask any questions from a domestic, was silent also. 

About seven o’clock in the evening Lilian stole in dressed in white, 
holding in her hand a large bouquet ‘of fresh-culled violets, followed by 
Mauuela carrying a basket filled with the most delicious fruit. Pine- 

apples, bananas, grapes, mangoes, fresh figs, and pears. 

- Papa sends you the fruit, Miss Slingsby, and I have gathered the 
flowers.” 

“Oh, how delicious! Many, many thanks.” 

“1 told papa you were fond of music, and he is so glad. We are to 
be very quick with the dressmakers, he says, so that you may come 
amongst us all. We are going to sing now, but I will come in again 
before I gato bed, and hear how you like papa’s music.’ 

Maud was left alone in the still, calm evening. An excellent musician 
herself, she listened anxiously, fully expecting to hear some good music, 
but she was not prepared for the strains of wonderful melody which soon 
greeted her ears. It was unlike anything she had ever heard; every 
note and sound vibrated on her heart ; such a world of feeling, such ex- 
quisite purity and delicacy, mingled with the firm, vigorous touch of 
Maurice Trevanion, and his voice, clear, full, and sweet, rang out as 
luscious as a nightingale’s. 

“ Ah, me!” thought Maud, “no one who has not loved and suffered 
deeply, could sing like that ; no wonder the servants crowd round to hear 
him ; no wonder that Lilian laughs and cries by turns ; I, too, shall look 
forward to the evenings, and think them the happiest part of the day.” 

Maud was an enthusiast in music, and all the songs which Maurice 
sang were familiar to her, but they struck home to her now with a dan- 
gerous sweetness. She listened as if spell-bound to the beautiful romance, 
“La rivedra nell estasi,” from Verdi’s opera “ Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
and then Maurice played the hackneyed but ever-beautiful ‘“ Miserére,”’ 
from “Il Trovatore.” Although when in England Maud had become 
almost (not quite) wearied with the well-known strains of ‘ Ah, che la 
morte,” yet now, when Trevanion’s magnificent voice sang the Trovatore’s 
impassioned farewell, and a rich soprano, clear and limpid as falling 
water, took Leonora’s part in this justly-famed duet, Maud felt every 
nerve thrilling with emotion. 

Then followed a mournful but ineffably sweet Spanish ballad from the 
same rich voice, with guitar accompaniment; and, after a short silence, 
some one played a graceful nocturne very charmingly, and Maud heard 
Mr. Trevanion saying, “ Very well played, my little Lilian.” Then fol- 
lowed a bright, spirited waltz, with guitar and piano, and Lilian danced 
and sang in the wildest glee, keeping time with castanets. 

“ Just one more song to finish with, papa,” cried Lilian. 

“ Well, what shall it be, darling ?”’ 

Maud could not hear the reply, but there was a laugh from Maurice, 
and a hasty “ No, dear,”’ from Kate, “ she might not like it.” 
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Lilian, however, seemed to be pleading very earnestly, and, as usual, 
doubtless gained her own way, for directly afterwards Trevanion sang 
Balfe’s well-known serenade with Tennyson’s words : 

“ Come into the garden, Maud, 
The black bat. night has flown, 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone.” 


Maud felt her cheeks tingle, and the hot colour flush to her temples. 

“What a wilful child Lilian is,”’ she thought. “ Why has she fixed 
upon that, of all songs ?”’ 

And yet she listened to every note and every word, for both Trevanion 
and his sister possessed that rare gift of perfect pronunciation so lament- 
ably neglected by English singers. 

The last notes died ‘away—there was a murmuring of voices—a shower 
of kisses—and an garnest ‘‘ God bless you, my Lilian!” from Maurice, a 
seampering of little feet, and Lilian was in Maud’s room clinging to her. 

“ Miss Slingsby, how do you like it ?” 

“Oh, child, it has been delicious ; I cannot speak of it to-mght; go 
to bed, my love, and leave me.’ 

“ But, tell me, do you like it ?” 

“Very, very much.” 

Satisfied with this assurance, Lilian ran off to bed, but Maud remained 
a long time motionless and lost in thought. When at last the night 
came on, and all the household was hushed in slumber, her dreams were 
fitful and broken ; and the sweet wailing tones of Trevanion’s voice were 
lingering in her ear. 


Ah, non ti seordar di me, non ti scordar di me. 








THE DEMON WIFE. 
. V. 
A. BRILLIANT party were assembled at the Hall ; Beaumont and his in- 
tended bride, sweet, gentle Florence, were amongst them. The most dis- 
tinguised of their neighbours were invited to join in the evening amuse- 


ments, and Theresa, to the surprise and delight of Harold, took imterest 
in all this gaiety, even organised the dances herself. 


Her taste had always been peculiar, and well adapted to her style of 


beauty ; scarlet and bright rose-colour suited her wonderful black hair 
that the ayah arranged with such art. A bouquet of red geraniums had 
been picked for her by Beaumont, at her request, and they, interspersed 
with gold leaves, formed a diadem around her head. Her slender form was 
“ draped,” as it were, in profuse quantities of India muslin, embroidered 
in gold leaves and geraniums. She wore on her beautiful neck and arms a 
magnificent set of coral and diamonds, her husband’s present on his return 
from the Crimea. 

No one had thought she could look so handsome ; her eyes sparkled and 
the colour mounted to her usually pale cheek ; she was, indeed, the type 
of the presiding deity as she opened the first of her soirées dansantes. 
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She gave her hand to the Crimean hero, Beaumont, and her husband, with 
Florence, formed her vis-a-vis. Like most fair girls, she fancied blue, 

le blue, myosotis in her hair, and tarlatan of the same hue for her dress, 
Mhis may be pretty, but it is also insipid, and so thought Beaumont, as 
the brilliant, animated Theresa crossed her in the dance; it was with a 
listless air he offered his hand to his intended for the next dance. A waltz 
came next, and Theresa was in her glory, her supple form had all those 
undulating movements that make a Spanish woman so fascinating. 
Florence Tarely waltzed, she was shy of display, and her figure, though 
good, had the stiffness inseparable from the English woman. This con- 
trast was also marked by Beaumoat ; and Harold, he was enraptured at 
the success of his Theresa. 

She retired at length into her own apartment for the night. The ayah 
was, as usual, waiting for her ; the faithful creature would allow no other 
to sit up for her. 

“ How excited you are, dear mistress; how your cheek burns ; has 
anything annoyed you?’ . 

“On ‘the contrary,” she said. 

She was elated at the success she had had, and the hope of revenge on 
Florence Acton. She looked a poor, pale, silly thing to take from her a 
heart-she had won. The avah, meantime, brushed ond stroked the glossy 
hair with as much love and care as if she had been a child. 

“IT wonder,” at length she said, “if the good are happy? and I also 
wonder if I should have beeome ood if my boy had been left me? I 
think I should; he is never absent from my thoughts. Even while whirling 
round in the excitement of the waltz, 1 saw the “ baby face” looking at 
me. It did not smile ; how could it smile at me? You gave money to 
the nurse who took it from the F oundling ? You are sure she is good to 
it, that my child wants for nothing? I must have the address of this 
woman. You say it is a village near London; and I must go there. I 
must see my boy. a 

“ And if discovered. lady, not only disgrace, but perhaps some frightful 
punishment might be ours. I know not the law, but it must be harsh in 
this cold country.’ 

“ Perhaps you think I cannot invent a plan ? and yet, after what I have 
done, you can hardly doubt my skill. We must wait, however, till these 
people have left us, and my husband gone on some projected shooting- 

art 

‘ Her rooms were apart from those of her husband, and the ayah slept 
in an adjoining room. ‘This sacrifice Harold had also made to the health - 
of his Theresa. She had never entirely recovered from the consequences 
of her accouchement, and therefore her health required the most assiduous 
attention. She had told Harold that if again in that situation, the 
doctor’s opinion was that she could not survive. He was too delicate to 
speak to the said doctor on the subject, and he believed her. 

“ Surely,” he said, “ there is a term for the interdietion.”’ 

“Think, dearest, what a happiness to have a living ebild at the price 
of my life, Harold!” 

“QO, Theresa ! r 

The assembled party were each day more enchanted with their hostess, 
with the exception of Florence and her mother; the latter dearly loved 
her amiable and charming daughter, and saw with grief aud indignation 
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the change in Beaumont’s manner, and she saw the cause. Not so the 
poor girl herself. Theresa would take her with her into her boudoir, 
and, sitting beside her, her hand locked in hers, would try to console her 
for Beaumont’s defection. She must have done something to irritate 
him; she herself was constantly seeking his society, to, try, by every 
means in her power, to bring him back to his Florence. Men are so 
fickle. However, they were engaged, and, as a man of honour, he must 
fulfil his promise. 

“ Never, never, my dear Theresa! I would far rather die of grief than 
force him to marry me, his heart with another ; for he must love another. 
Is it not so? Has he not told you so, my friend, my Theresa ?” 

He had told her so, certainly, but she did not acknowledge that. 

The gay party was to break up in two days, and nothing was said 
about the projected marriage. Beaumont had left the house at an early 
hour, saying he should not return till evening. 

The dinner-hour was evening, and he had not come. Poor Florence 
had determined to appear gay, and to use all her innocent arts to please 
her intended. They could not dance without Frederick Beaumont; they 
all liked him, and his absence caused an undefined uneasiness. 

Harold was anxious. Perhaps he had gone out shooting. The bell 
was rung. Did Captain Beaumont take his gun? No; none of the ser- 
vants remembered to have seen it. Eleven o'clock. A servant approached 
the master of the house, and begged him to speak with a man, waiting 
for that purpose in the hall. He turned pale and shuddered, without 
being able to account for the sensation. A rough-looking man he knew 
by sight, and had often suspected to be a poacher, advanced, cap in 
hand, and presented a letter. 

“ Please, sir, I found it on the body ; it was addressed to your honour, 
and I have brought it here.”’ 

“On what body ?”’ 

**On the gentleman who killed himself in the forest, two miles off.”’ 

Harold was‘ not a faint-hearted man, but he fell back into the arms of 
a servant, and was several minutes before he could open the letter. It 
ran thus: 


** Harold, my dear and early friend, break the tidings this note con- 
tains to poor Florence. Were I to live I should be dishonoured, and 
perhaps bring dishonour on others. When this reaches you I shall be no 
more. Let no one be accused of my death, it is my own act. Farewell. 

“FP. B” 


The horror experienced by Montgomery can better be understood than 
described. What was he to do in the terrible embarrassment that de- 
volved upon him? He was assisted in this by the man who had brought 
the note, who said: 

“Well! you must come, sir, directly to the spot; and shall I acquaint 
the police? Perhaps I did wrong to bring the letter, but as I approached 
the corpse I saw there was a paper folded in his hand, and without ex- 
amining further, seeing it addressed to you, sir, ran off at my full speed.”’ 

Harold was thankful for any advice at such a moment, and desiring 
the stable-men to follow with torches, he rushed out of the house, but 
too glad not to encounter the dreadful scene that must take place if he 
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returned to the drawing-room. He desired the butler to say to his 
mistress that he had received a note stating that Captain Beaumont 
was ill, and desired to see him, and he had gone. 

Although this message did not convey the frightful truth, poor Florence 
was dreadfully alarmed by it. He must be very ill to have sent for Mr. 
Montgomery. Theresa’s face became deadly pale, and nothing but her 
indomitable will kept her from shrieking aloud, for she felt the truth. The 
scene of the previous evening, known only to herself, returned to her in 
its full force, for Beaumont had then told her how madly he still loved 
her; that his honour, his friendship for Harold, bid him fly, although 
even in flight he could never hope for happiness again, for he had behaved 
infamously to a — an innocent girl, whose affections he had gained 
only to abandon her, for he could not marry Florence with the love he 
had for her, Theresa, filling his whole heart. Only one course, he said, 
was open to him—he must destroy himself. And he rushed from her 

resence while uttering these words. 

Although she did not believe in these frantic expressions, she was 
uneasy, and flew after him to say, “ What? Why should you kill your- 
self, Frederick ? I love you.” 

He heard her not, for = had already rushed out into the darkness, and 
was lgst_to view. She closed the glass door, saying to herself, with a 
smile, ‘‘ He will return to-morrow.” But he did not “ return to-morrow,” 
and on that night his body was discovered in the wood. 


It was past four o’clock when Montgomery returned from the search, 
and his altered face and manner told the tale before he spoke. He had, 
with the assistance of the police, brought the body into his own grounds, 
and laid it in the gardener’s house. Now, how was he to break these 
awful tidings to Florence? It must be done, however, and he spoke to 
her mother. Concealment being impossible, the results may be imagined. 
The poor gir] fell into such strong convulsions that the doctor, who had 
returned with Harold after viewing the body, feared for her life or for 
her reason. She was long ill, but her life was spared; not so her reason— 
it had flown forever! ‘Theresa, meantime, tried to comfort Harold, and 
would have offered to console the poor bereaved one whose misery she 
had caused, but her mother pushed her roughly from the room. Her 
daughter needed not her assistance, and, ill as she was, she took her 
suffering child away from the fatal house. 

The gloom that fell upon that house was great indeed. Every one had 
left, and Harold and Theresa were alone. He, always mindful of her on 
every occasion, feared the great emotion this horrible event must have 
caused her, and pressed her to accompany him on a visit to his mother— 
his long-neglected mother—but Theresa “had no spirits for London.” 
She preferred the invigorating air of the sea, and they accordingly went 
for a time to Brighton. She knew he hated that place; she did not like 
it herself, but it suited her purpose at that moment. Theresa had a pur- 
pose in all her actions. He went to join a shooting-party for a few days, 
and thus she could put in purpose her anxiety to see the child she had 
abandoned, which had become a ruling passion. It was for this she had 
arranged the visit to Brighton and her husbaud’s absence. 

She and the ayah would take the train to London, or rather to a village 
near it, where the nurse lived. Her spirits rose, and she felt for once as 
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if she had a heart. She formed a thousand projects concerning the child. 

It could be taken to some spot near her own home ; she could then visit 

seo supposed mother as if by accident ; could improve her position ; per- 

child might love her; she would give it toys and clothes. The 

joes though a short one, appeared interminable to her. She was to 
child. 


peat at length at a neighbouring town, they had to take a carriage, 
for the village was not on the rail. On approaching it, Theresa threw a 
large clonk around her, and covered her face with a thick veil. 

“Go on,” she said to the ayah, “and bring my child to me here as I 
sit under this tree ; for, for the first time in my life, I cannot command 
my feelings. I should betray myself.” 

The ayah went her way, and she returned alone. 

“ Where is the child? Ishe ill? Is he dead?” 

There was such fury in her look and manner, the woman shrank from 
her for a moment, and could not speak. At length she faintly said : 

“ He is not there. ‘The woman to whom | entrusted him is gone—no 
one knows where. Iler husband, a carpenter, they tell me, ill used her 
fearfully, drank all she earned, and they decamped one day, perhaps for 
some distant part of the country, with her children—yours, of course, 
amongst them.”’ 

The despair of Theresa was, like all her feelings, akin to madness. She 
threw up her arms and screamed wildly, then flew upon the ayah, who 
she struck with such violence in the face, the eye and cheek became black, 
She called her a thief, an impostor, that she had stolen the money 
entrusted to her, and perhaps her child had been starved to death. She 
would go herself into the village and make inquiries. The ayah might 
still be deceiving her. She did so without any better success. The 
poor family had all left the village one morning early, without bidding 
farewell to any one. The neighbours had often heard the man abusing 
his wife. They believed one of the children was a wursling, or a 
founding, especially entrusted to her; for, when the man was in liquor, 
he would ask if that “ black dirt” had been there with more money. 
Perhaps she never would come back. How were they to keep a child not 
their own? He would walk all over England till he found her. 

These natives (to European eyes) are so much alike, it would be 
nearly impossible to identify the one that had left the baby with them; 
and yet it was an additional anxiety to Theresa, when the violent grief 
and horror for the fate of her child had in some degree abated. She had 
also another cause of alarm; the blow she had struck, and the harsh 
words she had uttered in her ungovernable rage, would, she knew, never 
be forgiven by the ayah. She knew the “ black blood’’ too well. 

Brighton had become insupportable to her on her return. She would 
go home, and she wrote to Harold to join her there 

She then sent the woman to the Foundling, where she had first left 
the child, but there she could gain no tidings. ‘They could generally 
trace a foundling left to their care, but she (the ayah) had taken the 
child from the woman to whom the hospital had confided it, to transfer it 
to a nurse of her own choosing, therefore their duties (as im many similar 
cases) there ended. 

The ayah did not strive to soften the blow, for her heart was closed 
against her mistress. She would sometimes raise her finger to the eye 
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still bearing marks of the insult she had received, and look at her fixedly; 
then Theresa would recoil as though a serpent had bitten her. She vara 
that revenge was as sweet to this creature as to herself. 

Her wretched husband was now at home, and all the venom of her 
nature was directed towards him and his mother. She would have that 
woman there, she thought, to worry her. 

Mrs. Montgomery was overjoyed at the kind invitation to visit them. 
She so dearly loved her son, that she thought to be together again under 
the same roof would restore her to the fond place in his heart. This was, 
however, far from Theresa’s intention. She found Harold’s looks and 
manners quite changed, but he could give no reason for it Theresa was 

“ darling wife” to him. Indeed, she could not herself complain of her; 
she overwhelmed her with care and attention. 

Mrs. Montgomery had formerly been much loved by the surrounding 

; now she was not allowed to visit them alone ; Theresa was always 
with her; she was her shadow. Harold would express a wish to drive 
his mother to see her favourite points of view, or to some tree they had 
planted together in his boyhood—memories nothing i in themselves, but 
so dear to hearts that love—but Theresa was always between them, 
smiling at such childish follies, and, when alone with Harold, would re- 
proach him with sighs and tears for loving his mother so much better 
than herself. The visit became so irksome, it was shortened. The son 
was vexed at his mother leaving, and she was annoyed with him, she 
scarce knew why, and thus the breach was widened between them. 

Harold was an ardent soldier; he adored his profession, therefore 
Theresa resolved he should abandon it. A few months sooner she could 
not have prevailed, but he was now so much subdued she could work 
upon him at will, and all her arts were directed to that point. Tow she 
accomplished her object is of no importance, but she succeeded, and he 
sold out. His friends, his mother especially, were much surprised ; he 
had not even mentioned his intention to her, but all confidence had 
ceased between them. He had quite lost his spirits now; he rarely 
smiled; his happy laugh no longer sounded through the cheerful house ; 
it was no longer a cheerful house, for the visit of the gay party a year 
ago had left a “vague something” on the minds of all the guests, and 
they would not willingly return. ‘The horrible suicide of Beaumont, the 
sad fate of poor Florence, were not forgotten, and they “ shuddered” 
when they received Theresa’s invitation for the Christmas festivities ; 
they were all “ pre- -engaged.” 

She proposed going to Paris as a pleasing change in the dull monotony 
of their lives, and although the poor hen-pecked Harold would have pre- 
ferred to spend that festive season amongst his own tenantry, he could 
not, however, resist; he was a tool, or rather a slave, in the hands of his 
wife. He was not aware of his slavery, and always asserted his inde- 
pendence to his male friends. 

They went, of course, to Paris, as she desired it, and for a very few 
days amused themselves. ‘That short period past, during which Theresa 
was engaged in ordering all that was most tasteful and costly in dress, 
and Harold in selecting étrennes for his wife—this slight diversion over, 
ennui again took possession of him; and ennui is a dangerous malady, it 
catches at any remedy suggested, and the one suggested to him at this 
moment was a dangerous one. 
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“Come with me, Montgomery; I am very ‘hard up,’ and must try 
my luck at cards.” 

‘No, I never play,’”’ answered Harold to an old brother-officer who 
had thus add him. 

“Tt is not for rich fellows like you to play ; but you can look on and 
amuse yourself at our expense. What has come over you? No one 
suffers from spleen in Paris.” And he went with him. 

The excitement delighted him, added to which he had luck on his 
side. Harold cared little for money, he had plenty of it, but success is 
always agreeable, and he won considerably. At first, Theresa scarcely 
missed him—she was herself engaged in a round of amusements—but as 
his absences were prolonged, she became alarmed—alarmed only for her- 
self, and to lose her power over her husband. She feared other fascina- 
tions than the card-table. At her remonstrances he rebelled a little, but 
he was too completely subjugated to make along resistance. Her health, 
at length she said, was so much improved, she wished to return home. 
Spring was approaching with all its beauties ; it was so enjoyable in the 
country, and she had something to say to him which might perhaps give 
him pleasure. She had consulted the most eminent physicians in Paris, 
and they declared the weakness from which she had suffered since her 
confinement had entirely disappeared, and that she might, without any 
danger to her life, again become a mother. She well knew that no fas- 
cination, however great, would or could outbalance the hope of being a 
father—of having an heir to his vast estates. 

“* My adored Theresa!” and so the adored Theresa made her terms. 
They were to return home without delay, where she promised him a new 
and long honeymoon. They accordingly returned, and Harold was 
really happy for a time, and Theresa herself now sincerely wished to 
become a mother. Her anguish for her lost boy had nearly destroyed 
her. If she could have a child to be always with her, to be her joy, her 
comfort, she would forego that part of her revenge to give herself such 
happiness. But this joy, this consolation was denied her; she never 
again gave any signs of maternity, yet she did not look on this as a just 
retribution ; she reviled against everything most sacred; her temper 
became violent in the extreme; her aversion to her husband each day 
increased, till she positively abhorred him. She might have changed 
her tactics, or rather her mode of revenge, and have left him, have dis- 
honoured his name, but this resource was denied her. She had been 
much admired, not exactly for her beauty, but for gracefulness of form, 
and a fascination that was felt by all who approached her, but now all 
these attributes of beauty were gone; her figure had become so thin, so 
angular, that she looked like a moving skeleton ; her large lustrous eyes 
had lost their brightness, and the jet-black hair had fallen off. Nights 
that brought no rest, and days passed in torturing herself and others 
with her dreadful temper, had changed the clear brown skin to a dull 
lead colour that made the black blood visible. She saw all this herself, 
and often struck her altered face with her clenched hand, as she ex- 
claimed, “ No man would love me now, or I would leave him.” 








PASSING AWAY.—A REFLECTION. 


Ere a short term the waves of time will, darkly rolling by, 
Leave of the hoary parting year nought but the memory, 

While we upon the shore remain, until our lot be cast, 

To follow where o’erwhelmed have sunk the Living of the Past. 


Whence comes that mirthfulness and joy, the rebec’s cheerful sound, 
The ringers meeting while the glass, the merry glass, goes round— 
Whence comes that mirth? How happens it that we unmoved shall see 
The year expire we lately hailed in spring-tide garb and glee ? 


In summer’s glory, autumn staid, with winter’s closing scene, 

Of gloom, and ice, and snow-showers frore, and night’s obscure serene, 
That while we met in friendship’s guise its promises of bliss, 

We its departure view as one whose steps had gone amiss ! 


We see with its approaching close the landmarks of the age, 
The obscure in name and those renown’d on glory’s deathless page, 
“All share alike, statesman and sage, to prove what few deny, 
His being was on man conferred that he might learn to die! 


Short-sighted ! when in birth we greet a new-born imp of time, 
That we may never see attain the glory of a prime, 

The bygone was at least our own, for that we well might mourn, 
The stranger! who can tell the friends its passage may inurn ? 


Can we that hail the past as ours so far triumphantly, 

With these loud greetings, thoughtless still, the new-born stranger see ? 
Can we evade by feigning joy the truth that none deride, 

Grateful to Heaven that we escape the world’s great homicide ? 


Are we not passing onward with every passing day ? 

Are we not hourly fleeting, as the snow-flake fleets away, 

To their sepulchral home alike where the young and aged throng, 
Before Time’s icy breath fast driven the feeble with the strong ? 


Then joy not that the moments should rush so swiftly by, 

Short is man’s term, he travels fast, and only breathes to die, 
Their course too brief in reason’s voice for subjects of our mirth, 
Since all must wing a far-off flight that bear the taint of earth. 


The brightest, first to vanish, as the late summer skies, 

Leave of their own mortality but saddened memories, 

And like the hours that bear them on their untrodden road, 
They still are passing, passing ever to their last and drear abode. 


Whence, then, man’s mirthfulness and glee, the rebee’s joyous sound ? 
Why ring the bells, and why the glass, the merry glass, send round ? 
Vain the deception feigning mirth, for one short hour to stay, 

The thought “ we’re passing, and for ever, from this sunlit world away !” 


Cyrus REeppine. 
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THE PANAMA RAILROAD.* 


Tue Isthmus of Panama may be said to possess two separate sources 
of interest : the one connected with the projected lines of transit—ship 
canals and railroads ; the other with the existing railway. We shall, in 
the present instance, confine. ourselves more particularly to the latter 
point; and in the same way as the Isthmus, having two phases in 
history—its past, much flavoured with Spanish tyranny and Indian 
revenge, buccaneering excesses and hungry filibustering speculation ; and 
its present, as a new highway to the Pacific—we shall adhere to the 
latter. 

This is all the more necessary, as most mistaken notions are entertained, 
not only in this country but even in America, with regard to the sources 
of the business of the Panama Railroad, and that even among intelligent 
men of business, who too often view it simply as a rough way to ~ the 
gold-diggings of California and British Columbia. The fact is over- 
looked, that, while California, so much the more populous of the two 
settlements, has a population estimated at only 500,000, the population 
of Central America is over two millions; and that portion of South 
America, whose only means of communication with the Atlantic is either 
by the Isthmus of Panama or around Cape Horn, contains nearly eight 
millions. Trade with South America and Central America had hence, 
before the construction of the railway, been carried on almost exclusively 
by England, that between the United States and those countries being 
then estimated at not more than ten per cent. of the whole. It always 
happens in the history of nations, that after a long period of successful 
enterprise and of glorious ascendancy, other nations arise, who, from 
small beginnings, attain to wealth and power, and gradually outstrip the 
older countries in the boldness of their undertakings. This has been 
particularly the case in the completion of the Panama Railroad by the 
Americans. 

It is true that of all the freight transported over that railroad, not 
more than one-tenth had, for the first four years, any connexion with 
California; nine-tenths at least consisted of British manufactured and 
other goods shipped to Central America, and of the produce of those 
countries in return, such as indigo, cochineal, india-rubber, coffee, cocoa, 
deer skins, goat skins, orchilla, pearl shells, tobacco, balsams, Peruvian 
bark, pres, and straw hats; whilst comparatively nothing was shipped 
from California except a ow cases of silk sent there from China, small 
parcels of ores, and occasionally some lots of whalebone. But all this has 
changed now, and, although civil war cast back progress for many years, 
still the trade to and from Central and South-East A merica is daily being 
withdrawn more and more from Great Britain to the United States. 

Years before the opening of the railway, the Isthmus had become, as 
it was in olden times, the highway to Europe and the United States for 


* The Isthmus of Panama. By Charles Toll Bidwell, F.R.G.S., British Vice- 
Consul at Panama. 
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the riches of Mexico and South America. As early, too, as 1840, ten 
years before the first foot of ground for the railway was cleared, and 
fifteen years before the line was opened, the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, an English ee under charter from the British govern- 


ment, commenced in the Pacific a line of mail and passenger steamers, 
corresponding with those of the Royal Mail Company in the Atlantico— 
a line which has ever since been in successful operation on the west 
coast, and which is now conveying both European and United States 
mails, as well as those of the Southern republics, from Panama to the 
southernmost ports of Chili. 

The peculiar geographical position of the Isthmus of Panama, Mr. 
Bidwell remarks, naturally makes it a very important position to South 
American and Californian commerce. This the Americans undoubted! 
perceived when they undertook and carried out with such indefatigable 
energy that which England and France, after repeated and expensive 
surveys, certainly failed to aceomplish—namely, the railway from sea to 
sea. All honour to them, therefore, for their spirit of enterprise. We 
in England had talked, and still talk, of Isthmus canals and railways, as 
we have talked for some years of a line of steamers, vid Panama, to 
Australia; but, with all our talk and our surveys, we get no further. To 
the American company was conceded the privilege which had been 
originally conceded to the French; but the term of the contract was 
reduced from ninety-nine to forty-nine years, and a right was reserved 
by the government of New Granada, or the Columbian States as they 
are now called, to purchase the railroad, or rather redeem the privilege 
at the expiration of twenty years, on payment of five millions of dollars 
(about one million sterling). The American projectors, first in 1848, 
memorialised the Congress of the United States for assistance to enable 
them to carry out this grand enterprise; but they failed to obtain this 
assistance, and boldly proceeded on the great work without it. 

Some years, however, before the opening of the railway, the Californian 
gold-fields had attracted thousands of emigrants through the swamps 
and forests which divided the Atlantic from the Pacific. ‘The Americans 
understood these things, and saw the growing importance of California ; 
and as early as 1848 there were large steamers plying between Pa- 
nama and California, to provide for a daily increasing traffic, while corre- 
sponding communication was established by American steamers between 
Chagres, the then Atlantic port of the Isthmus, and New York. Emi- 
grants from all parts of the world gladly availed themselves of these 
means, and paid almost ungrudgingly the enormous rates of passage- 
money demanded of them. We in England, before the time of the 
limited companies, used to take months and years to make up our minds 
whether such or such an enterprise would pay. The Americans, before 
the time of their troubles, used generally to carry out the enterprise, and 
inquire afterwards whether it had paid. Both practices have their 
advantages, but the public and travelling community are generally 
gainers by the promptitude of the Yankees. 

Mr. Bidwell tells us that there can be no question now as to the 
success of the Pacific Mail Company. They have the largest and 
probably the best-paying steamers in the world, and they are likely to 
have the monopoly of the trade for years to come. They perhaps, he 
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adds, deserve it too, for finer ships, or better accommodation for pas- 
sengers, will not often be met with. “I have seen 700 or 800, and 
even 1000, passengers on one of these ships, comfortably stowed away 
and provided for a twelve days’ voyage, with as little to-do as if they 
were merely to cross the Channel, while for newly-married ladies there 
are four-post bedsteads in cabins as large as ordinary bedrooms on shore.” 

People in England have, indeed, hardly an idea of the magnitude of 
the traffic now between Panama and San Francisco. On a recent and 
not extraordinary occasion, the Pacific Company’s steamer Golden 
City \eft Panama with twenty-two hundred toris of cargo from New 
York, and seven hundred tons of coals, besides carrying nearly seven 
hundred passengers, and having room for as many more ! 

“Colon,” or, as the Americans have named it, after Mr. Aspinwall, the 
originator of the railroad, *‘ Aspinwall,” is now the Atlantic port of the 
Isthmus of Panama, having, since the establishment of the railroad, quite 
superseded Chagres, which had, in its turn, replaced Portobello. It is 
built on the island of Manzanilla, which is a coral rock of about a mile 
in length and half a mile in width. The entrance to the harbour from 
the sea is very pretty, and impresses the traveller favourably after the 
monotony of the sea voyage. The harbour itself will, however, never be 
secure until a large breakwater is built at the north-west of the 
island. 

“One cannot but be impressed,” says Mr. Bidwell, “on arrival at 
Colon, with the apparent harmony of nature, in its wildest state, with 
modern civilisation. Here may be observed, yet flourishing as before the 
visit of the Americans and their railway, the wild trees and fine cocoa- 
nut groves of the tropics; and in the very midst of the smoke and 
noise of the railway company’s factory and engine.” A lady passenger 
is indeed reported to have inquired, on landing, what wild animal it was 
that was roaring ? 

Once, however, the passenger steps on shore, the agreeable impressions 
fade; for Colon is in every respect one of those places to which distance 
lends enchantment. The town has some two hundred houses, built, with 
one or two exceptions, chiefly of wood, we are told, in the railway com- 
pany’s handbook, “in a style midway between the New England house 
and verandahed structures usual in the tropics.”* ‘The houses,” says 
Mr. Bidwell, “ are green, the trees are green, the streets are green, the 
surroundings are green, but greener still than all are the persons, I 
think, who, having a choice, select Colon for a residence.” 

The principal buildings are the offices, stores, and dwelling-houses nv- 
cessary for the purposes of the railway company and its employés. The 
Royal Mail Company have a corrugated iron house and an office of the 
same material. The railroad company have also recently built a Pro- 
testant church, of stone. The one principal street runs along the sea- 
shore. There are to be found Yankee hotels as smart as paint and showy 
sign-boards can make them, and general provision and clothing stores on 
the one side, and the wharves and landing-stages for the shipping on the 
other. There are, too, smaller streets, or rather lanes, at the back, 
which are yet separated from the chief street by partly filled-up swamps 
with plank bridges! Well might Mr. Anthony Trollope exclaim : ‘‘ A 
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rose by any other name would smell as sweet, and Colon or Aspinwall 
will be equally vile whatever you may call it! It is a wretched, 
unhealthy, miserably situated, but thriving, little American town, 
created by and for the railway and passenger traffic which comes here 
both from Southampton and New York.”’ 

Colon, although here called an American town, is in fiction, if not in 
fact, under the government and subject to the laws of the Columbian 
States, politically forming part of the State of Panama, In addition to 
the local authorities, headed by a prefect, one finds here consular agents 
from England, France, Italy, and the United States; and the place is 
made more important by its being the head-quarters, on the Isthmus, of 
the railway company. Here its chief officials and representatives reside. 
It is indeed daily improving ; and besides its new church, three fine new 
wharves are being built on iron piles, two of which are for the railroad 
company, and one for the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. The 
permanent population composes a great many Jamaica negroes, and may 
be estimated, in whites and blacks, at about 15,000 to 20,000 persons. 

Proyisjons, with the exception of beef, fish, poultry, and tropical vege- 
tables, are imported regularly from the United States and England— 
chiefly from the States. Rain-water is caught in large iron tanks during 
the wet season, and, as the rains prevail for about eight months of the 
year, bad, deleterious water is at least abundant. There is however at 
all times an abundant supply of American ice—no small blessing in a 
country with the thermometer always playing about between 70 and 
90 degrees. The local trade is almost nominal. The place is indeed 
almost solely supported by the passengers passing over the Isthmus, and 
by the requirements of the shipping. The town is seen to greatest ad- 
vantage, accordingly, on the arrival of a steamer. 

On these occasions, “ the population is doubled by the new comers; the 
hotels, deserted the day before, are thronged, and mine hosts awakened 
once more to the consciousness of their functions of taking in people. Bar- 
rooms again reek with an atmosphere of gin-sling and brandy cocktail, 
which the busy bilious-faced barkeeper, only yesterday prostrate with 
fever, shuffles across the counter in a quick succession of drinks to his 
throng of impatient, thirsty customers ; billiard-balls, temporarily stowed 
away in pockets, begin to circulate, driven by the full force of sturdy red- 
flannel-sleeved arms ; the shops flutter out in the breeze their display of 
Panama hats and loose linen garments, and, adding a hundred per cent. 
to their prices, do a brisk business; the very monkeys quicken their 
agility, the parrots chatter with redoubled loquacity, the macaws shriek 
sharper than ever, the wild hogs, ant-eaters, and even the sloths (for all 
these zoological varieties abound in the hotels and shops of Aspinwall), 
are aroused to unwonten animation.”* 

‘“‘ What a contrast,” says another visitor, “does not Aspinwall—or 
Colon, as we Britishers persist in calling it—present to the tottering 
cities along these coasts. Here is a little town of yesterday springing up 
like a mushroom, gleaming at all points with genuyne Yankee precocity 
and energy, unassisted by State aid, but nevertheless shooting ahead from 
the mere wholesome stimulus of private enterprise; there are wharves 
and stores and offices, and restaurants and hotels tenanted by sharp- 
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visaged, keen-witted tenants, who do not wait listlessly at their doors, 
but who emulate each other in waylaying, coaxing, and wheedling it with 
all the earnestness of down-east blarney. The luxuries and summtumende 
of old-country life may be enjoyed there too; Wenham Lake ice and 
Thurston’s billiard-tables are in full-blown existence at this new location, 
and a crowning proof of enterprising promptitude may be seen perched 
on the points of some tall scaffolding in the shape of an extemporised 
lighthouse.”* 

The railway fare from Colon — which latter is not the British but 
the native name of the place—to Panama, forty-seven and a half miles, 
is twenty-five dollars, or about 5/., and there is an extra charge of five 
cents a pound for luggage } in excess of fifty pounds in weight. There is 
no distinction of classes; everybody pays the same fare and accepts the 
same description of carriages, which are constructed on the American 
principle, with jointed seats and central passages. The seats are made 
of open cane-work, which enables them to be cleaned with greater facility. 
The company are said to be liberal in granting free passages to naval 
officers, authorities, and scientific men. 

In the old country, it has been justly observed, the Panama Railroad 
is regarded as a sort of make-shift affair, laid in hot haste over miasmatic 
quagmires, on crazy piles, or sliding along the steep hill-sides, or yawning 
ravines, at a slant or angle of forty-five degrees, with creaking bridges, 
inferior cars, and cashiered engines, But this opinion, however it might 
have been merited at first, is certainly not merited now. ‘The road has, 
year by year, been improved ; and the accidents which at first occurred 
occasionally, from the train running off the track, and from the newly- 
formed road giving way, are now no longer to be feared. The company 
keep large bodies of labourers ¢ yustantly employed in breaking stones for 
the re-ballasting of the road as it becomes necessary, so that every year 
it is firmer and more secure. 

The Panama Railroad has now been in regular and successful opera- 
tion for ten years, having been organised in February, 1855. Its capacity 
for every description of business has been fully tested. Not only are the 
ordinary kinds of merchandise, and the various productions of the Pacific, 
constantly transported over the road, but also articles of the coarsest aud 
heaviest description, such as the following: coal, guano, lumber timber, 
anchors and chains of the largest size, eannce-ahet, shells, ores, iron- 
work in pieces weighing twenty-five tons, heavy machinery, iron launches, 
aud even steamers in compartments. . 

The principal part of the route by railway lies through the midst of 
tropical forest, and the scenery is of the wildest and most beautiful de- 
scription, There are several small stations between Colon and Panama, 
at which, however, the trains only stop for the purposes of the company, 
and for receiving supplies of wood for fuel; they are simply small native 
villages, or places of residence for the employés of the railway company. 
When once the deadly swamp is passed, nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the vegetation through which the line passes. A stranger, wilder, 
finer scenery and vegetation, as the passenger is borne along through the 
silent forest, can indeed scarcely be imagined. 
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The first thirteen miles of the railway are, however, carried through 
a deep morass, covered with dense jungle, reeking with malaria, and 
abounding in wild beasts, noxious reptiles, and venomous insects. The 
line had hence to be laid for a long distance on piles driven into the 
swamp ; “ and it is reckoned,” says Mr. Bidwell, “ that the life of one 
man was lost for every pile driven in; but I heard another calculation of 
one man for every foot of ground.” 

Another writer says: “ By this passage, the New World, cut in half, 
has been, as it were, united; not without hard fearful labour, struggle, 
anddeath. The road was strewed with dead labourers—victims of fever, 
exhaustion, suicide—like a battle-field. An object was gained through 
bloodshed, as battles are gained. It is a solemn thought, when one 

sses through.” 

When the Americans first appeared in Panama, attracted by the gold 
discoveries in California, the old city was literally astounded by the influx 
of noisy Yankees who paraded the town, armed with “aoa Se rnin and 
revolvers. From these earlier emigrants, and from such men as accom- 
panied Walker in Nicaragua, the South Americans derived their first 
knowledge of the American of the Northern States. It is almost need- 
less to say that the impression created was far from favourable. 

“What do you want, gentlemen ?” asked the British consul of two 
men with revolvers in their belts, who stalked into his private office, and 
began to inspect his books and papers, to the astonishment of his native 
clerks, who could but make way for them. 

“Oh, nothing, stranger,” was the reply ; “I guess we would like to 
see a british consul in his den.”’ 

‘‘Are you the man who wants a gardener?’’ was a question, Mr. 
Bidwell says, “ put to a friend of mine by one of these passengers, who 
was detained at Panama, “ because if you are, I think I knows a gentle- 
man who would suit you.” 

‘“‘ Among the temporary settlers on the Isthmus,” we are further told, 
* who were attracted by the hope of making a rapid fortune out of the 
by-passers, were many Americans who had earned titles in the war in 
Texas ; almost every American was a colonel or captain. Funny stories 
are told of two brothers who set up an hotel in Panama; one was a 
major, and the other a colonel. A companion of mine went to the hotel, 
upon one occasion, to engaye beds, and asked to see Mr. -, the pro- 





prietor. 


‘** Which one do you want, sar?’ inquired the negro servant. 

“* Well, I don’t know,’ my companion replied; ‘I merely want to 
engage beds for some passengers who are expected to-morrow.’ 

“* Oh, then, it’s the major you want,’ replied the servant ; ‘ the colonel 
attends to the bar, the major to the bedrooms.’ ” 

The first view of Panama, its grass-growing streets, decayed churches, 
and old, comfortless houses, directs the stranger’s thoughts rather to the 
past than to the present ; indeed, the place itself appears to the visitor 
but one solemn monument of departed glory. The original Panama, 
destroyed by the buccaneer Morgan in the year 1671, was located about 
four miles to the eastward of the present town, and the site, now entirely 
deserted and overgrown by brushwood, is still clearly marked by the 
remains of a fine tower, and a few traces of other edifices. The present 
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town is built upon a rocky peninsula, stretching out into the bay, and, 
viewed from the Pacitic, it has an imposing, almost a noble appearance. 
The cathedral towers, and the remains of the former well-built churches 
and monasteries, stand out boldly above the original line of the fortifica- 
tions, while several good modern houses appear to advantage in the view, 
the bold hills and wild scenery which form the background giving to the 
whole a pretty effect. 

The town was originally encircled by tolerable fortifications, now fallen 
into decay, and indeed to a great extent removed, while the arrabal, or 
town beyond the wall, almost as extensive as the inner part, is now in- 
habited only by the blacks and coloured portions of the population. The 
streets are, for the most part, of a fair width, regularly and well built, 
and with some regard to ventilation. The houses are; however, strange- 
looking edifices, and for the most part appear to have been built without 
much pretension to architectural design or convenience. The upper parts 
of most of the old residences were formed chiefly of wood, the windows 
left unglazed, and the woodwork unpainted, while the upper story in the 
majority of houses is fronted by a heavy wooden balcony. These bal- 
conies are all in all to the Panamenos, serving at once as they do for 
garden, promenade, and reception-room, and often for many other pur- 
poses : one builds his bath on his balcony; another has the cooking done 
there ; and, from the appearances that many houses present, a stranger 
would think that the balconies were the general laundries and drying- 
grounds of the town. 

But most of these old houses are in a dilapidated, almost ruinous state, 
and it is no uncommon thing for children to fall from the cumbrous 
balconies to the street, often with narrow escapes of being killed. It 
is really wonderful, Mr. Bidwell says, to observe the apathy of the 
Panameiios in these matters, while householder and tenant alike seem 
to have a natural dislike to repairs. But there are yet the remains at 
Panama of superior and substantial stone buildings, showing dwellings 
of a higher order. Many of these have court-yards and patios in the old 
Spanish style. As in many parts of France aud other continental 
towns, the upper stories only of the Panama houses are used by the 
higher classes as residences, the lower portions serving for offices, stores, 
and shops. But the poorer classes, such as the mechanics and artisans 
employed in the city, also inhabit these lower compartments of the larger 
houses, while the labouring people exist, rather than live, in the outskirts 
of the town, in dirty huts, shared with pigs and chickens, and altogether 
in a manner and style decidedly inferior to that to be found in many 
Indian villages. 

The churches and public buildings appear to have been fairly designed 
and strongly built, but years of the greatest neglect, added to the dete- 
riorating effects of the climate, have caused many of them to fall into 
decay. As in all Spanish America, the supply of religious edifices seems 
to have been greatly in excess of the demand, and hence the neglect of 
some. No one of them is, however, ever half filled. Originally there 
were eleven churches, four monasteries, and a convent, a cathedral, and a 
college. The cathedral, which has two fine towers, remains to ornament 
the mm square. Here, too, is also the cabildo, or town-hall, in 
which the legislative and municipal assemblies hold their meetings. The 
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other edifices named, having been long neglected, have of late been de- 
voted to lay Emap or remain “ noble in their ruins.” As late as Sep- 


tember, 1862, four old ladies and one younger one, the last of the 
Panama nuns, were virtually expelled the convent of La Concepgion by 
the decrees of the political authorities of the day. The convent is now 
an ice manufactory. 

The city of Panama is lighted entirely by petroleum, which is now 
generally burned there, even in the houses and shops. There is, as we 
have said, some ventilation, but drainage and sewerage is very bad, while 
the habits of the lower classes are dirty in the extreme. Mr. Bidwell 
says, that when he first went to reside there, soldiers and criminals (the 
latter working in chain-gangs) alike begged alms from the passer-by. 
There is a slight improvement now, and a real beggar is seldom seen in 
the streets on any day of the week except Saturday, when they all turn 
out and surround the houses of contributors. What between poverty, 
absence of sanitary precautions, frequent revolutionary wars, moral de- 
pravity, and a bad climate, the population of the state, estimated in 1856 
at 180,000, does not increase. ‘The mortality among infants, which is 
very great, is said to be often connived at. The population of the town 
is estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000, though Mr. Bidwell says probably 
there are not actually more than 8000 inhabitants. These good citizens 
celebrate annually, on the 28th November, the anniversary of their eman- 
Gipation from the dominion of the Spaniards. With the exception of 
the foreigners, who are few, considering that so much of the commerce is 
foreign, and with the exception also of the small proportion of pure de- 
scendants of the original Spaniards, the population consists of mixtures 
in greater or less degrees of the Spanish, Indian, and negro races; and as 
the old families of Spanish blood naturally decrease every year, so the 
mixed races increase. The mixed races are, indeed, often politically, as 
well as numerically, in the ascendant. No defect, physical or moral, is 
in the “ United States of Columbia’’ an impediment to the appointment 
to office. It has been proposed lately to remove the seat of central go- 
vernment of the said ‘‘ States’’ from Bogota to Panama, as the depdt of a 
vast trade between the ports on the South Pacific and Europe, but Mr. 
Bidwell says he doubts very much if the Bogota people would ever stand 
such a transfer. The South and Central American States live, indeed, 
upon a certain puerile vanity. 

A proof of this disereditable state of things is manifesting itself at the 
present moment, when an ex-president of Panama, J. L. Calancha, having 
fitted out a small squadron at the port of Buenventura, actually made a 
descent upon Panama, with the view to overthrowing the existing govern- 
ment. It is said, however, that the insurgents were utterly routed, after 
severe fighting and loss of life. Santa Martha was, however, said to be in a 
state of revolt, and the insurgents were marching upon the city, where a 
panic prevailed. None but the designing can gain by such an unsettled 
state of affairs, which only tend to weaken the newly-constituted states just 
at a time when the attention of Europe, as well as of the vast countries 
beyond the Isthmus, is called to increasing the security and developing 
the interests of the country, and, by opening new lines of transit and 
commerce, to raise what has so long been known as New Granada to a 
promising position among the most favoured localities on the face of 
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the earth. With their own interior occupied by tribes of warlike and 
independent Indians, who are opposed not only to the settlement of 
Europeans in their neighbourhood, but who overtly resist all attempts at 
exploring the country, the States of Columbia might find enough to do 
in curbing and eivilising these barbarians, and preparing by proper ex- 
jlorations for the concessions which are now sought from them at all 
—_s and the granting of which may be so profitable to the government 
and to the people, rather than be quarrelling and fighting among them- 
selves. 

Half a regiment of artillery and two companies of infantry appeared, 
by the old provision of the supreme government, to be destined for the 
garrison of Panama, but this, for some time past, has declined to sbout 
fifty barefooted, badly-clothed, and worse fed recruits, whose presence, 
for all the good they do, or could do, might very judiciously be dispensed 
with. The police is a sort of gendarmerie badly officered, armed, and 
paid, and singularly wanting in a knowledge of the first elements of their 
duty. Robberies are, however, rare, and foreigners, for the most part, 
ee their own property. The Panameios pilfer rather than steal. If 
ouse or store is broken into at Panama, the act is committed in almost 
every case by foreigners. The English have almost always a man-of-war 
at Panama; the French have one occasionally, and the Americans gene- 
rally. These afford protection to the residents in times of political 
troubles. New Granada, or “ the United States of Columbia,” can 
hardly be said to possess a navy, in the smallest possible conception of 
the term. In the time of war or revolution, a few small vessels have 
been armed and manned by each of the contending factions ; but these 
vessels, if not lost in the hands of the extemporised commanders and 
sailors, have immediately fallen into disuse on the restoration of peace. 
The coasting trade, which is insignificant, is open to all nations, and the 
New Granadian flag is hardly ever seen, even in the Bay of Panama. 

Mr. Bidwell tries to convince us that the climate of Panama is not so 
bad as has been represented. He admits that it does ‘ take the shine 
out of one,” does destroy all the freshness and colour of the old country. 

‘Are those ladies in a decline, sir?”’ inquired an American lady who met 
for the first time two of her sex who had spent some months at Panama; 
but he does “not think anything much more serious ought to be said 
of it.” 

The year is divided into two seasons. The rainy, which commences 
about the middle of April and lasts until the middle of December ; and 
the dry, which extends over the remaining four mouths. ‘“ The rainy 
season is up to a certain time merely showery, uncertain weather, and 
summer lightning, vivid enough, may be seen every night. Later there 
are territic storms, sharp, short, and angry, and such crashes of thunder 
that the old crazy town seems falling in one mighty smash, succeeded by 
tropical rain in vast sheets, as if heaven opened to pour forth its seas upon 
the earth.” (“ Panama asa Home.”) The diseases which prevail chiefly 
amongst the inhabitants are miasmatic fevers and bowel complaints. 
Epidemics do not prevail extensively, and yellow fever is generally im- 
ported. The climate is, however, admittedly telling upon European eon- 
stitutions, and induces listlessness and indigestion. It is especially baneful 
to women and children. They languish, lose strength, appetite, colour, 
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and grow prematurely old. Exercise is seldom sought for, and at times 
impossible ; even reading becomes a fatigue to the old resident. There is 
also very little society. The Panameiias are said to be graceful, pretty, 
and lady-like, but they are always at work at home, while the young men 
are at the cafés and billiard-rooms. The Panameiios, on their side, are 
nearly all more or less conversant with the English language, yet are they 
as secluded in their domestic life as in the time before the opening of the 
railway, or before Californian emigration. Their life is, indeed, passed as 
was passed that of their ancestors, ‘the Spaniards, in the time of Philip Il., 
in the same unvaried circle of habits, opinions, and prejudices, to the ex- 
clusion and probable contempt of everything foreign. 

The absence of recreation among the higher classes is not so much felt 
by the lower, who have night dances, tambour-playing, and even street 
or They have also bull-fighting, or, as Mr. Bidwell justly calls 

“bull-teasing,” and cock-fighting, Since the opening of the railway, 
nang drives and horse-riding have, however, become general among 
the better classes. 

House-rent, wages, and living, are all dear in Panama; only beef, 
poultry, and eggs, are to be obtained in the market, and that before six in 
the morning; but there is plenty of good fish. Panama, indeed, signifies 
in the Indian language a “ fishy place,” and exquisite oysters are gathered 
from the rocks. According to Mr. Bidwell, it requires 800/, a year to 
keep up consular comfort without state, which is much more than the 

ordinary allowances in the Levant, but the consul here has post-office 
duties to perform. A. bachelor may, however, live pretty well at the hotel 
for about 250/. per annum. The native servants are with few exceptions 
dirty, careless, untidy, lazy, independent, and insolent. Labour of any 
kind is, indeed, procured with difficulty. So long as a man can live and 
support his family upon a few baked plantains and a a piece of dried meat 
or fish, and sleep soundly on the bare ground, he has but few wants, and 
these he can readily provide for by one or two days’ work a week—work 
that is performed lazily, but dearly paid for. 

Another of the numerous petty annoyances to the resident at Panama, 
is the destruction, by the climate and insects, of almost all kinds of furni- 
ture, books, and clothing. This takes place to an almost incredible degree. 
There are also alligators, snakes, and scorpions, but they are not much 
dreaded. 

Mosquitoes also abound, as in most tropical places, but an Irishman is 
said to have discovered a means of circumventing the enemy. ‘This gen- 
tleman, who had resided many years in Panama, and was very susceptible 
to the bites of mosquitoes, “ made one small hole in his sheet—as a rule, 
one is only covered here by a single sheet at night. He then buried hini- 
self in the sheet, and committed himself confidently to the arms of the 
sleepy god ; for the mosquitoes, after buzzing about fora short time, soon 
discovered the hole in the sheet, and the supper set apart forthem. If they 
became too impetuous, and awoke my friend, he made a vigorous dash at 
them with the palm of his hand, and destroyed, he said, the whole army, 
while, on the other hand, if they were moderate in their pretensions, they 
were quietly allowed to feed on !” 

_ Panama, as well as Colon, must be considered as a free port. The 
principal part of the expenses of the State are provided for by a commercial 
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tax assessed on all traders, in the proportion estimated to the amount of 
the business of each. All kinds of money are current, and pass freely 
enough at Panama— indeed, only too freely, we are told. The actual debt 
of the republic of the United States of Columbia is said to be 52,500,000 
dollars, of which sum the English loans take up 36,400,000 dollars. 
There is a private bank, but its operations are limited, and instead of 
giving interest, a commission of one per cent. is chayged on deposits. 
When they lend, it is at an interest of two per cent. per month. There 
is one newspaper, the Star and Herald, published tri-weekly, in the Eng- 
lish and Spanish languages. There is also an official gazette. 

As at St. Thomas, almost anything and everything may be purchased 
at Panama. All the shops are open stores or warehouses, and the largest 
establishments sell as readily by retail as by wholesale. The principal 
trade in foreign merchandise is carried on by foreigners, and there is a 
general disposition on the part of every trader to deal in any article for 
which there is a demand. 

The lands of the Isthmus, although well adapted to the growth of 
corn, sugar-cane, rice, and to grazing, are still almost wholly neglected, 
the natives only cultivating enough to afford home supplies. Small quan- 
tities of coffee and cotton are produced. Landed proprietors turn their 
attention mainly to cattle-breeding, which yields them a clear profit of 
at least fifteen per cent. per annum. No sheep are reared on the Isthmus, 
but pigs are bred in large numbers. 

The import trade of Panama for consumption on the Isthmus is now 
estimated at about 70,0002, and consists principally of English and 
German cotton and woollen goods, and hardware; lumber, ice, and pre- 
served provisions from*the United States; flour from the United States 
and Chili; and rice, coffee, and sugar, from Central America. 

The export trade of Panama comprises, according to an approximate 
estimate: pearls, 25,000/.; caoutchouc, 14,4002. ; pearl shells, 10,0007. ; 
cattle, fruits, and vegetables, principally supplied to shipping, SOOOZ. ; 
vegetable ivory, 1100/.; and 5000 hides, valued at 1500/. In addition 
to the above, tortoiseshell, balsams, gums, and vanilla, are also produced 
and exported in small quantities. The average value of india-rubber at 
Panama is about ninepence per pound. In order to obtain it, the trees 
from which it is produced have hitherto been cut down, and it is feared 
that unless this destructive manner of obtaining this important article of 
commerce is remedied, it will soon be exhausted. The cultivation of 
cotton has been introduced with great promises of success, and prevails 
now more or less over the country generally. Some Sea-Island seed has 
been remarkably productive ; cotton having been collected three times, 
at intervals of three months. The plant, indeed, which is in the United 
States an annual, appears in Panama to be a perennial, owing to the 
absence of frosts. 

The so-called “ Panama hats’’ are, in reality, made by the Indians, 
chiefly on the banks of the Upper Amazon, but also in Ecuador, Peru, 
and New Granada. They are very durable, but also very expensive: a 
good one costs from four to eight pounds. It is said that they can be 
braided only in the night, or early in the morning, as the heat of the day 
renders the grass brittle, and it takes a native about three months to 
braid one of the finest quality. Some hats look like fine linen, and wash 
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as well. The Indians employ the same straw for making beautiful little 
cigar-cases. Who has not remarked, on the Boulevards of Paris, a shop 
filled with these hats, dedicated “ Aux docks de Panama”? Alas for 
the illusions of commerce! There are really no Panama hats, as there 
are no docks at Panama. They are simply shipped thence, and are called 
Panama hats, with hardly the same right that the hats made in Tuscany 
are called Leghorn hats. 

The great business of the Isthmus is, however, the transit trade. Any 
great extent of industry cannot, with the abolition of slavery, ever be ex- 
pected from tropical regions. Prescott says of the banana, or plantain, 
that it seems to have relieved man from the primeval curse of toiling for 
his sustenance. It certainly seems sent by Providence to supply food in 
countries where labour is difficult, if not at times impossible. The transit 
trade consists of all kinds of manufactured goods from Europe and the 
United States, for the South Pacific, Central America, the west coast of 
Mexico, California, and British Columbia; and of gold and silver from 
those places, and cotton, wool, alpaca, copper, barilla, caoutchouc, orchilla, 
hides, sarsaparilla, bark, indigo, cocoa, sugar, coffee, and straw hats, from 
the South Pacific and Central America, exported to Europe and the 
United States. 

The trade proper of Panama was estimated, in 1863, at 16,675,0481. 
During the four years, ending December 31, 1855, 121,820 passengers 
- were transported over the railroad. The amount of specie conveyed over 
the road, during the same period, was over 40,000,000/., of which 
135,135,093 dollars went to the United States, and 65,426,120 dollars 
to England. The passenger traffic continues to average some 30,000 to 
40,000 per annum; and the proportion of treasure which finds its way 
to Europe continues to increase. Although the railway statistics have 
shown a decrease in the passenger traffic with the falling off of emigra- 
tion to California, it appears that the traffic in cargo has doubled itself 
every three and a half years, or nearly so.* The steamers of the “* Com- 
pagnie Générale Transatlantique,” which are to commence regular 
monthly voyages to Colon from St. Nazaire, will give a furthur impetus 
to this great trade. 

According to Captain Pim, in his “ Gate of the Pacific,” the Panama 
Railway, as he justly observes, is at present the only transit, and it 
belongs exclusively to the United States. But it has been shown that 
the concession only continues in force for forty-nine years, computing 
from January 27, 1855, and it was further stipulated that the govern- 
ment might resume the privilege at the expiration of twenty years on 
paying the sum of 5,000,000 dollars, or 1,000,000/. sterling to the com- 
pany. ‘The line is now paying from fifteen to twenty per cent., and Mr. 
Bidwell, anxious as he is that the railroad should continue to be a high- 
way permanently free to the whole world, still opposes Captain Pim’s 
suggestion of creating a new and independeut line, and advocates the 
release of the engagements of the United States of Columbia, or New 
Granada, at the expiration of twenty years, by moneys advanced by 
European powers. The soil upon which the railway is constructed being 
leasehold, and not freehold, nothing indeed but the annexation of Panama 
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by the United States could give them a permanent claim to what ought 
undoubtedly to be a highway for all nations. We have said enough 
to attest at once the exceeding interest and importance of Mr. Bidwe-ll’s 
book, which concerns itself with a locality in which progressive chai ges 
are at work of a more extraordinary character than perhaps on any other 

vint of the globe. To those who wish to study the subject still more in 
Setail, we may mention that there are further chapters on the natural 
resources of the Isthmus and its islands, as well also as full information 
regarding communication with the Isthmus in all that concerns distances, 
fares, and freights. 

It must not be lost sight of, while discussing the position and prospects 
of the existing railway, that much difference of opinion exists, not only 
as to the feasibility of other lines of railway, or of an opening for a ship 
canal or a strait, but whether it would not be more for British and 
European interests to open a new line than to wait for the possible 
termination of the lease of the existing one to the Americans. The 
origin of this exceeding diversity of opinion is to be traced to the 
ignorance in which we still remain with regard to the topography of the 
Isthmus of Panama. So great is this ignorance, that the President of 
the Royal Geographical Society took occasion recently to declare that it 
was a disgrace to “ British geographers, to British men of science, and 
to the British nation generally,” that we had not made ourselves better 
acquainted with that region. 

The various routes proposed comprise those of Tehuantepec, Honduras 
(from Puerto Caballos to Fonseca Bay), Nicaragua, Chiriqui, Panama, 
Chepo, Atrato and San Juan, Atrato, Napipi, and Cupica, Atrato and 
Truando, and lastly that of Darien from Caledonia Harbour to the Gulf 
of San Miguel. The Emperor of France has, it is well known, long ad- 
vocated ~ adoption of the Nicaragua line. Dr. Cullen, on the other 
hand, who has explored the Darien line, gives the latter the preference, 
it being the only one, he says, except that of Chiriqui, which supplies 
the indispensable condition of a good harbour at each end. The failure 
of the various expeditions sent out in 1853 to discover a practicable line 
for a canal, has been attributed by Dr. Cullen to the circumstance of the 
surveyors, Mr. L. Gisborne and others, not having examined the onl 
point where a passage of the mountains was practicable—a break in the 
chain inland of Caledonia Harbour. The Cordillera is stated to consist 
at that point of two separate chains, the extremities of which overlap each 
other, leaving between them a valley running obliquely at an angle of 
about 20 deg. with the coast. In 1860 a partial exploration of this line 
was made by Messrs. Bourdiol, De Puydt, and Bourcier, and again in 
1861 by the same gentlemen and M. de Champville. In 1864 a further 
examination was made by Messrs. de Puydt and Tronchon, and in the 
spring of the present year applications were presented to the congress 
at Bogota by two companies and three firms for a privilege to cut a canal 
by this line. The length of a canal in this part would be thirty-five 
geographical miles. A careful survey is still required of the oblique valley 
in the Cordillera, the highest point of which is said probably not to 
exceed two hundred and fifty feet. 


Mr. Evan Hopkins, a gentleman who has been employed by the 
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President of the States of Columbia to survey various parts of the Isthmus, 
has come to a conclusion, on the other hand, that there is only one line 
really practicable for a ship canal to connect the two oceans; this runs 
near to the line of the Panama Railway, from the Rio Grande, on the 
side of the Pacific, to the Rio de Chagres, on that of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Hopkins proposed to make here a strait—without locks—in preterence 
to a canal, and he declares that such a work could be carried out with 
_the greatest ease. The distance between the two rivers is only eight or 
nine miles, and the highest elevation only two hundred and sixty feet, 
the rock being a soft, friable granite, easy to work through. (Surely this 
is only superficially ?) It would, according to Mr. Hopkins, be simply 
necessary to make a moderately wide cutting from salt-water to salt- 
water, a distance of fifteen miles; the tidal currents would do the rest, 
and afterwards scour and keep clear the strait. The cost of this plan, 
which appears so feasible as at present presented to us, is estimated at 
about ten millions sterling. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant, who has made a short exploratory journey 
from Panama to the Chepo or Bayanos River, which enters the Pacific 
about thirty miles to the westward of the former place, asserts that be- 
tween this point and the Gulf of San Blas, the Atlantic and the Pacific 
approach nearer to each other than they do in any other part, yet has 
this region, which looks so promising on the map, been the most neg- 
lected. The neck of land which divides the Atlantic from that point on 
the Bayanos River to which the tide of the Pacific extends, is only fifteen 
miles across; and, however incredible it may seem, this short distance 
has never been crossed, much less explored, by a white man. In 1837, 
Mr. Wheelright attempted it, but was driven back by the Indians; and 
some years later Mr. Evan Hopkins started with a view of exploring this 
route, but was compelled to abandon it, for the same reason. Mr. Oli- 
phant appears to have been unable to reach as far as Terable, where the 
influence of the Pacific tides ends, and where an expedition to cross to the 
Atlantic would have to start from, but he says that he saw from Chepo a 
very remarkable depression in the mountain chain about ten miles dis- 
tant. He was also repeatedly assured, both at Panama and at Chepo, 
that the Darien Indians were in the habit of hauling their canoes on 
wooden slides across the Cordillera from the Mandinga River, and 
launching them on the Bayanos. It is most assuredly a discredit to the 
civilisation of the nineteenth century that the Indians should be said to 
pass with boats from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and that the fact should 
never have been verified, or that the only section of the Isthmus of which 
the statement could be made with any appearance of truth should never 
have been explored. 

Mr. Evan Hopkins asserts on his side, from a partial reconnaissance 
like that of Mr. Oliphant, that the physical obstacles which present them- 
selves to the passage of the Darien mountains between the River Bayanos 
and the Gulf of San Blas, are much greater than between Chagres and 
Panama. The ridge appeared to him to be from 2000 to 2500 feet high, 
and he could see no depression, such as that alluded to by Mr. Oliphant, 
eligible for a suitable communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific in that direction. It has also been objected to the River Chepo, 
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or Bayanos, which is in other respects a fine stream, the tide extending 
nearly a mile beyond Fort Terable, that there is a sand-bank at its mouth 
extending over three miles, with a depth of only eight feet at low water, 
but a rise of tide of sixteen feet. 

In 1854, an international expedition was sent to the Gulf of San 
Miguel, with a view to ascertain the possibility of constructing a canal 
across the Isthmus from thence to Caledonia Bay. The highest eleva- 
tion was found to be 930 feet, and Dr. Cullen and Commander Parsons 
found that there was a transverse valley running from the main ridge to 
Caledonia Bay. Humboldt long ago pointed out that Nature had, in 
the deep indentation of the Gulf of San Miguel, showed the way to pene 
trate the Isthmus, In this instance there are two excellent harbours for 
the termini ‘of the canal—Caledonia Bay on one side, and the head of 
the Gulf of San Miguel on the other. The tide in the Pacific reaches 
through the Gulf of San Miguel up the River Savana, which is said to 
be navigable for the largest vessels. At the confluence of the River 
Lara with the Savana it has still a rise of twelve feet. From this point 
to Caledonia Bay is a distance of thirty-five miles. Subsequent explorers 
have failed to discover the transverse valley alluded to by Cullen and 
Parsons, but Mr. Gerstenberg (Proc. R.G.S., vol. ix. p. 279) says this 
was because they did not wish to find it, owing, as he believed, to the 
jealousy of the Panama Railway Company and of the concessionaires of 
the Atrato route, who had rival interests, and who yet neither of them 
desired that the presumed existence of the transverse valley should be 
established as a fact! It is evident that where so many projects are on 
foot and so many rival interests concerned, whilst at the same time a 
very large sum of money would be required to carry any of these pro- 
jects into execution, that no preference should be given to the one over 
the other till the whole of the Isthmus shall have been accurately sur- 
veyed, which can only be done by conciliating the natives, or overawing 
them by a demonstration of sufficient strength, to allow the labours of 
the scientific men to be carried on without interruption. This it most 
concerns the government of the States of Columbia to effect. 








